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A PLATFORM FOR AN IMPERIAL PARTY 


THE Great War will have been fought in vain if its lessons fail to 
be understood, and applied. It has brought us face to face with 
realities, and though the illusions of self-deception and ignorance 
die hard, we have already discarded many cherished beliefs and 
are ready to view our social obligations and responsibilities from 
new standpoints. When men stand with their backs to the wall 
they instinctively draw together and act together in the face of 
the common danger. Personal antipathies, jealousies and sus- 
picions cease to count, and the bond thus established usually gives 
rise to greater tolerance and a better understanding when the 
danger is over. The great hope for the British Empire at the 
present crisis of its fortunes is that the War may continue to 
have this personal and spiritual effect. It has already done much 
to diminish class animosities and to arouse a genuine and general 
desire to face the future in a new spirit of co-operation and 
endeavour. The time is accordingly ripe for the dissemination 
and reception of new ideas. 

Broadly speaking, we all want, or should want, the same thing. 
We want to make the Empire a better place.to live in. We want 
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to give to as many of its citizens as possible the opportunity of 
living their lives in security under constantly improving condi- 
tions of health and material comfort, of cultivating their minds 
and training their aptitudes, and to offer to each successive genera- 
tion wider horizons of life and outlook. These aspirations can 
only be realised slowly under the most favourable conditions, and 
they will not be realised even slowly if our national affairs con- 
tinue to be conducted in the haphazard manner to which we are 
accustomed. We want, and must have, a new and clearly defined 
State policy in relation to social, economic and Imperial matters. 

The main political problem of to-day is to reconcile a demo- 
cratic control of Imperial affairs with a steady pursuit of a well- 
conceived Imperial policy. The means to be employed to give 
effect to that policy may be the legitimate subject of controversy, 
but there should be no deviation from its general aims. What 
those aims should be is the first matter upon which our minds 
must be made up. 

The questions for which solutions are sought are to a very 
large extent business questions, and should be dealt with on busi- 
ness lines, without sentiment and without heat. In the business 
world no man is content to be under an obligation to another, or 
asks a favour in the ordinary course of business. Nor is sound 
business conducted on the principle that what is A’s gain is B’s 
loss. The ideal is that neither A nor B should lose, that their 
transactions should result in profit to them both, and that they 
should make money with one another, not out of one another. 

Again, in the conduct of great productive operations, savings 
in expenses generally represent a high proportion of the profit. 
Efficiency of labour and of machinery and the intelligent handling 
of by-products are the chief factors of success, which also demands 
effective and continuous supervision of details, co-ordination of 
work, and liberal and judicious use of adequate capital. 

The root-causes of most of the evils which we recognise and 
deplore as existing in the conduct of our national affairs and busi- 
ness arise from neglect of these elementary principles. State 
Departments have been largely out of touch and sympathy with 
the business community, have been indifferent to its needs and 
representations, and have failed to realise that the encourage- 
ment of production in all its varied forms should be the chief 
anxiety and care of Government. Class has become set against 
class because each has tried to profit at the other’s expense. 
Labour has been exploited and treated as a machine, and has 
retaliated by refusing to do its best unless assured of an adequate 
share of the further profits which would accompany greater effort. 
The practice of ‘ca’ canny,’ which can only be justified as a tem- 
porary fighting measure, has become a principle of conduct, and 
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must if persisted in inevitably bring about the ruin of the com- 
munity. Employers, on the other hand, have been too prone to 
regard high wages per se as an evil and to lose sight of the far 
more important question of efficiency. 

A fresh start in the relations between the State and employers 
and between employers and employed is imperative, and the basis 
of new relations must be a wider realisation of the fact that in- 
creased production of wealth is a condition precedent to an increase 
in the earnings of the poorer sections of the community. Pro- 
sperity cannot be based upon consumption. We are moving in a 
vicious circle, and shall continue to do so until Labour on the 
one side realises that it is in its own interest to give a good day’s 
work for a good day’s pay and Employers on the other are ready 
to recognise the right of Labour to insist upon reasonable con- 
ditions of life in return for efficient service. Two of the most 
hopeful features of the present situation are the recent willing- 
ness of Trade Union leaders to abandon to a considerable extent 
hardly-won positions on patriotic grounds, and the admission by 
prominent employers that a.return to pre-War standards of wages 
is unthinkable. The stern fact, however, remains that, with 
the best will in the world, employers cannot do much to improve 
the position of their workmen unless increased profits are earned. 
Figures in regard to the relative earnings of capital and labour, 
which are set out with convincing clearness in an illuminating 
article in the June number of the Round Table, are conclusive 
upon this point. Before a distribution of national income which 
will give a larger share to labour can be brought about, new condi- 
tions must be established. Our task is to find out what those 
conditions should be and how they can be created. 

The unsoundness of our economic position was conclusively 
shown at the outbreak of war. The suggestion of our Govern- 
ment that it was necessary to naturalise an alien enemy in order 
to avert a financial crisis in the City cannot be recalled without 
shame ; while the fact that we had been so negligent as to permit 
the control of supplies of important metals and the conduct of vital 
key industries to drift into foreign hands is convincing evidence 
of the dangers to which our want of State foresight had exposed us. 

Our blind adhesion to the pernicious doctrine of laissez-faire 
has denuded the countryside of the most virile elements of our 
population, has led to an annual expenditure upon Poor Relief of 
nearly 20,000,000/., and has discouraged productive enterprise in 
our territories overseas. The recent rapid advance of Germany 
in prosperity, largely as the result of an entirely opposite State 
policy, affords in comparison convincing proof of the beneficial 
effects of well-considered State action, designed to promote and 
assist the production and distribution of wealth. The conclusion 
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is patent, that a most potent factor in establishing new and 
improved conditions of agricultural and industrial production can 
and should be State action. 
Moreover, our past experience shows that a proper co-ordina- 
tion of the activities and resources of the community cannot be 
secured by unassisted individual efforts, however able and ener- 
getic. There should be a Higher Command in the field of produc- 
tion just as there is in the field of war. A master’s eye is needed 
to survey the whole situation, to judge what support is needed in 
one quarter, what burdens should be removed in another, what 
facilities should be provided in another, what waste should be pre- 
vented in another. At present the colonels and captains of 
industry fight their way individually to a very large extent, and ? 
without regard to any general scheme of operations. In future 
their efforts require to be assisted and directed, with the minimum 
of interference with individual initiative. The lessons we have 
learnt in the field of war must be extended to the field of produc- 
tion, and it must be realised that, if we are to compete successfully 1 
with our enemies in peace, we must exhibit the same adaptability 
to new conditions and the same readiness to learn as we have 
shown in war. But it is equally important that our industries t 





should not be handed over to bureaucratic bondage. Our national 
characteristics of initiative, energy, and self-reliance are our chief 
assets, and we must continue to rely upon them. The guiding 
principle of State action should be assistance, not control. 

Most of these reflections embody what other people, and 
notably Mr. Hughes, have expressed, and what many more are 
thinking. Moreover, the action which has been already taken by 
the Government in appointing expert Commissions of Inquiry and 
in constituting a special Committee of the Cabinet ‘ to consider 
and advise on the problems which will arise on the conclusion of 
the War,’ leads to the hope and expectation that it intends to deal 
with the Imperial situation comprehensively and courageously. 
But, given the will, the power of the Government to act effec- 
tively rests upon the support of the people, by whom the situa- 
tion must be fully understood. There is room for wide differences 
of opinion in regard to the limits within which State action should 
be confined, as to the principles upon which it should be based, 
and as to the methods by which its aims should be realised, while 
the shadows of past disputes tend to obscure clear perception. 

A new start must, nevertheless, be made, and the time is 
opportune for a general review and discussion of our aims, in the 
hope that this process may lead to a more general understanding 
of the position. At the present time reconstruction is in the air, 
and every day that passes adds its crop of criticisms and pro- 
posals. There is danger that we may soon be unable to see the 
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wood for the trees, so rapid is the dissemination and growth of 
new ideas. What is now principally needed is a right selection 
of fundamental principles of action, and their presentment in such 
a form as may help to crystallise out from the nebulous mass of 
floating ideas the material for a solid platform, upon which those 
who are in the main agreed upon the proper lines of Imperial 
policy may be able to take a firm stand. No movement for reform 
can succeed which has not behind it an irresistible force of public 
conviction. The purpose of this article is accordingly to assist to 
promote concentration of thought and effort by stating what, in 
the view of the writer, should be the main aims of our home 
policy in the first place, and of our Imperial policy in the second ; 
and by offering suggestions as to means for the furtherance of 
those aims by State action. 


I. Tue Arms oF Home Poticy 


The ends of our home policy are concerned with the realisa- 
tion of our general desire to maintain our national independence 
and ideals, to increase our population and wealth, to diminish 
poverty, to raise the standard of comfort, to promote efficiency, to 
ensure internal and external security, and to foster the growth of 
a new spirit, attitude, and outlook in regard to national and social 
questions. These ends can, it is believed, be in great measure 
attained if we steadfastly pursue the following aims, in con- 
junction with the Imperial aims with which the next part of this 
article will deal : 

(1) To foster an increased production from land, and especially 
to encourage such branches of agricultural production as will 
promote the permanent establishment upon the land of a largely 
increased population. 

This aim is placed first because no one who has given even 
slight consideration to matters of national welfare and security 
can fail to recognise that the future prosperity of our race must 
be based upon the maintenance of a virile population upon-our 
land, and that the policy of the last fifty years has been subversive 
of this object. The means by which it can best be achieved have 
been considered by many authorities, and have lately been dis- 
cussed by the Departmental Committee appointed to consider the 
settlement of ex-soldiers upon the land. The Reports of thig 
Committee include many admirable suggestions, and support the 
conclusion that the full accomplishment of the ends in view must 
be the cumulative result of a many-sided activity designed to 
improve the health and comfort of the rural population and to 
increase the general attractiveness of country life. But these 
matters are subsidiary to fundamental economic questions, which 
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are concerned with means for increasing the profits that can be 
derived from the agricultural development of land and giving 
better security and inducements to capital. 

The attitude of the State in regard to these questions is 
specially important because, in face of what has been accomplished 
on the Continent, the relatively backward condition of agriculture 
in the United Kingdom is one of the most disquieting features of 
our national position. By adoption of an improved system of 
education and training, promotion of co-operation, organisation 
of distribution, and measures to encourage the dedication of land 
to the purposes for which it is best suited, much can be done in 
time to remedy matters. But we have to deal with an existing 
situation and an urgent need, and we cannot afford to wait. Very 
fortunately there is one certain and immediate remedy ready to 
hand—State protection for home agriculture. Population and 
capital will flow to the land if adequate returns and security are 
assured to them. It rests therefore with the community to decide 
if the ends in view are worth the price. 

Protection of home agriculture can be urged on many grounds, 
but it is unnecessary to discuss them fully here because the argu- 
ments in its favour from the standpoint of national security are 
overwhelming. It is vital to increase our rural population. 
Prudence also requires that a higher proportion of necessary 
foodstuffs should be raised at home. The disadvantages of pro- 
tection can, moreover, be minimised because, as recently suggested 
by the present writer in The Times, under the heading of ‘ The 
New Protection,’ State protection can and should be given on 
terms, which would assure to the agricultural labourer greatly 
improved conditions of life by means of a system of minimum 
wages and to the State a participation in the increased rents of 
landowners. 

(2) To promote the extension of productive industry generally, 
and especially to encourage the establishment of new and diversi- 
fied industries with the object of increasing largely the productive 
capacity of the country and of providing remunerative and assured 
employment for a larger proportion of the population, both male 
and female. 

The arguments in favour of State protection on terms, for such 
industries as can show good reasons why it should be extended 
to them, are similarly weighty. Our industrial system has become 
highly specialised in a comparatively limited number of directions, 
and it has become advisable, indeed necessary, to distribute our 
risks more widely and to build upon more extended foundations. 
While the State can do much to establish new conditions by 
supplying better information as to foreign markets, extending the 
range of Consular assistance, offering improved opportunities for 
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technical education and training, and providing or organising 
improved railway, shipping, postal, and telegraph facilities, the 
effect of such measures must necessarily be slow, and again we 
cannot afford to wait. At a time when a vast destruction of 
wealth has occurred and an exceptional opportunity has arisen for 
utilising the physical and mental capacities of a new army of 
industrial recruits, we must do our utmost to take advantage of 
it. A new situation has arisen, and it must be dealt with at once 
on the lines of the New Protection, which will assure to workers 
proper conditions of life, and to the State a graduated share in all 
profits which exceed reasonable and agreed amounts. _ Under 
these new conditions the wealth of the community can be rapidly 
and largely increased, and it will be possible by redistribution of 
State burdens to reap the advantages of protection, with due con- 
sideration for the interests of all classes. In regard to the bogey 
that protection must be accompanied by a high cost of living, it 
must be remembered that, under modern conditions of competi- 
tion, a comparatively moderate tariff is usually sufficient to divert 
the flow of a considerable volume of trade. 

(3) To promote the extended use of British vessels for British 
trade in the general interests of the Empire and of the seafaring 
and shipowning classes of the community. 

The advantages of a policy which would promote an extended 
use of British shipping are incontestable, though opinions may 
differ as to the means by which it can best be attained. Protec- 
tion can, if desired, be given to shipowners by a system of differen- 
tial dues at British ports, under which British ships would receive 
the most favoured treatment, and preferential treatment would 
be accorded to our Allies. Protection to shipowners would, as in 
other cases, be offered on terms. 

(4) To promote increased efficiency of production by means of 
an improved system of national education and by encouraging and 
assisting individuals to seek and find employment in the directions 
in which their several physical and mental capacities can best be 
utilised. 

The mere statement of this aim should be sufficient to secure 
for it immediate acceptance as an essential feature of State policy. 
We have fallen behind in the race for knowledge, largely because 
we have allowed the question of education to become the battle- 
field of sectarian strife. The time has come for the nation to 
insist that this vital question shall be dealt with adequately and 
with due regard to our agricultural and industrial requirements. 
We must, moreover, endeavour to set up new social standards 
and to inculcate the view that, from a national standpoint, those 
individuals are most worthy of respect and encouragement who 
devote themselves to the work which they can do best, without 
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regard to existing false conceptions as to the relative dignity or 
inferiority of occupations. Let us hope that in future life in the 
open air or in the workshop will appeal with greater force to the 
manhood of the nation, and that the black coat of the shop 
assistant and office clerk will cease to be looked upon as a hall- 
mark of respectability. 

(5) To encourage thrift, and the accumulation and mainten- 
ance of the capital needed to support and extend the industries 
of the country. 

This aim also requires little comment. The need for fluid 
capital, which is the life-blood of production, is urgent and vital, 
and at no time has it been more necessary for the State to do 
everything in its power to conserve such capital as is already 
available for the assistance of industry and to encourage the 
accumulation of further supplies. The days when it was regarded 
as @ meritorious act to take by State action large ‘chunks of 
capital’ from the rich and to dissipate capital like a spendthrift 
are, let us hope, gone for ever ; a more suicidal policy could scarcely 
be conceived. It should be the first care of the State to promote 
saving by all classes to the utmost extent, to consider carefully 
every promising scheme for offering inducements to save, and to 
discourage the pernicious notion that the possession per se of 
wealth is an evil. The cry for the conscription of wealth 
rests upon a fundamental misconception of the real interests 
of the community. The dissemination of right views in 
regard to this all-important question, coupled with practical and 
bold measures for offering to the poor the opportunities for safe 
and attractive investment which have hitherto been enjoyed only 
by the rich, may have a most beneficial effect upon national 
well-being. 

(6) To regulate the acquisition or control by aliens of land 
or minerals in the United Kingdom, and to define the terms on 
which aliens will be permitted to take part in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial business of the country. 

In these, as in other matters, preference can and should be 
given to our Allies, but the soundness of the policy of conserving 
our land, resources, and opportunities so far as possible for our 
own people requires no argument. At the present time, more- 
over, there is a special need for precautions because, while we are 
being impoverished, neutral nations are growing rich, and there 
is great danger that, at the conclusion-of the War, such attractive 
offers may be made by foreigners for large estates in this country 
that their owners will find it hard to resist them. In many coun- 
tries no foreigner is permitted to hold land, and the time appears 
to have come to consider our own position in this respect. 

In regard to the right of foreigners to take advantage of our 
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industrial and business opportunities, which has hitherto been 
given without restriction, it is suggested that a system of licences 
should be instituted, and that the State should by this means 
derive a direct and substantial income, and also be able to exercise 
a better control over the operations and activities of resident 
aliens. 

(7) To bring about such changes in the views, relations, and 
methods of the industrial community as may secure to workers 
improved conditions of life and employment, and give to employers 
an assurance that better use will be made of their capital, plant, 
and organisations. 

This supremely important aim is stated last, because there is 
no royal road to its achievement by direct State action. It is 
mainly concerned with the attitude of class to class and with the 
solution of probiems which are only partly economic. But much 
can be done by the removal of possible causes of friction and 
misunderstanding, by endeavour to realise and reconcile opposing 
points of view, by promotion of frequent and frank discussions 
between employers and employed in regard to their common 
interests, by wise selection of competent, sympathetic, and inde- 
pendent negotiators and arbitrators, and, above all, by an impar- 
tial State handling of industrial questions. The State has done 
much in these directions in recent years, and can do much more, 
especially at a moment when the ordeal of war has stirred human 
nature to its depths, and by the aid of dangers, sufferings, and 
losses shared in common, is breaking down the barriers between 
class and class, and creating an atmosphere of greater tolerance 
and mutual respect and sympathy. A well-devised system of 
minimum wages for minim.am tasks would go far to diminish 
industrial unrest, which is ‘argely due to that fear of the future 
which is ever in the minds of the poor, and to the suspicion—often 
unfortunately well founded—that the working classes are being 
callously exploited for the benefit of greedy employers. If this 
fear and this suspicion could be removed, the way would be clear 
for such greatly increased efficiency of production as would more 
than compensate employers for the sacrifices they might be called 
upon to make. 


II. Tue Arms oF IMPERIAL POLicy 


The political, social, and economic problems of the Overseas 
Dominions of the Empire lie outside the scope of this article, in 
so far as they are purely domestic. Each Dominion is free, and 
should remain free, to work out its own salvation on its own lines, 
and, in so doing, to contribute valuable experiences and ideas to 
our common stock of political knowledge. But where colonial 
policy directly affects the general interests of the Empire a 
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mutual understanding in regard to aims is essential. So far no 
satisfactory machinery for securing uniformity of thought and 
action in regard to Imperial questions has been devised, and such 
formal steps as have been taken with this object have been con- 
fined to the holding of Imperial Conferences at irregular intervals 
and the establishment of a special Secretariat at the Colonial 
Office. Far more definite and effective action is urgently required, 
as is at once apparent from consideration of the vital character 
of the matters with which the aims of Imperial Policy should be 
concerned. The more important of these aims appear to be: 

(1) To establish conditions in which all the units of the 
Empire may act together promptly and effectively as a United 
Empire in matters which affect their common interests both in 
peace and war. 

The means by which effect can be given to this most essential 
aim must be left to be determined by the Imperial Conference 
which will follow the War, and it is premature to formulate defi- 
nite proposals. It is sufficient to record that closer Imperial 
union in some effective form has become essential for the protec- 
tion of Imperial interests, and that if, as will certainly be the 
case, sacrifices of political predilections, social prejudices, and 
material interests are required to ensure it, they should be made 
freely and ungrudgingly by_all concerned, with the knowledge 
that by this means only can the future safety and welfare of the 
Empire be effectively guaranteed. Unity of purpose and action 
is specially necessary in the conduct of foreign policy and of 
defence. 

(2) To ensure the continued maintenance of sea, land, and 
air forces adequate in numbers and equipment for the proper 
protection of Imperial interests. : 

One of the most important lessons of the war is that we shall 
be gambling with our Imperial inheritance if we continue to 
allow the defence of the Empire to be used by party politicians 
as @ counter in a political game. -It is appalling to remember 
how narrowly we escaped irretrievable disaster, which we courted 
by continued neglect on the part of successive Governments to 
realise and fulfil their primary duties. So great a risk must never 
be taken again, and, as an insurance against it, the defence of 
the Empire should as far as possible be placed on a new plane 
outside the sphere of party politics. No Government could 
survive default on our National Debt, and it should be equally 
impossible for it to survive if it could be shown to have failed to 
pay the premiums on our national insurances. The remedy for 
past insecurity appears to lie in entrusting the task of fixing the 
basis upon which our defences shall be maintained to an authority 
representative of the whole Empire, and entrusting to the same 
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authority the responsibility for determining the aims of our 
Imperial Foreign Policy. How such an authority can best be 
constituted will be the most important matter which the coming 
Imperial Conference will have to discuss. If constituted, the new 
authority would, in consultation with the highest diplomatic, 
naval, military, and financial officers of the Empire, fix the 
defence programme over a term of years, and estimate the annual 
expenditure required to give effect to it. The expenditure so 
determined would be apportioned to the various units of the 
Empire in accordance with arrangements which would also require 
to be made by the Imperial Conference. Each individual Govern- 
ment of the Empire, including the Home Government, would in 
these circumstances be concerned with the provision of that por- 
tion only of the total expenditure for which it was responsible. 

By this means party strife could be in great measure eliminated 
in regard to the minimum needed for the security of the Empire. 
It may, however, be hoped that the individual units of the Empire 
will not be content with the bare minimum, and that a well- 
considered system of universal national service will be adopted 
by each and all on lines which will promote patriotic spirit, moral 
discipline, and physical training throughout the Empire. 

(3) To regulate the trade of the Empire for the purpose of 
establishing such improved and stable conditions of industry and 
commerce as may bring increased prosperity and security to 
workers, employers, and capitalists throughout the territories of 
the Empire and its Allies. 

Regulation of the trade of the Empire is required for two main 
purposes : (a) To support the foreign policy of the Empire; (6) to 
promote the production and prosperity of the Empire. Action 
taken with the latter object should be confined within as narrow 
limits as the circumstances require. A system of tariffs and export 
duties furnishes the readiest means of regulating trade and 2f 
determining the volume and direction of its flow. Subject to 
Imperial necessities, the utmost freedom of initiative and action 
should be exercised in these matters by the various Governments 
of the Empire. So far as tariffs or duties may be imposed for the 
purposes of Imperial Foreign Policy, it appears to be desirable 
that they should be uniform throughout the Empire, and be addi- 
tional to those which may be established by the State Govern- 
ments in the independent exercise of their powers ; and that such 
revenues as may accrue from the additional imposts should be 
retained by the State Governments. The Central Imperial 
Authority would in such circumstances have no direct financial 
inducement to impose tariffs. So far as internal relations are 
concerned, it appears to be necessary to agree that differential 
treatment of the various units of the Empire will not be permitted. 
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A system established by any unit must apply equally to every 
other unit. 

The main purpose of a system of Imperial tariffs and duties is 
to promote exchange of Imperial products and stability of Imperial 
trade, which can best be secured by establishing conditions under 
which overseas producers can rely on being able to market a high 
proportion of their produce at remunerative prices, and home 
manufacturers can count on assured supplies of raw materials. 
The possibility of establishing such conditions rests mainly upon 
the willingness or otherwise of the Home Government to accept a 
policy of preference for Empire products as an essential feature of 
Imperial Union. A favourable pronouncement on this point 
would certainly go far to assure the success of the coming 
Conference. 

(4) To encourage and ensure the conservation and develop- 
ment of the resources and opportunities of the Empire for the 
primary benefit of its Citizens and its Allies, 

The view that the interests of our own people and of our Allies 
should be preferred to those of third parties requires no discus- 
sion at this time. Our eyes have been opened to the dangers 
with which a peaceful penetration of our territories may be 
attended, and it is important that we should take precautions 
against it overseas on lines similar to those which were recom- 
mended for the United Kingdom, earlier in this article, when deal- 
ing with the aims of home policy. It is also important that there 
should be uniformity of treatment of these matters throughout 
the Empire. 

But the objects with which this aim is concerned are of far 
wider scope than mere regulation of the persons by whom the 
opportunities and resources of the Empire may be enjoyed and 
developed. We must also have a definite constructive policy 
designed to encourage the fullest possible use of those opportunities 
and the energetic development of our unrivalled natural resources. 
So far the development of our overseas resources has been 
largely a matter of chance, and has been mainly due to the inde- 
pendent initiative of individuals or of Colonial Governments. 
India and Egypt furnish notable and exceptional instances of 
reproductive and beneficent State development, carried out on the 
initiative of great public servants; while the success which has 
attended the introduction of the Para rubber tree into our Far 
Eastern possessions, and of the cocoa shrub into West Africa, 
illustrates the solid commercial results which may be anticipated 
if a fuller measure of support be given to our scientific and research 
departments. But so far the development of our great tropical 
estates has been largely carried out in watertight compartments, 
and not as part of a well-considered and far-seeing Imperial policy. 
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There has been no- guiding authority to direct it, and our posses- 
sions have been starved of the capital which is needed for their 
adequate development. The time has come when, by liberal use 
of Imperial credit, the Dominion Governments should be assisted 
as far as possible to undertake the further irrigation and other 
works needed for the promotion of settlement and greater produc- 
tiveness from land; and when the Imperial Government should 
itself undertake the active development on commercial lines of 
large areas in tropical and other regions, where the conditions 
are such as to limit and restrict action by private individuals. 

The necessity for giving to the manufacturers of the Empire 
the first opportunity of acquiring such of their raw materials as 
are produced within the Empire is also a matter to which this 
aim relates, and for which a solution must be found on lines which 
are fair to both producer and consumer. Export duties combined 
with a general system of Imperial preference and guarantees of 
minimum prices will probably furnish the solution. It is clearly 
an Imperial interest that our own manufacturers should not go 
short as the result of diversion of Empire products to other 
quarters. The matter must accordingly be settled in the general 
interest on lines of fair compromise and consideration of individual 
interests. 

(5) To promote the establishment of improved means of com- 
munication between the various portions of the Empire, under 
conditions which will ensure that the control and benefit of the 
organisations required for the purpose are in British hands. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this aim, having 
regard to the world-wide extent of the Empire and the distances 
which separate its territories from one another. Improved means 
of communication and of intercourse are urgently needed to draw 
our scattered communities more closely together, and to facilitate 
that mutual exchange of products and ideas which furnishes the 
best basis of enduring Union. The protection of British shipping 
has been already stated as a cardinal aim of home policy. The 
improvement and protection of Imperial communications should 
similarly be an essential feature of Imperial policy. But it is 
not sufficient merely to give a preferent position to British ship- 
ping. Where our great shipping lines are exposed to the fierce 
competition of subsidised foreign vessels our own Government 
should not hesitate to intervene and at least equalise the condi- 
tions. It should, moreover, be prepared, on good cause shown, 
to give State assistance where the needs of growing industries 
require the provision of special facilities, as, for instance, cold 
storage, in circumstances where a shipping line would not be 
justified in providing them, or in giving that regular and speedy 
service without which a trade in perishable products cannot be 
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maintained. Expenditure for these and similar purposes will, if 
‘wisely incurred, be of exceptional value by assisting to promote 
the successful and early development of our tropical possessions, 
where opportunities and resources of the greatest promise, and 
immense reserves of unskilled labour, can be utilised with great 
benefit to our national wealth and trade and to the industries of 
our home population. 

(6) To promote the welfare and training of the indigenous 
Native populations of the Empire, and especially by encouraging 
them to take part in productive industry, upon terms which secure 
for them fair treatment in respect of their earnings and of 
conditions of life. 

Considerations, both of duty and of interest, can be urged in 
support of this aim, with which the future of our Empire is more 
intimately concerned than has hitherto been generally recognised. 
Our vast territories cannot be adequately developed by European 
labour alone, and by dispensation of Providence the zones within 
which native and European labour can respectively be employed 
to the best advantage are, as a rule, clearly determined by climatic 
conditions. In sub-tropical regions questions of competition may 
sometimes arise, but in the majority of cases the areas within 
which the European can be employed most usefully as a super- 
visor of labour are sharply defined. The real value to Great 
Britain of its tropical possessions is that they provide the raw 
materials which permit a larger population to be supported by 
home industry. So far from supplying an outlet for a large 
surplus population, they have a precisely opposite effect. They 
tend to minimise surplus population. The great volume of trade 
which has already sprung from our tropical possessions in Africa, 
at a time when their development has hardly begun, is a factor 
of the utmost significance from an Imperial standpoint, and we 
shall do well to remember that the future of our Empire, as our 
European populations increase, will tend to depend increasingly 
upon our capacity to elevate and employ the teeming millions of 
natives for whose welfare we are responsible. 


Much more might have been said in connexion with every one 
of the aims of policy which have been outlined but imperfectly 
in this article, and many further suggestions might have been 
made ; but, in the view of the writer, it is important at the present 
time to survey the whole field of Imperial endeavour and to sub- 
ordinate details in order that its essential features may be viewed 
in right perspective. The aims which have been indicated 
require for their successful prosecution the same united purpose 
and concentration of effort as the conduct of the War has 
demanded of us: Is it too much to hope that from the ashes of 
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dead controversies a great Imperial Party may arise which will be 
strong enough to sweep aside all lesser considerations and devote 
itself unremittingly to the task of Empire reorganisation? To 
this end new men and new leaders are needed, with new concep- 
tions of our Imperial responsibilities and with the courage and 
determination required to discharge them. The new wine is 
flowing from the press of War and cannot be contained in old 
bottles. We have been privileged to witness one of those vast 
social cataclysms which are attended by great happenings and are 
fraught with grave consequences to the future of mankind. Not 
the least of these happenings has been a mighty quickening of 
that British Imperial spirit which gained for us our Empire, and 
upon which we depend for its regeneration. 


H. Witson Fox. 
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BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL FROM 
1756 TO 1915 


4A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
*‘ CONTINUOUS VOYAGE’ 


Til 
THE LINKS BETWEEN 1915, 1807, AND 1756 


‘ A temperate assertion of the true principles of the law of war in regard 
to neutral commerce, seems, as far as human foresight can penetrate, 
essential to our public safety..—War in Disguise, James Srepuen (1806). 


‘The beneficent influence of the mass of conventions known as Inter- 
national Law is indisputable, nor should its authority be lightly under- 
mined ; but it cannot prevent the interests of belligerents and neutrals from 
clashing, nor speak with perfect clearness when they do.’—Manan. 


AND now, at last, I come to the study of the one question which 
divides the United States and Great Britain in regard to the 
Order in Council of the 11th of March, 1915, the real meaning 
of the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ ; and I hope to find for the 
doctrine its proper place in the history of the war with France. 
Policy, which is the effort of the selected Few to guide the 
actions of the Many into what they conceive to be the proper 
channels, often finds a check in unexpected developments of 
human nature. Failure to foresee and gauge the strength of those 
developments necessitates a change of policy, or a fresh selection 
of the Few. Failure to gauge the human nature of the neutral 
merchant led to changes of Ministers as well as of the belligerent 
policy of England. The policy expressed in the Instructions to 
the Fleet issued immediately on the outbreak of war in 1793 was 
sound ; but it was modified almost as immediately in 1794, again 
in 1798, and yet again when the war was renewed in 1803. The 
only thing that did not change was the insistence of the neutral 
merchant to gather his harvest of profits while wars lasted. 
But policy is sometimes helped, sometimes thwarted, by those 
staid institutions which theoretically have nothing to do with it— 
the Courts, and the Judges who minister in them. So it came 
about in the matter of these Instructions that, drawing from one 
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of those repositories of wisdom, the Clouds or the Judicial Bosom, 
the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage,’ they came in aid of policy, 
and defeated the cunning devices of the neutrals for assisting the 
enemy. 

This is, of course, a very imperfect statement ; for the Courts, 
even Prize Courts, do not devise doctrines and set them adrift in 
the world for the guidance of men and sailors. They expound 
them as occasions may arise. Now this doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage’ is not to be found expressed in any of the Instructions.* 
The Court judged the action of the Fleet in its interpretation 
of them, and declared it to be sound and in conformity with the 
laws of war. Perhaps the order to strike at the neutrals’ evasions 
originated with My Lords at Whitehall. I like better to think of 
it as the idea of some junior captain, discussed in the Admiral’s 
cabin, and, probably after strenuous argument, approved, but 
with the reminder that should official support at home be wanting 
he must take the consequences himself. For the spirit of Nelson 
danced on the waves of the ocean; and, we may be sure, every 
officer of the Fleet knew the story, how the captain of the frigate 
Boreas, 28, had disobeyed the Admiral of the West Indian station 
as to the proper enforcement of the Navigation Acts and with- 
stood the Governor of Barbadoes, had been threatened with 
writs in many actions-at-law, and how no censure from My Lords 
had followed, but the promise of assistance of the Crown lawyers 
should the suits be pressed against him. So, as I say, I like to 
think of this doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage ’ as having originated 
with the executive action of the Fleet interpreting the instruc- 
tions of the Government. My own profession must in this matter 
yield the palm to the Service, resting well content with being the 
support which its erudition made it, both in the enunciation of the 
doctrine and in its ultimate developments. 

But the Admirals in those slow sailing-days must have been 
grievously harassed by the everlasting changes of policy, never 
knowing from one dilatory mail to the next which ships might be 
seized, which must be left alone. We may imagine much fuming 
and fretting on the quarter-decks that the Government should be 
to one clear policy, striking at the base use of the neutral flag, con- 
stant never; and it is hardly probable that either commercial 
policy or conciliation of neutrals met with much favour in the 
eyes of the seamen. 

In the two preceding articles? I have traced the story of 
the direct attacks which each belligerent made on the commerce 


1 Rather the reverse, so the owners of the captured vessels contended; for 
the Instructions authorised the seizure of all ships coming ‘ directly’ from the 
West Indian colonies to any port in Europe; and this, they argued, could not 
apply to an indirect voyage by way of a neutral port. 

? In the September and October numbers of this Review. 
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of the other ; but there have been frequent references to a policy, 
deliberately pursued by Great Britain, not merely to destroy 
French oversea commerce, nor merely to benefit British trade at 
its expense, but specially devised to develop British trade, 
briefly described as making England ‘ the storehouse and toll-gate 
of the world’s commerce.’ There was at the same time a desire, 


whenever it seemed practical, to conciliate the United States by 


concessions ; in other words, to moderate belligerent action against 
France so that its effect should be less severe on American traders. 
The grain of mustard seed, destined to develop into the tree which 
has cast its shadow across the path of war for all time, was the 
concession of 1794 which, while it maintained the prohibition 
against neutrals carrying the produce of the French West Indies 
to Europe, sanctioned the direct trade between these colonies and 
the United States. 

This concession was full of commercial potentialities, and the 
American traders were quick to seize them. Those excellent 
commodities, molasses, coffee, spices and the like, were as much 
in demand in Europe as by the wealthy planters of the States. 
The produce of the hostile colonies which they were allowed freely 
to import into the United States they thence re-exported to France 
and the Continent, ‘the broken voyage being considered to purge 
the origin of the commodities.’ Mahan says that the rise in price, 
due to diminished production and decrease of transport, ‘allowed 
them to take the sugar and coffee of the colonies at war with 
England to American ports, re-ship it to the Continent, and yet 
make a good profit on the transaction.’ No amount of diplomatic 
writing could alter the fact that this was an evasion of the limits 
set to the traffic with the hostile colonies which had been con- 
ceded ; and when the Fleet brought in the vessels engaged in it 
the Prize Courts enunciated the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage,’ 
and condemned them. 

The American argued thus: I am allowed to import from 
the French West Indies to my own ports ; I am also free to export 
from those ports to the Continent; these two rights exercised in 
conjunction cannot make a wrong. But the Instructions con- 
tained two elements: a permission—to import to the United 
States ; and a prohibition—not to import to Europe from the West 
Indies. The two operated disjunctively ; the permission of the 
Instructions could not annihilate the prohibition. What is not 
found therein permitted, is understood to be prohibited. 

But further diplomatic writing led to further concession ; and 
in 1798 neutral vessels were exempted from capture ‘bound from 
the hostile colonies to Europe, and leaden with colonial produce, 
provided the latter had become neutral property and its destina- 
tion was to their own country, or to a port of Great Britain.’ The 
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Government had developed a commercial policy which sought to 
take advantage of the neutral’s evasions of the Instructions. 
‘ Pitt’s Government seems to have considered all trade which did 
not go direct to hostile countries an advantage to Great Britain, 
and especially if it could be drawn to pass through its own ports’ ; 
the germs of the formula which expressed the policy, ‘no trade 
except through England.’ Mahan writes : 

The law of self-preservation, divined by the instinct of the State, 
demanded that the United Kingdom should become, for that war, the 
storehouse of the world’s commerce. The more thriving that commerce, 
the better for her, if it could be concentrated in her own borders. Thus 
France and the whole world should become tributary to a wealth and toa 
power by which, not Great Britain only, but the whole world should be 
saved. It was a great conception, of slow growth and gradual realisa- 
tion; it was disfigured in its progress by imperfections, blunders, and 
crimes* ; but it was radically sound, and in the end victorious, for upon 
Great Britain and upon commerce hung the destinies of the world. 


The Instructions of 1798, allowing the colonial produce to come 
direct to a British port, made deviation to an American port un- 
necessary ; the deviation to the Continent now occurred in 
England itself; the re-exportation which had been contrived at 
a port such as Marblehead could now be contrived at a port such 
as Plymouth. ‘The use immediately made by the American 
merchant of this new licence,’ says James Stephen, ‘ was to make 
a pretended destination to British ports that convenient cover for 
a voyage from the hostile colonies to Europe, which their flag 
could not otherwise give.’ And then the British merchant joined 
in the scramble for war profits; he was as often as not the im- 
porter making use of the neutral carrier. Stephen’s comment is 
that ‘since it was found necessary or prudent to allow European 
neutrals to carry on this trade directly with their own country, 
some compensation was sought to obtain for ourselves a share of 
these rich imports.’ 

We had submitted to a most dangerous mutilation of our belligerent 
rights to satisfy the rapacity of other nations; and we felt, perhaps, like 
the poor seaman, mentioned by Goldsmith, who, in a famine at sea, being 
obliged to spare a certain part of his body to feed his hungry companions, 
reasonably claimed to have the first steak for himself. 


When the war reopened in 1803 the new Instructions adopted 
the principle of 1798, allowing the trade from the hostile colonies 
to be carried to Europe by neutral vessels to the countries to 
which they belonged ; but the experience of the previous war com- 

* The only ‘crime’ with which Mahan charges Great Britain was the refusal 
to admit cargoes to have been bona fide imported into the United States which 
had gone into bond, and on which when re-exported the drawback had been 
received. I have, in a subsequent footnote (on p. 918), shown that Mahan was 
in error in calling this action ‘ little short of robbery.’ 

3N 2 
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pelled the elimination of ports in the United Kingdom as permitted 
places of destination from those colonies, and also the require- 
ment that the cargo as well as the ship should belong to subjects 
of the neutral country to which the voyage was made. 

Yet another influence was at work. France, and the Conti- 
nent through France, demanded British goods as well as West 
Indian produce : ‘ The superior quality and abundance of British 
manufactures created a demand which evaded all watchfulness 
and enlisted all classes against the officials.’ The British trader 
was eager also to supply this demand, and he again employed the 
American shipowner as his carrier. 

One other factor-in the situation must be noted for the sake 
of completeness. One of the articles of the Jay Treaty of 1794 
gave another concession to the United States. American ships 
were granted the privilege of direct trade between their own 
country and the British East and West Indies ; but they were pre- 
cluded from carrying the produce of these dependencies to other 
foreign ports. 

There were thus at work three distinct influences : first and 
foremost, the belligerent policy which sought to destroy the 
enemy’s oversea trade and to prevent the neutral from assisting 
him ; secondly, the commercial policy, which sought not merely 
to defend British commerce against Bonaparte’s Continental 
System, but to develop it antagonistically to that System; 
thirdly, the conciliation policy, devised specially to appease the 
United States by mitigating the effect of the belligerent policy on 
its traders, and at the same time to enable the British trader to 
avail himself of all the advantages which the American shipowner 
had to offer. Too complicated, too closely interwoven, too con- 
flicting in its varied interests, the elements too discordant, each 
policy containing in itself an inherent difficulty and all being 
mutually antagonistic, it was perhaps not surprising that, though 
the enemy suffered, this combination of policies ultimately led to 
the domestic catastrophe which was fully dealt with in my second 
article. It led to worse, war with the United States. 

T suppose that Englishmen know less about this strange war 
than of any in their history, side issue as it was of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Its memories have ceased to rankle, and it is permissible 
to discuss coldly and dispassionately the issue that it raised : and 
necessary, for it originated in circumstances very closely analogous 
to those of to-day. In the midst of a great war a neutral State 
was clamorously asserting the commercial rights of its citizens, 
vehemently protesting that both belligerents were violating them. 
That State opened hostilities against one of them. To be logical 
she should have declared war against both, for she had precisely 
the same grievance against both, interference with the harvest 
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which her traders were reaping from the war. Yet the world in 
both hemispheres had for long been too charged with electricity 
for the United States to be suspected of taking sides with either 
of the belligerents. Moreover England had shown herself con- 
ciliatory ; the more she was pressed the more she conceded, for 
her position on the sea enabled her to modify her policy. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, was quite willing to engage in diplo- 
matic conversations, but could not modify the negative policy of 
refusing his ports to the neutral. The crisis came with the 
Orders in Council and the Berlin and Milan Decrees; the United 
States demanded the abandonment of them all. Again England 
made concessions, but Napoleon remained obdurate. Yet when 
the negotiations came to breaking point he succeeded ‘by a 
trick,’ to use Mahan’s words, in throwing the United States into 
the scale against Great Britain, inducing ‘an over-eager Presi- 
dent’ to believe that he had revoked his Decrees. The whole 
series of Orders in Council were withdrawn on the 23rd of June, 
1812, but too late to avert the threatened war, which had been 
declared on the 18th of June. 

A‘curious problem in the ethics of national conduct! We are 
forced to believe that the great issue involved in the European 
War had no interest for the United States, and that the one thing 
she cared for was the profit her traders were making out of it. 
Still the question is persistent whether it is possible for a neutral 
State to take up arms against one belligerent for the sake of 
what Mahan calls ‘the laudable desire for gain’ without an 
implication of sympathy with the other. The United States 
would have scorned the suggestion that she was the ally of 
Napoleon ; yet it must be confessed that her attitude of opposi- 
tion to the St. Helena Act which, with the consent of the Allies, 
prohibited the access of ships to the island prison was 
consistent with antipathy, or at least indifference, to their 
cause. Throughout, even to this last act in the great drama, she 
endeavoured to keep her alleged trade rights in a world apart from 
the principles for which England was fighting, a separate issue to 
be fought for if need be. It might be that one imperiously- 
minded man was seeking the hegemony of Europe; that was a 
question which concerned Europe alone; from that contest the 
United States stood aloof. Yet it cannot be asserted that her 
position, that she might wage a second war without participa- 


“ Mahan gives the following succinct account of the attitude assumed by 
the United States against the two belligerents : ‘In May, 1810, the Non-Inter- 
course Act expired by its own limitations. A proviso, however, was imme- 
diately enacted that if, before the 3rd of March, 1811, either Great Britain or 
France should recall their decrees so far as they affected the United States, 
the Act should, within three months of the revocation, revive against the Power 
that maintained its edicts.’ 
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tion in the first, was in all circumstances untenable. If, for 
example, one of the belligerents had deliberately attacked neutral 
trade with neutral, that trade which we endeavour so unsuccess- 
fully to define as ‘ bona-fide neutral trade’: or had wantonly 
sunk American vessels, or even enemy merchantmen with Ameri- 
can citizens on board: or, in defiance of conventions to which 
both the belligerents and the United States were parties, had 
violated any of those laws of humanity which have been reduced 
into concrete form as the laws of war ; then, without alliance with 
the other, without feeling sympathy or antipathy with his cause, 
she would legitimately take up arms, and that belligerent would 
find himself, through his own fault, with two wars on his hands. 
But if there be a Judge of Nations, as there is said to be a Law 
of Nations, if ‘wrong’ be a term applicable to their conduct, to 
wage that second war for commercial profit alone, even though 
the right to it were clear beyond argument, must be wrong. For 
the life of nations is higher in the scale of values than the profit 
of the individual citizen. The customs of the world have provided 
financial compensation as an equivalent for the one which it 
cannot be for the other. 

If this appear to be an exaggerated estimate of the American 
declaration of war in 1812, it may be tested by a comparison 
between the inflammatory Message of the President to Congress 
with the Regent’s Declarations before and after the hostilities 
commenced. 

Of course, the impressment of British sailors enforced by 
search on American ships was a definite grievance ; though it is 
a question the merits of which are hardly to be understood at the 
present time. There was a long-standing grievance on our side 
in the engagement of our sailors in American ships which, even 
in 1805, was described as ‘ a growing, as well as a tremendous 
evil,’ because it seriously interfered with the manning of the 
Fleet. But our action to redress that grievance was a straw 
undoubtedly, whether the first or the last does not much matter. 
The rest of the load under which the American camel was alleged 
to be groaning was made up of false issues. The long series of 
concessions which commenced in 1794 had been dexterously 
developed into the ‘rights’ of 1812. A full century has not 
changed the policy nor the claim based on it. There was one 
issue then as there is one issue now: is trading with the enemy 
assisting the enemy? If it is, then either all vestige of ‘ neutral 
right’ or the ‘Rule of 1756’ must disappear. I believe the 
historical solution to the question to be this : that neutral trading 
with the enemy rests on concession from the belligerent alone. 
True, it cannot be forbidden; but it may be prevented, because 
it is profitable to the enemy. 
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I shall now trace briefly the evolutionary story of the doctrine 
of ‘continuous voyage’ as it may be derived from the reports of 
Prize Court decisions. It breaks up into several distinct stages 
which follow the natural tendency of the commercial mind to 
seize opportunities of trade. At one stage we shall find the politi-, 
cian intruding with his thin-drawn arguments. But one of the 
main factors in the development of the evasions it was designed to 
meet were the trade winds and ocean currents which, dominating 
in those days the courses of the sailing ships, conspired to help 
them. The intended voyage from the West Indies to Europe 
influenced by wind and weather took vessels up to the American 
coast ; the substitution, if winds were favouring, of an intentional 
deviation to an American port was almost automatic. And once 
the American port became a calculated port of call in the voyage 
the establishment there of a shipping agent followed as a matter 
of course. In the natural processes of trade the shipping agent 
developed into a trader on his own account; and then came the 
simple device of transhipment and reshipment of the cargo to 
disguise the original destination, and afterwards the additional 
cleverness of paying Customs duty, and getting drawback when 
the new voyage was commenced. James Stephen’s summary of 
the story is particularly interesting. He had practised in the 
oversea Courts, and knew what he was talking about.* 


Such is the position of the United States, and such the effect of the 
trade winds, that European vessels, homeward-bound from the West 
Indios, can touch at their ports with very little inconvenience or delay ; 
and the same is the case, though in a less degree, in regard to vessels coming 
from the remotest parts of South America or the East Indies. The 
passage from the Gulph of Mexico, especially, runs so close along the 
North American shore, that ships bound from the Havannah, from Vera 
Cruz, and other great Spanish ports bordering on that Gulph, to Europe, 
can touch at certain ports in the United States with scarcely any devia- 
tion. On an outward voyage to the East and West Indies, indeed, the 
proper course is more to the southward, than will well consist with touching 
in North America; yet the deviation for that purpose is not a very formid- 
able inconvenience. .. .” 

From these causes it has naturally happened, that the protection given 
by the American flag, to the intercourse between our European enemies 
and their colonies, since the instruction of January, 1794, has chiefly been 
in the way of a double voyage, in which America has been the half-way 
house, or central point of communication. The fabrics and commodities 
of France, Spain, and Holland, have been brought under American 
colours to ports in the United States; and from thence re-exported, under 
the same flag, for the supply of the hostile colonies. Again, the produce 
of those colonies has been brought, in a like manner, to the American ports, 
and from thence re-shipped to Europe.‘ 


* Much of these passages from War in Disguise has been incorporated, 
without quotation marks, in Mr, Leone Levi’s History of British Commerce. 

* This tribute to the author of War in Disguise is paid by the Dictionary 
of National Biography. "War in Disguise, p. 43. * Ibid. p. 44. 
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Referring to the transfer of practically all commerce to neutral 
vessels during the war, by France, Spain, and Holland, he adds 
that it may be truly affirmed that 


not a single merchant ship under a flag inimical to Great Britain, now 
crosses the Equator, or traverses the Atlantic Ocean... . With the 
exception only of a very small portion of the coasting trade of our 
enemies, not a mercantile sail of any description, now enters or clears 
from their ports in any part of the globe, but under neutral colours.’ 

Enormous is the amount of the produce of the new world, thus poured 
into the south, as well as the north of Europe, under cover of the neutral 
flag! . . . Nor is it only in tlieir own ports that our enemies receive the 
exports of America, and of Asia, in contempt of our maritime efforts. 
Hamburgh, Altona, Embden, Gottenburgh, Copenhagen, Lisbon, and 
various other neutral markets, are supplied, and even glutted with the 
produce of the West Indies, and the fabrics of the East, brought from 
the prosperous colonies of powers hostile to this country. By the rivers 
and canals of Germany and Flanders they are floated into the warehouses 
of our enemies, or circulated for the supply of their customers in neutral 
countries. They supplant, or rival the British planter and merchant, 
throughout the continent of Europe, and in all the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. They supplant even the manufacturers of Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Yorkshire; for the looms and forges of Germany are put in 
action by the colonial produce of our enemies, and are rivalling us, by 
the ample supplies they send under the neutral flag, to every part of the 
New World.” 


The case of the William, in 1806, to which I have referred so 
frequently in previous writing, forms a convenient starting-point 
for the consideration of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage,’ 
because the Appeal Court in Prize dealt authoritatively with the 
different forms of evasion of the Instructions then common." 

The neutral owners of this vessel desired, in spite of the 
Instructions, to get a cargo of cocoa from the Spanish colony, 
La Guira, to Bilbao; so they sent her first to the neutral port of 
Marblehead, in Massachusetts, unloaded the cargo, paid the duty, 
took some sugar on board from the Havannah, reloaded the cocoa, 
received the customs drawback, and then the ship set sail for 
Spain. But, after the manner of British ships in war time, even 
before the days of wireless, one happened to fall in with the 
William, with the result that her course was altered to Halifax, 
where prize proceedings were instituted and the vessel condemned. 
The owners appealing, the condemnation was affirmed, and the 

* War in Disguise, p. 71. 

© Ibid. p. 72. 

™ This case is commonly referred to as ‘Lord Stowell’s decision’; more 
accurately it was the decision of the Court of Delegates, the ‘ Court of Appeal 
sitting in Admiralty,’ on appeal from the Vice-Admiralty Court of Halifax, 
- Nova Scotia, composed of Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls, and Sir 
William Scott. The doctrine, however, may rightly be attributed to Sir 
William Scott, as he had enunciated it in several previous decisions; and it 
had been brought specially into prominence in the case of the Zssez. 
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doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ once and for all established. 
The principle was simple and the logic faultless. | Considering 
that the general principle is clear that, if you cannot do a thing 
directly you cannot do it indirectly : considering that the Instruc- 
tions authorise the seizure of neutral vessels going from the 
French or Spanish West Indies to France or Spain : it follows 
that such a vessel cannot avoid seizure by calling at a neutral port 
on her way ; therefore, in the instance, the voyage ought properly 
to be described as ‘direct’ from the West Indies to Spain, 14 
Marblehead. 

As with the enemy’s colonial trade, so with his coasting trade. 
The Ebenezer, a neutral Prussian ship, was seized in 1803 with 
a cargo of wine apparently on an innocent voyage from Embdeu 
to Antwerp. The cruiser on patrol was suspicious, and discovered 
that she had cleared originally from Bordeaux, whence the wine ; 
that she had spent but three days in Embden, and had then 
cleared for Antwerp. The original scheme of the voyage was 
Bordeaux to Antwerp, broken for deception’s sake at the neutral 
port of Embden ; she was therefore carrying on the coasting trade 
of the enemy, and suffered the penalty. To make matiers worse, 
she had false papers. 

Thus in the earliest days of the nineteenth century the doctrine 
of ‘ continuous voyage’ became an integral part of sea-law ; neu- 
tral vessels on devious courses with their cargoes were seized, and 
their fate determined according to their true and not according 
to their fictitious voyage. Such vessels seem to have been singu- 
larly unfortunate in their attempts to evade ‘the jealousy and 
vigilance’ of His Majesty’s ships. The eyes of the Navy are 
trained young to see through nature’s mists; the artificial ones 
contrived by the ingenious brain of the trader had little chance. 

And the Prize Courts helped. When the merchant and his 
agent at the neutral port of call sought to give the intermediate 
transhipment the character of an original importation by passing 
the cargo into the Customs, and passing it out again, the Courts 
devised the ‘common-stock ’ principle as a test for the protection 
of that bona fide neutral trade which the belligerent has no right, 
and certainly no desire, to interfere with. If that test could not 
be satisfied condemnation followed. The test was transparent in 
its genuineness and simplicity : bona fide neutral cargo must be 
intended to pass into the stock of the importing country. But 
this very simplicity itself suggested the method of evasion. 
What better proof of bona fide importation could there be than 
payment of Customs duties? The law of the Customs has always 
recognised an intermediate port as a necessary factor in com- 
merce, and has facilitated matters by creating bonded warehouses ; 
the import duties are paid or secured, the goods go into bond, and 
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when the re-exportation takes place a large part of the duties are 
repaid in the shape of drawback. The machinery for getting 
round the ‘common-stock’ principle was therefore ready to 
hand. Yet the simple-minded trader was indignant when the 
Courts, in the case of the Essex, declared that the receipt of draw- 
back destroyed the idea of bona fide importation. The owner had 
paid $5278 duty, and had drawn back $5080! And yet the United 
States Government expressed surprise and wrote State Papers. 

Mahan, while admitting the soundness of these decisions, con- 
siders that ‘ the action of the British Government is open to severe 
censure ’ because it gave no warning of what he deems to have 
been a change of policy. But it was fully vindicated by Sir 
William Grant in his judgment in the William. He understood, 
he said, that the decision in the Essex ‘ was a surprise upon the 
merchants of America’; they seem to have been led to believe 
‘that proof of landing and payment of duties in America would 
in every case be held absolutely decisive of the legality of the 
voyage.” The Court had never countenanced such an idea; the 
real nature of the voyage was always to be looked to, and the 
circumstances in which the drawback had been received clearly 
negatived the idea of bona fide importation.” 

So the doctrine remained for fifty years, till it received a 
notable development during the American Civil War. The posi- 
tions were reversed, and the political views which had been 
engendered by neutrality were subjected to the rigorous test of 
judicial reasoning when belligerency took its place. 

The United States was the belligerent, the British merchant 
the neutral, who played the game of profit or loss, known generi- 
cally as ‘ blockade-running,’ in the same old way. The blockade 
of the Southern ports, so thin as almost to escape recognition by 


12 This is one of the few instances in which Mahan seems to have lost his 
critical faculty. He deems the absence of notice to have been so vital that 
he declares that ‘the first seizures were little short of robbery’! He confuses, 
most curiously for so careful a writer, the decisions of the Courts with the 
action of the Government, and apparently did not appreciate, or had over- 
looked, Sir William Grant’s judgment, for he misconceives the meaning of 
the decisions. It is probable that in the subsequent diplomatic correspondence 
the British Government declined to admit the unsoundness of the decisions 
in the Zssex and the William, but beyond this it took no share in the suggested 
‘ change of policy.” I dwell on the point because it seems to throw a doubt on 
the soundness of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ from a juridical point 
of view. But that part of the business which does stand in need of criticism 
is the attitude of the United States Government, which contended that the 
transhipment was fully justified by American law, and refused to see any 
evasion of belligerent right, the existence of which it did not deny. The 
American Customs law had clearly nothing to do with the question; it is 
preposterous to suppose that a belligerent right can be modified in its exercise 
by neutral legislation. The suggestion would be inevitable that such legisla- 
tion was passed with the deliberate intention of assisting the enemy, by 
relieving him from the pressure of the belligerent’s hostilities. 
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neutral Governments, invited it; but such American ships as 
there were exercised their war rights with the traditional vigilance 
of the naval officer, and the best-laid neutral plans went wrong. 

The Bermuda was a British merchantman laden with contra- 
band of war, from Liverpool to Charleston, with intent to break 
blockade. She put in at St. George in the Bermudas, and at 
Nassau in the Bahamas, convenient ports for her future opera- 
tions. Yet in spite of many ingenious devices she did not escape 
condemnation : on two grounds, under the law of contraband and 
also under the law of blockade. The second ground illustrates 
the natural development of the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage.’ 

According to American, as well as English, prize law, the 
‘ offence ’ of the neutral vessel lay in the intent to break blockade, 
and not merely in the fact of breaking it. Leaving Liverpool 
with intent to run the blockade of Charleston, a vessel could be 
seized at any point in her voyage. Obviously therefore, putting 
into a neutral port in the West Indies, so long as the intention 
remained, did not break the continuity_of its fulfilment, but only 
made it circuitous ; and thus the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ 
found another application. 

This decision has curiously frightened learned authors, and 
has led them to retaliate by stating very positively, but very 
wrongly, that the doctrine has no application to blockade. That 
it does not now apply is obvious, because we have abandoned that 
old rule of intent, and vessels are no longer liable to seizure except 
when found within the area in which the blockading forces are 
operating.** But the American Court was clearly right; and the 
only criticism I have to make is that the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyage’ seems to have been applied from excess of caution. 
St. George and Nassau were treated as neutral ports, just as if 
they had been Spanish. But the Court might legitimately have 
held our West Indian colonies to be part of the Empire, and the 
voyage simple and direct from an English colony to Charleston. 

The primary ground of condemnation of the Bermuda was for 
carrying contraband, and this too holds an important place in 
the evolution of the doctrine. The doctrine had developed out of 
the proceedings of the shipowner ; the ‘ continuous voyage’ was 
the voyage of the ship. The ingenious neutral imagined that by 
sending the cargo on to its destination in another ship, and not in 
the same ship as in the case of the William, the effect of the 
doctrine might be avoided. Transhipments instead of re-ship- 
men‘: were therefore arranged at the neutral ports of call. But 


3 Now that the Declaration of London has finally passed away and the eld 
law of the sea has been restored, it may be that this rule of ‘intent’ has 
revived. That is a question on which it would be premature to express an 
opinion; it is on the knees of the learned President who has the fate of 
neutral merchants and their cargoes in charge. 
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contraband of war is liable to seizure at any point of its voyage 
to the enemy ; the American Court held that the doctrine in this 
case was applicable to it ; that, enemy destination existing, tran- 
shipment at a neutral port did not cure that damnatory fact. So 
the cargo ex Bermuda was condemned; and the Bermuda her- 
self, on quite a distinct development of the law, for conveyance of 
a cargo, most of which was contraband destined for the enemy. 
Whether her port of actual destination were blockaded or not was 
quite immaterial to this point.‘* There were, it may be added, 
circumstances of fraud and bad faith. 

Against this very logical conclusion the neutral merchants 
clamoured ; they always do, and always will, whether they be 


British or American. 
The answer is simple. These cargoes were going per fas et 
nefas to the enemy; the risk foreseen and deliberately run 


happened ; circuitous devices did not help to avert it. 

This, in common parlance, has come to be described as the 
creation of the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ by the American 
Courts. It was only a step in the evolution of the doctrine. But, 
curiously enough, it is all that was left of it : was all till the 11th 
of March, 1915; almost a sufficient excuse for preserving the old 
idea, the old compliment to the sagacity of the American Courts. 
For the causes which called the doctrine into being as to vessels 
no longer exist, colonial and coasting trade for the moment being 


4 There is a curious analogy between the principle of this part of the 
decision in the Bermuda and the Decree of the Directory of January 1798 
(referred to in my second article), of great interest, because it illustrates the 
extreme lengths to which the French were driven in their efforts to suppress 
neutral assistance to Great Britain; and also because it emphasises the distinc- 
tion between policy and the rigid enforcement of strict right. 

The Decree provided that ‘the character of vessels, relative to their quality 
of neutral or enemy, shall be determined by their cargo.’ So the character of 
the Bermuda was determined by its cargo, the greater part of which was 
contraband destined for the enemy. So, too, this principle was recognised 
by the Declaration of London, which provided in article 40 that ‘a vessel 
carrying contraband may be condemned if the contraband, reckoned either by 
value, weight, volume, or freight, forms more than half of the cargo.’ Thus 
the assistance to the enemy of the owner of the ship, as distinct from that 
of the owner of the cargo, was struck at. But the Directory declared that 
‘every vessel found at sea, having on board English merchandise as her cargo, 
in whole or in part, whosoever shall be the proprietor of this merchandise,’ 
should be seized; and justified this action by a further declaration that 
‘merchandise shall be reputed contraband for this cause alone that it comes 
from England or her possessions.’ 

As a principle of belligerency this was perfectly sound, but it was stretching 
it to the extreme limit, at which as policy it defeated its own ends. The 
neutral Americans complained; but the most bitter complaints were made by 
the French themselves. ‘If a handkerchief of English origin is found on 
board a neutral ship, both the rest of the cargo and the ship itself are 
subject to condemnation.’ The effect was at once apparent; it drove the neutral 
ships away from the French ports, and deprived the French merchants them- 
selves of their services as carriers. 
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no longer practical considerations, and, subject to the remark 
already made, the necessity of applying it to blockade had been 
deliberately abandoned.** 

Moreover it had become a specially American doctrine, for 
the Courts gave it one more logical extension in the case of the 
Peterhoff. ‘Continuous voyage’ was a term which smacked of 
the sea; could it be applied when the vessel was safe in harbour 
at the real end of her voyage, and the cargo had started on its own 
by land transport to the enemy camp? After a very patient 
examination of a very plain question the American Courts gave 
the obvious answer, Yes. 

The points which emerge with greatest clearness from this 
brief study of the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ are, that it was 
the formal recognition by the Courts of belligerent action; that 
the seizure of ships attempting to conceal their true destination 
was held to be as legitimate as the seizure of ships going direct to 
forbidden destinations ; and that as the prohibition of the direct 
voyage found its warrant in the ‘ Rule of 1756,’ so the belligerent 
action which the doctrine approves also finds its warrant in that 
Rule. The Rule strikes directly at neutral assistance to the 
enemy ; the assistance is obvious when the vessel or cargo has an 
enemy destination, in spite of all efforts to conceal it; and thus 
Wheaton’s definition gives the doctrine in its complete form, as 
well as the reason for its universal acceptance : ‘ It applies to all 
cases where the destination of the vessel or cargo is material. 
The right of the belligerent is to know the facts ; the policy of the 
neutral is to conceal them.’ 

It is surprising that this should not make an end of the whole 
matter. Yet the ingenuity of those who, pleading for the neutral 
merchant, desire to minimise the effect of sea-power is not ex- 
hausted. I have dealt elsewhere with the contention that, 
because the neutral merchant is one of the parties to the con- 
tracts of which commerce is made up, the belligerent must allow 
those contracts to be fulfilled although the enemy is ‘ of the other 
part,’ and that it all comes within the principle that ‘ neutral 
trade is free.’ Stated very briefly, the contention is this: that 
although it may be admitted that, in right of war, the belligerent 
may destroy property belonging to the enemy, yet he may not do 
so if it is a contract, the joint property of neutral and enémy. 


15 The writers have, however, discriminated. Mr. Oppenheim has invented 
the term ‘continuous transport,’ which will serve; and Mr. Maurice Low, in 
his strenuous and valuable articles in the Morning Post, has insisted that we 
should, in dealing with the cargo, use the term ‘ultimate destination,’ which 
also will serve, for it emphasises a fact, draws it out, as it were, from the 
confusion in which the writers have involved the application of the doctrine 
to cargo. So long as we each know what the other means, and the public knows 
it too, it does not matter much what we call it. 
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This contention may be put thus: although the belligerent may 
have the right to prevent the enemy receiving goods, yet he can- 
not prevent the neutral merchant sending them to the enemy ; and 
this is the major right; therefore the goods must be allowed to 
pass. 

More insidious, however, is the argument of the professors, 
who put this contention into another form. Let us admit, say 
they, that goods may be seized if they have an enemy destination : 
what is ‘destination’? It is a question of intention; and if the 
intention of the neutral consignor is to despatch them no further 
than a neutral port, what may afterwards become of them is no 
concern of the belligerent; even though ‘they ultimately find 
their way to a belligerent port, or to a belligerent army or navy, 
it will be in consequence of a new destination given to them,’ 
which has been impressed on the goods by other people ; ‘ and this 
notwithstanding that the neutral port may be a well-known market 
for the belligerent in question to seek supplies in, and that the 
goods may notoriously have been attracted to it by the existence 
of such a market,’ and even though ‘ the consignors of the goods 
to the neutral port may have had an expectation that they would 
reach the belligerent, but not an intention to that effect.’ ** 
Legally this astounding proposition is inexact, because the fact 
that the consignor has impressed on the goods the destination to 
th- neutral port only is not inconsistent with their being enemy 
property from the start of the voyage. But realise for a moment 
what this means practically! That the enemy may send his 
agents, in the selection of which he is to have an unlimited choice 
among neutrals or his own subjects, into a neutral country to buy 
munitions of war from an unsuspecting and guileless merchant, 
leaving it to him to despatch them in a neutral ship to some 
confederate of the purchaser in a neutral port contiguous to the 
enemy country ; then all will be well, the munitions must pass the 
blockading squadron in safety! Let it be said at once that the 
United States Government does not go all the way with the pro- 
fessors, for they would apply their proposition even to contraband 
of war ; that Government does at least limit it to non-contraband. 
But even then, seeing that the right to intercept such cargoes 
going direct to the enemy is admitted, it offers a premium to the 
ingenuity of the enemy and his neutral friends, and it is obviously 
the belligerent’s right to attach the consequence of seizure to the 
acceptance of the offer. 

I protest against the idea that war can be waged according 
to rules which might possibly be suited to a ladies’ battle! Suc- 
cessful war depends on the destruction of the enemy and all that 

%© Westlake, International Law; Part II.—‘ War,’ pp. 293, 294. 
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is his, by methods which the laws of civilisation and humanity 
tolerate, and on cutting him off from all assistance from the out- 
side world. He must be, using the word in its largest sense, 
blockaded. The neutral who will not recognise this after fair 
warning invites the peril with which he is threatened. 

But the ‘ Rule of 1756’ sweeps sophistry to the winds. It 
recognises the right of a belligerent who has the power, to pre- 
vent, by force if necessary, neutral merchants from assisting the 
enemy. ‘The belligerent’s pressure on the enemy may have 
become so acute that trading will become assistance by affording 
him relief from the pressure; the belligerent, therefore, giving 
fair warning, may prevent this trading, if he can, by the exercise 
of his power at sea. The sound principle that ‘neutral trade is 
free’ does not even cover direct trade with the enemy if the 
belligerent chooses to stop it; but it is reducing that principle to 
an absurdity to contend that it covers trade with the enemy going 
by way of a neutral port. The contention amounts to this, that 
the neutral merchant has the right to set himself up as a screen 
behind which the enemy may trade at his leisure and pleasure. 
There is only one premiss : that the belligerent has the right to 
destroy his enemy’s commerce; and this established, it follows 
that anything that the neutral merchant does to enable the enemy 
to carry on his commerce is a screen. In the Seven Years’ War 
the neutral Dutch were in fact used as a screen: to the colonial 
trade of France, and it was in order to shatter that screen that the 
‘Rule of 1756’ was formulated. It shattered it effectively. 

But I agree that the methods of checking neutral assistance 
have gradually shaped themselves along the two definite channels 
of contraband of war and blockade, and that the conclusion has 
been drawn that these are the only legitimate means ; consequently 
that all other forms of assistance must not be prevented. Yet 
even were this true the lesson which these two subjects have to 
teach has been forgotten. Let us see what the practice—that 
practice on which the law was built—as acted on by Great 
Britain and the United States in regard to these two matters, was 
at a time when their existence was at stake, when action was 
prompted by the supreme necessities of self-defence, when salus 
reipublice was the one guide to action. To-day, when yet another 
dispute has arisen between these same two Powers as to the 
legitimate exercise of sea-power, such an inquiry must be 
all-important. 

The one clear principle that we find is that arbitrary limita- 
tions of sea-power were regarded as intolerable, for the admitted 
law was based on sea-power exercised to check commercial 
activities for assisting the enemy over the whole wide sea. Contra- 
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band of war could be, and therefore was, seized anywhere on the 
high sea, when it had an enemy destination ; blockade-running 
could be, and therefore was, checked anywhere on the high sea, 
when the intention to run the blockade existed, that intention 
being the test of enemy destination. ‘Enemy destination’ 
declared the scope of, and imposed the only limit to, interference 
with neutral trade by belligerent sea-power ; when that destina- 
tion existed sea-power struck ruthlessly wherever it could be 
discovered ; and the Prize Courts supported it. Just as the neutral 
merchant said in his heart ‘Some how and some when my cargoes 
shall get to the enemy,’ so the belligerent said to his sea-captains 
* Any where and any when you can find them you will seize them.’ 
The explanation of the whole matter, and its justification, are to 
be found in the simple words, and all that they connote—the 
vessels and their cargoes were seized as ‘ prize of war.’ 

This is the picture of blockade as it was drawn by the old 
masters of the sea ; look how it has been redrawn in modern times 
under the influence of neutral pressure, and labelled with the eye- 
catching formula of the Declaration of Paris—‘ Blockades, in order 
to be legally binding, must be effective’! The simple-minded 
student would make this deduction, that if a blockade is ‘ effec- 
tive’ it will be ‘legally binding.’ But that is the very last thing 
that was intended either by the Armed Neutralities or the Declara- 
tion of Paris. If the notification of an ‘effective blockade’ were 
in itself ‘ effective ’"—in other words, if it were in reality and not 
in pretence a law, or an international rulé, creating what inter- 
national lawyers persist in calling an ‘ offence,’ for the commission 
of which there were a real penalty of condemnation—then one 
could understand the fifty years of diplomatic conversations which 
culminated in the evolution of the formula. But what is it? As 
the ‘law’ stands, it is just as if a robbery were punishable only 
if the thief be caught in the act or in hot pursuit. But the 
adventurous skipper may snap his fingers at the biggest and most 
effective squadron of cruisers if he can get safely through to port. 
And in a gale of wind the rule of ‘effectiveness’ invites him to 
make the attempt, by allowing the cruisers to draw off, the 
blockade still remaining technically ‘ effective.’ 

Never before in the history of war have the master-strokes of 
belligerency been subjected during their delivery to the same 
microseopic analysis of legal niceties as some trespass between 
neighbouring farmers. Up to the Declaration of Paris at least the 
test of rigid formulas had always been rejected by England, the 
greatest of the belligerents on the sea, even though Neutrality 
threatened to arm itself to support them. That reduction 
of the conduct of war to propositions, once started, went 
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on to an alarming extent. At the time Mahan wrote, the 
rights of war were almost gone under, and international law, 
though a professed science, betrayed little regard for, or even 
knowledge of, them, for it was almost wholly occupied with its 
diligent creation of rights for neutral merchants. His words of 
warning fell on ears which refused to hear; yet he saw clearly 
that the sacrifice of belligerent principles must lead nowhere when 
the supreme test of war came: ‘The beneficent influence of the 
mass of conventions known as International Law is Indisputable, 
nor should its authority be lightly undermined; but it cannot 
prevent the interests of belligerents and neutrals from clashing, 
nor speak with perfect clearness when they do.’ 

In the clash of interests between the Allies and the neutrals 
today International Law speaks only in muffled tones; but 
already the rights of belligerency have asserted themselves and 
there has been a holocaust of many badly-spun conventions. A 
new development of the old principle of war has been evolved in 
the Order in Council of the 11th of March, 1915, and a fierce con- 
test rages round it. It seems to me palpable that with the new 
knowledge which this War has brought to us, that in presence of 
the new conditions in which old problems have been presented to 
us, Mahan would at this time have been wholly on England’s side. 
For, ‘though an American’ (to use his own expression), he was 
the soul of logic, and faced inevitable conclusions with an equal 
mind. It was his habit to dwell with infinite care on the facts — 
which were happening on the sea and in the ports, because it was 
by the light of them alone that he interpreted the acts of the two 
belligerents. 

James Stephen in 1805, reviewing fifty years of war, in the 
midst of the struggle, wrote : ‘ The general result of this historical 
statement is that we have receded very far in practice from the 
application of the Rule of the War 1756, in some points, while 
we have adhered to it in others; but that the principle of that 
important Rule in point of right has never been at any time, 
either theoretically or practically, abandoned.’ And Mahan, in 
1892, reviewing the Napoleonic Wars with the dispassionate eye 
of the historian, wrote : ‘ The tendencies that issued in the ever- 
famous Orders in Council of 1807 were alive and working in 1798 
. . . the Orders in Council . . . but reproduced, on a vaster 
scale, the Rule of 1756, with the modifications introduced by 
Pitt, in 1798, for the same ends.’ In the same faithfulness he 
would, I am certain, have dealt with the ‘ Rule of 1915,’ and have 
seen in it the legitimate development of the ‘ Rule of 1756.’ And 
in the political enforcement of the Order in Council those respon- 
sible, whether consciously or unconsciously I know not, have been 
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inspired by the wisdom of the author of War in Disguise—‘A 
temperate assertion of the true principles of the law of war in 
regard to neutral commerce seems, as far as human foresight can 
penetrate, essential to our public safety.’ 


Let me put the principles which I have endeavoured to make 


clear to the test of a hypothetical case, which is nevertheless 


partly fact. . 

The German has devised what in his ingenious anxiety he 
calls a ‘submarine merchantman,’ which he sends across, but 
under, the sea to the United States. His ingenuity is manifest ; 
but his anxiety arises from the uncertainty whether his enemy 
will take precisely the same view of the privileges with which he 
seeks to surround his new Unterseeboot ; for it is conceivable that 
that enemy may, whether from mistrust or otherwise, treat it as 
all other submarines are treated, and by exercises of counter- 
ingenuity return it to the deeps. 

Now, passing into the regions of hypothesis, let us assume 
that in order to guard it against this peril an arrangement is made 
with a neutral shipowner to ‘convoy’ her across the ocean in 
such a way as to interfere with or deceive the watchful British 
cruisers—by strange inversion of the accustomed procedure of the 
sea, the sheep convoying the wolf. And let us assume, further, 
some disaster to happen to the timorous sheep at the hands of a 
cruiser, which we need put no higher than that she is seized and 
brought in ‘for lawful adjudication.’ Obviously a case ‘of first 
impression,’ and therefore to be decided by reference to first and 
elementary principles. Could the shipowner before the Prize 
Court, or the neutral Government in a diplomatic protest, be 
heard to say that the right of a belligerent to seize a neutral vessel 
is limited to the two cases of carrying contraband of war to the 
enemy and breach of blockade? The ‘ Rule of 1756’ is plain; 
and the question would be whether this were not a new case of 
assisting the enemy calling for its application. At least this is 
certain, that with the question whether the ‘submarine 
merchantman ’ may be sunk or seized no neutral can have any 
concern. 

And, even as these pages are passing through the press, these 
principles have actually been put into practice in yet another new 
case, the holding-up of mails for inspection of neutral correspon- 
dence in order to determine the sincerity of its character. On 
the 24th of May the United States Government protested vehe- 
mently against this alleged violation of neutral rights. The reply 
has just been published, and it puts the question on the soundest 
basis of belligerent right : 
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The Governments of the Allies .. . consider that it is their right as 
belligerents to exercise on the high seas the control which International 
Law recognises in order to prevent the sending of mails destined to assist 
the enemy in his conduct of the war and to uphold his resistance. 


This is the Rule of 1756 in its simplest statement ; our home- 
grown critics will now, it is to be hoped, rest and be thankful. 


I have written through the space of three articles, and I shall 
have been vainly hunting a chimera if I cannot now draw to a 
substantive conclusion. The public mind has a tendency to run 
into grooves which writers dig for them. In this matter of a 
belligerent’s rights in war these grooves have been labelled ‘ con- 
traband of war’ and ‘blockade.’ Imagination seems literally to 
have foundered in them, as big guns have done in Flanders mud. 
And when, in 1915, some genius of the civil staff, or some Admiral 
deeply read in Mahan’s profound studies, or some Minister rising 
superior to the letter of the books, inspired by the spirit of war 
suggested, and the Government proclaimed, the new-old doctrine 
of the Order in Council, what a hue and cry there was! Enemies, 
neutrals, our own people, all with one accord, learned and 
unlearned, lawyer and layman, merchant and civilian, bond and 
free, denounced it as a grave departure from the principles of the 
Law of Nations. One anonymous English writer, more presump- 
tuous than his fellows, declared that our proceedings bore a close 
resemblance to the methods of the Hun! By many an immediate 
recantation was recommended, and a reversion to one of the older 
formulas. For myself, I confess to a momentary surprise at the 
audacity of the stroke ; but it set me thinking, set me to work to 
forget and to relearn, and afterwards to try and induce others to 
do likewise. 

But in coming to the end of the many articles in which I have 
endeavoured to set before the public what I believe to be the true 
relation between the neutral merchant and the belligerent, it is 
impossible not to bear witness to the splendid courage, to the 
practical learning of that now unnamed servant of the State at 
whose suggestion the Order in Council of 1915 was drafted. A 
hundred and ten years have passed since another such servant 
wrote the pamphlet to which I have so frequently referred—War 
in Disguise, or the Frauds of the Neutral Flag—and he also for 
a time remained anonymous. James Stephen is reputed to have 
been the drafter of the Orders in Council of 1807. They have 
been greatly abused by all and sundry ; they have been brilliantly 
defended by the greatest of all sea-writers, the American Admiral, 
Mahan. To judge by Presidential Protests, to judge by English 
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criticisms, his was a voice crying in the wilderness: to his own 
country ‘Make you ready for war’; to England ‘Take true 
measure of the neutral merchant.’ It is not taking the true 
measure of the neutral merchant to imagine that those clever 
contrivances by which he hopes to get his goods to the enemy 
can be checkmated by reliance on the doctrines of contraband of 
war and blockade alone. I have endeavoured to show that there 
is a larger principle of war of which they are but illustrations, 
and that both the great belligerents in the Napoleonic Wars acted 
on it. Yet even at that time James Stephen tells us that there 


were 
some champions of neutral pretensions, who, without openly contending 
for these extravagant pretensions [that the neutral flag ought absolutely 
to arrest the arms of the contending nations, and preserve, in all cases, 
the contents of its sanctuary from capture], maintain stoutly that neutral 
merchants have a right to trade on their own account, with the Powers at 
war, wherever, and in whatsoever commodities they please. If contraband 
goods, and blockaded places be graciously excepted, this is the utmost 
extent of their abstinence. All. other neutral commerce they hold to be 
unquestionably legal. Such persons naturally enough quarrel with the 
Rule of 1756. 

This also President Wilson stoutly maintains; for here is the 
American case in a nutshell. If the pretension were a true one 
it would at least prove this, that International Law has stood still 
for a hundred years and more. But it is not true. It is met, and 
sufficiently met, by the counter-assertion that the conduct of war 
cannot be governed by commercial considerations ; that no right 
of neutral trading, assuming such a right to exist, can diminish 
the exercise to the full of the rights of war, nor mitigate their 
effect. 

It is also met, and sufficiently met, by the argument that by 
right of war the enemy’s commerce may be destroyed, because 
that is the surest way of weakening him : and that the blow cannot 
be averted by the fact that some other person, some neutral mer- 
chant, not participating in the war, is interested in the commerce 
and will be prejudicially affected by its destruction. The mere 
fact that he is interested denies the premiss that he is not partici- 
pating, and that very directly, in the war. 

It is also met, and conclusively met, by the supreme considera- 
tion that the safety of the State entitles it to take measures which 
must, if need be, annihilate any claim, even though it could be 
raised to the dignity of a right, in any individual, even though he 
be neutral, on condition that full reparation be made, and subject 
only to the neutral’s Government defending that right by force, 
if it should so think fit. 

But it is met, and destructively, overwhelmingly, met, by that 
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clear principle, which we know as the ‘ Rule of 1756 ’—“‘ A neutral 
has no right to deliver a belligerent from the pressure of his 
enemy’s hostilities,’ to which pressure the laws of civilisation and 
humanity have alone set a limit. That principle has a hundred 
years of history behind it; asserted in 1756, it was maintained 
from 1793 to 1801, and from 1803 to 1812, by England; and in 
1863 by the United States. After a long period of oblivion it is 
now, a hundred and fifty years after, reasserted by Great Britain 
in concert with her Allies, in the Order in Council of the 11th of 
March, 1915. 

Such is the position of England, set as she is in the seas, that 
sea-power came to her as a heritage which our forefathers of old 
time put to great uses, making her the incarnation of all that 
power means, as her Great Admiral was its embodiment—freedom 
for all who sail upon lawful avocations, a sure shield and defence 


-against the enemy, a check upon neutral assistance to the enemy 


when she is compelled to fight. What strange talk is this, that the 
neutrals have ‘ conceded’ to her the right to exercise her power ! 
Concession is based upon right. No right which the neutrals now 
protest was ever more than some claim by which they hoped to 
reduce the efficacy of England’s power, and they left free to help 
the enemy as they chose. And the claims were in fact backed 
up by war, or threat of war; they were part of the belligerent 
policy by which the enemy strove to compass England’s destruc- 
tion. Every convention in all that ‘mass of conventions known 
as International Law’ is in diminution of her power; but has 
been a concession by England to the neutrals. Concessions some- 
times granted in weakness, when the world, of enemies and neu- 
trals, was arrayed against her ; sometimes the baser motive of her 
own commercial advantage seemed to inspire them; but in the 
end the mainspring of her action has ever been that she has pre- 
ferred to exercise, and has exercised, a ‘beneficent influence’ 
upon the nations. 

To-day she has put all weakness from her. To-day there is 
no shadow of thought of commercial advantage in her belligerent 
policy. To-day, with her Allies, she fights against forces which, 
were they victorious, would plunge the world in anarchy. This 
is her new and greater conception, slow of growth may be, very 
gradual in realisation. Today, fulfilling her destiny, she has 
thrown her sea-power unfettered into the scale with no ulterior 
thought than this, that by its strenuous but wise exercise ‘the 


whole world should be saved.’ 
F. T. Piacortr. 


P.S.—Before I replace his pamphlet on the shelves I am 
tempted to quote James Stephen’s variant of the Cromwellian 
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‘Trust in God and keep your powder dry,’ with which he con- 
cludes :—‘ In Him, at Whose command “‘ nations and empires risa 
and fall, flourish and decay,’’ let our humble confidence be placed ; 
and may we be convinced, that to obey His righteous laws, is the 
‘soundest political wisdom, the best provision we can make, for 
our national safety, at this momentous period! But if He wills 
the end, He wills also the adequate means. Let us not, therefore, 
abandon the best means of defence He has given ; let us cherish 
OUR VOLUNTEERS, OUR NAVY, AND MARITIME 


RIGHTS.’ 











KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE AND 
FREDERICK WILLIAM III OF PRUSSIA: 


cathe A PARALLEL? 


THE departure of M. Venizelos for Crete, accompanied by Admiral 
Condouriotis, early on the morning of the 25th of September 
marked the definite parting of the ways in the struggle between 
the Constitutionalists and the King, the end of which no man can 


foresee. 
Before leaving, M. Venizelos made the following statement 


to The Times correspondent at Athens, which summarises the 
situation concisely and lucidly : 


(1) I am leaving here this evening to proceed to the Greek Islands in 
order to head the movement which has already manifested itself in some 
of the Islands in favour of an action by my countrymen against the 
Bulgarian invader who is overrunning Greek Macedonia, maltreating, 
taking prisoners, and in many cases murdering those of our countrymen 
who are left to his mercy, unprotected and undefended by the Greek Army. 

(2) It has long been known.that my policy as head of the Liberal Party 
aimed at the intervention of Greece on the side of the Entente Powers 
against their attacking enemies. I have always maintained that the 
interests and fortunes of Greece were dependent upon her traditional 
friendship with the Entente Powers. 

(3) In February 1915 I resigned office, because my policy of interven- 
tion was not sanctioned. 

I was returned to power again in August 1915, as the result of the 
elections held in June, by which the people approved of my policy. But 
I was obliged again to resign, because the King did not fulfil our Treaty 
with Serbia; whereas, even if no Treaty had existed, it was evident to 
me that the moment Bulgaria joined the Central Powers against the 
Entente it became an absolute necessity, if only to safeguard the bare 
interests of my country, that she should immediately join the ranks of the 
Entente Powers. 

Subsequently Rumania decided to play her part, and it seemed impos- 
sible that we should not then join her against the common foe. 

Nothing was done. 

(4) The betrayal of Kavala, after the loss of Fort Rupel, Seres, Drama, 
and of the greater part of Greek Macedonia, has brought matters to such a 
crisis in the very existence of my country that I can no longer resist the 
cry of my compatriots calling to me to help them and save them from 
extermination at the hands of Bulgaria. 

I can no longer wait. 
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(5) I have exhausted in vain every possible means of inducing those who 
govern Greece to take up arms in defence of their country. 

(6) I have offered to support unconditionally any Ministry in Greece 
that should be ready to carry out the policy of intervention—the only 
policy compatible with the national interests of Greece. 

(7) I have recently sent a message to the King, through one of the 
Ministers of the Entente, urging him to lose no more time in coming to 
the rescue of his country and offering, should he so desire, to retire myself, 
if my retirement would make it easier for him to follow the path of duty 
towards his nation. 

(8) All has been in vain, and I feel myself bound now to respond to 
the call of my countrymen, the call of those who are oppressed by our 
hereditary foe, to come and lead them to the rescue of their oppressed 
brethren. 

(9) I have hesitated to take the supreme step which I am now taking. 
I am only taking it because I am absolutely convinced—notwithstanding 
the published assurances that the present official Ministry are disposed to 
consider the question of intervention—that those who now really control 
Greek policy do not honestly intend to arm the country and to drive out 
the invading enemy. 

(10) Do not think I am heading a revolution in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The movement now beginning is in no way directed against the 
King or his Dynasty. 

(11) This movement is one made by those of us who ean no longer stand 
aside and let our countrymen and our country be ravaged by the Bulgarian 
enemy. It is the last effort we can make to induce the King to come forth 
as King of the Hellenes and to follow the path of duty in protection of his 
subjects. 

(12) As soon as he takes this course, we, all of us, shall be only too glad 
and ready at once to follow his Flag as loyal citizens led by him against 
our country’s foe. 

(13) Admiral Condouriotis, Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Navy, 
whose name is honoured and esteemed by Greeks throughout the world, has 
united with me in the task I am now undertaking. 

I feel sure that we may count on the sympathy and good will of the 
free English people towards us in the mission we are now setting out to 


accomplish. 


Constantine’s base repudiation of the treaty which was 
intended to bind Greece and Serbia in the closest alliance for 
defence against any Power which might threaten the integrity of 
either, and more especially to protect themselves against Bul- 
garian aggression (see paragraph 3 of above statement), has 
scarcely a parallel in the history of any country except Prussia. 
Germany’s attack on Belgium, whose neutrality she had guaran- 
teed, is a precedent in the present War ; and Frederick the Great’s 
treatment of his allies, France and Bavaria, in 1741, is a prece- 
dent of earlier date in the history of that predatory kingdom, 
which shows an equally cynical indifference to the fulfilment of 
an honourable obligation as soon as policy appears to demand it. 
There is, however, this great difference between the cases of 
Frederick the Great and Constantine : in throwing over France 
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and Bavaria in October 1741, to become a party to the secret 
convention with Austria, in order to gain possession of Lower 
Silesia—and subsequently in dishonouring his obligations to 
Austria in order to renew his alliance with France (when France 
and Bavaria were obtaining ascendancy in the field) with a view 
to adding Upper Silesia to Lower Silesia—Frederick did not 
actually abandon an ally to be utterly destroyed by traditional 
enemies, as was the case when Constantine threw over Serbia; 
not that Frederick would have shrunk from seeing an ally utterly 
destroyed, if it had suited his purpose, only the occasion did not 
arise in the course of his series of crimes to obtain Silesia, whereas 
in the case of Greece and Serbia the occasion did arise, and Greece 
looked on unmoved while Serbia was overrun by brutal hostile 
hordes thirsting for her life blood. 

Prussia’s day of retribution for Frederick the Great’s infamies 
came in 1806-7. In 1806, after maintaining for ten years a 
neutrality as pusillanimous as it was unstatesmanlike, Frederick 
William the Third found Prussia without a friend; she was 
thoroughly beaten at Jena and Auerstiadt, her fortresses opened 
their gates to Napoleon almost without a struggle, the civil popu- 
lation fawned on their conqueror and treated their own beaten 
troops with contumely ; Napoleon treated Berlin with the brutal 
contempt which she merited; and at the negotiations between 
himself and the Czar at Tilsit actually proposed to wipe Prussia 
off the map and incorporate Prussia proper in the dominions of 
the Czar. It was due solely to the Czar that Prussia was allowed 
to retain her existence as a separate and independent State, but 
she was shorn of all her territory west of the Elbe and of her 
Polish provinces ; she was also subjected to a crushing indemnity 
and condemned to maintain a French garrison until it was paid 
off ; finally, the size of her army was limited to 42,000 men. 

Short of actual extinction, could humiliation go further? 
But in 1811, after paying off the last instalment of the indemnity, 
when the great struggle between France and Russia was looming 
on the horizon, Frederick William the Third was faced with a 
similar problem to that which has been facing Greece ever since 
the present War began, though with ever increasing insistence 
since Bulgaria joined the Central Powers. 

If Prussia joined France, it meant facilitating Napoleon’s 
operations against Russia by giving the French armies free 
passage through Prussian territory, and, in the event of a Russian 
victory, calling down a terrible vengeance on herself at the hands 
of the Czar, who could scarcely be expected to condone the perfidy 
of a State which owed its very existence to his intercession at 
Tilsit. 

On the other hand, if Prussia joined Russia, which honour 
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bade her do, she would have some prospect of retaliating on the 

brutal conqueror at whose hands she had so recently received 
unforgettable insults and wounds which were even yet raw and 
bleeding ; but—if Napoleon should be victorious! Was not his 
‘frightfulness’ infinitely more to be dreaded than the Czar’s? 

At last, on the 24th of February 1812, after a period of vacilla- 
tion on the part of Frederick William, comparable with that 
shown by Constantine in the present War, the treaty between 
France and Prussia was signed, by which the latter was to allow 
a free passage to Napoleon’s armies, and to furnish a contingent 
of 20,000 men for the field and another 20,000 for garrison duty ; 
Prussia had become the despised vassal of France, and her 
degradation was complete. 

Will Greece become the vassal of Germany? Stein, who had 
initiated liberal reforms of the most enlightened character and 
had promised to become the saviour and regenerator of Prussia 
after the débdcle of 1806, had already been exiled at the bidding 
‘of Napoleon’; the patriotic party in Prussia was in despair; 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, who had laboured with true genius 
to recreate an efficient army in spite of the 42,000 limit, while 
Stein had collaborated in civil reform, resigned their posts, and 
most of the best officers in the army took service with Russia. 
Stein, in exile, protested against the betrayal of his country. 
General Count von Yorck, who had been trained in the school of 
Frederick the Great, had been appointed to command the Prus- 
sian auxiliaries attached to Marshal Macdonald’s army corps, and 
was left to occupy Courland when the French armies advanced 
on Moscow. Stein was invited by the Czar to come and give 
him the benefit of his counsel when Napoleon’s Grand Army 
began its advance in the summer of 1812; this invitation was 
promptly accepted, and this incident may be said to mark the 
turning-point of Prussia’s destinies. On the 19th of October the 
French retreat from Moscow began, on the 5th of December 
Napoleon deserted his army and hastened to Paris, and on the 
13th of December the remnant of the French army crossed the 
Niemen. 

The Russian Commander at Riga made overtures to Yorck, 
who, on his own responsibility, on the 30th of December con- 
cluded the Convention of Tauroggen with the Czar, which stipu- 
lated that Yorck’s contingent should remain neutral while Russian 
troops occupied the territory between Memel and Kénigsberg. 
Frederick William promptly repudiated this convention and 
placed Yorck under arrest.? This brought matters rapidly to a 

* Trresistibly reminiscent of Delcassé’s fall, at the instance of Kaiser William 
the Second. 


* King Constantine showed a strong inclination to repudiate the agreement 
by which Greece maintained an attitude of benevolent (?) neutrality in respect 
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crisis. General Yorck replied to the order placing him under 
arrest in terms which vary in the letter, but are identical in the 
spirit with those employed by M. Venizelos in his message to 
King Constantine (alluded to in paragraph 7 of the message com- 
municated to The Times). 

With bleeding heart I burst the bond of obedience and wage war on 
my own account. The Army wants war with France, the people want it, 
the King himself wants it, but the King’s will is not free. The Army 
must make his will free. I will be at Berlin shortly with 50,000 men. 
There I will say to the King: ‘ Here, Sire, is your Army, and here is my 
old head.’ I will willingly lay it at the King’s feet, but Yorck refuses 
to be judged and condemned by a Murat. 


Frederick William apologised humbly to France, which, seeing 
how far he had already committed himself in that direction, was 
almost inevitable. But the curtain was now to rise on the first act 
of the great drama of the War of Liberation, to which Count von 
Yorek had fittingly played the overture. Stein and Yorck set 
up @ provisional government; the Estates of East Prussia were 
invited to meet at Kénigsberg; the Prussian harbours were 
thrown open to English trade*; and the Landwehr and Land- 
sturm were organised for a popular war against Napoleon. 

We have here an almost exact parallel to the position which 
has now been reached in Greece. M. Venizelos and Admiral 
Condouriotis early in October laid the foundations of a Provisional 
Government, being joined almost immediately by General 
Danglis, a former War Minister; these three form a triumvirate 
which can scarcely fail to command the confidence of the country, 
but they have no intention of proceeding by any other than 
constitutional means, so far as the exigencies of the situation 
permit ; a strong Cabinet has been formed, the latest accession 
to which is M. Politis, who up till the 13th of October was 
Director-General of the Foreign Office at Athens, and who has 
now joined the Cabinet of the Provisional Government at Salonica 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. It is further understood that the 
Provisional Government has issued summonses to assemble the 
members of the last Chamber of Deputies, in which the Constitu- 
tional party, led by M. Venizelos, was represented. 

In the meantime the Provisional Government will deal with 
the actual administration of Macedonia and the Islands, unless 
the King decides to summon the Venizelist Cabinet to Athens 
to deal with the administration of Greece as a whole—in other 
words, to replace the existing makeshift Cabinet which is sitting 


to the occupation of Salonica by the Entente Powers: the reason why he did 
not repudiate it was not far to seek—the Allied fleets were off the Piraeus. 

. They had been closed at Napoleon’s behest when Prussia was compelled 
to join the ‘Continental system '"—i.e. the boycott of English trade. 
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at Athens. In this event it is stated that the Provisional Govern- 
ment would resign, M. Venizelos being willing to efface himself, 
even as General von Yorck was willing to place his head at the 
disposal of his King, provided that the latter would govern in the 
interests of his people. 

The Provisional Government has been engaged in raising an 
army to fight on the side of the Entente Powers, and the Powers 
have taken the necessary steps to prevent any treachery on the 
part of the Greek Army or Navy which might adhere to King 
Constantine against the Entente. 

On the 19th of January 1813 the Russians crossed the Niemen, 
and Frederick William fled from Berlin to Breslau. King Con- 
stantine was on the point of departing for Larissa on the 17th of 
October, when the French Admiral du Fournet took what might 
be called ‘police possession’ of Athens. He was apparently 
dissuaded from taking this irrevocable step by the Premier and 
certain members of his Cabinet, but it may be only deferred. 

The Prussian Estates assembled on the 5th of February 1813, 
and on the 28th of February the treaty of Kalisch was concluded 
between Russia and Prussia. The terms of the treaty were the 
surrender to the Czar of all that Prussia had acquired by the 
second and third partitions of Poland, while the Czar, on his part, 
undertook not to lay down arms until Prussia had regained in 
area and population the position which she had held prior to the 
treaty of Tilsit. 

Will the Provisional Government of Venizelos attain, in the 
same brief space of time, the authority to speak for Greece, as 
Stein spoke for Prussia? Will the Triumvirate, with the approval 
of the people, expressed in a constitutional fashion, be able to 
conclude a treaty with the Entente Powers on the same lines, 
mutatis mutandis, as Stein and Yorck, by the vote of the Prussian 
Estates, did with Russia? j 

But the final act of the Prussian domestic drama did not occur 
until the 17th of March, when Frederick William, bowing to the 
will of the people, and possibly glad that his mind had been made 
up for him by those who placed the salvation of their country 
before the salvation of a dynasty or of their own heads, declared 
war against France, and the War of Liberation to rid Europe of 
Napoleon was begun in earnest, to continue, with varying fortunes 
and dramatic interludes, until the Allies entered Paris on the 
7th of July 1815. 

Will Constantine ultimately accept what we may reasonably 
believe to be the inevitable and place himself at the head of the 
popular movement by declaring war against the Central Powers, 
or at any rate against Bulgaria in the first instance? If so, how 
long will it take him to make up his mind? 
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From the date of General von Yorck’s independent treaty with 
Russia to the date of Frederick William declaring war against 
Napoleon was seventy-eight days ; and from the date of the formal 
treaty between the Prussian Estates and Russia and the declara- 
tion of war on France was seventeen days. 

It may be supposed that Constantine, like Frederick William, 
will ‘wait and see’ whether the Provisional Government of 
Venizelos, Condouriotis, and Danglis will succeed in establishing 
itself firmly in the older provinces of Greece, as well as in Mace- 
donia and in the Islands, before he decides to bow to the inevit- 
able and give up his dreams of absolute government. 

Stein was sent into exile by Frederick William at the bidding 
of Napoleon; his personal loyalty to the King was never in 
question any more than his devotion to Prussia; he desired to 
make Prussia great and respected among the nations, not only as 
a military, but also as a civilising and moral force, and he wished 
the King to govern. 

Venizelos went into voluntary exile from the mainland of 
Greece and set up a separate and independent Government in his ~ 
native Crete. His personal loyalty to the King has never been 
in question any more than his loyalty to the Constitution and to 
his country. If he had been a political adventurer he might have 
attempted to seize the reins of government and depose the King ; 
but this would probably have involved civil war, as the King only 
reached his present unpopularity by gradual stages, and it is 
difficult to say at what precise moment a coup d’état would have 
been psychologically opportune. 

King Constantine had openly expressed his aversion from 
Venizelos as Premier, on the ground that the latter’s masterful 
personality left little scope for the King to exercise his functions 
as aruler. In September 1915, when Venizelos urged upon him 
the necessity for fulfilling Greece’s treaty obligations to Serbia, 
he replied : ‘I am prepared to leave the internal affairs of Greece 
to the Government, but in regard to international relations I 
consider myself alone responsible, before God, for their direc- 
tion.’ To which Venizelos replied: ‘You are enunciating the 
doctrine of the Divine right of kings with which we in Greece 
have nothing to do. Your father was freely elected by the Greek 
people to be their king, and you are his successor. There is no 
Divine right in that title. It is based on the mandate of the 
people.” Venizelos was thrown over by Constantine because he 
compelled him to govern constitutionally. Bismarck was thrown 

over by the present Kaiser because he compelled him to govern 
in accordance with Bismarck’s ideas. 

King Constantine has got himself and his country into a diffi- 
cult position, but the situation at the outset—i.e. when Bulgaria 
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attacked Serbia—although difficult, was free from complications ; 
it was simply 2 question of fulfilling treaty obligations towards 
Serbia or of abandoning her to her fate, just as the issue before 
Frederick William the Third was @ question of the fulfilment of 


an honourable (though unwritten) obligation towards Russia, oF 
giving material help to Russia’s enemy- But behind the simple 
problem of coming to Serbia’s assistance against Bulgaria was 
the inevitable entanglement in war against Bulgaria’s Allies, of 
whom one was represented by his own prother-in-law. And the 
question of Constantine’s successful assertion of the Divine right 


of kings, a5 opposed to Venizelos’ passionate love of constitutional 


government, was, and is, inextricably mixed up with the greater 
international issues at stake. 

At the moment of writing it requires & good deal of optimism 
to encourage one to believe that in the end Constantine will make 
the parallel complete by following the example of Frederick 


William the Third and endorsing the will of the people as expressed 


through the mouth of the Venizelos Provisional Government. If 
he does so, and does it whole-heartedly, it will be a fine surrender 


of his most cherished ideals; if he does not. - - ! 


F. G. STONE. 











1916 


DANTE'S APPEAL TO NATIONS AND 
PEOPLES 


Tue history of the world is, in a sense, the history of its great 
men. We think of history under the names of the great, as when 
we speak of the Augustan Age, or the Age of Charlemagne or of 
Napoleon. The great men, who make appeal to us from the past, 
are of two kinds: the man of vision and the man of action—the 
Idealist and the Reformer—or, to use Dante’s words, the man 
of speculative mind and the man of practical mind. It is per- 
haps not irrelevant to remind ourselves that when our Lord 
pictured the progress of the world He gave a twofold description 
of the men of influence : He spoke of the Prophet, who corresponds 
to the Idealist ; and of the Righteous man, who corresponds to 
what we should call the Reformer—the active opponent of abuses. 

To-day perhaps—owing to the pressure of great practical 
anxieties—we would welcome the man of action more than the 
man of vision: it is natural when the hour has come that we 
should look for the man who can act; but the world could not 
do without the man of vision. I am not at all sure that the men 
of action have not been the men whose imaginations and energies 
were stirred by some measure of Idealism. At any rate the man 
of vision has often inspired the man of action, as the man of song 
has influenced the soul of a nation. The power of Rouget de 
Lisle’s hymn has been greater than many a victory. Tennyson 
rightly said : 

Here the singer for his art 
Not all in vain may plead, 
The song that moves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed. 


But though we make this distinction between men of vision 
and men of action, I believe that the greatest men of vision have 
possessed a strong practical sense, and the mightiest men of 
action have possessed some power of vision. 

Dante certainly, poet and idealist as he was, possessed strong 
sagacity and practical sense. He was no dreamer, he was a man 
of affairs: his powers of imagination and judgment were well 
balanced. No one can read his writings without feeling that his 
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practical sagacity was on the alert to check any tendency to empty 
dreaminess. When therefore we turn to him and ask what 
message he has for us, we may be sure that we shall not listen 
to the empty vapourings of a visionary, but to the carefully devised 
schemes and well-weighed words of a man who had imagination 
enough to understand the great things of the world and good sense 
enough to remember the little things which are also great. This 
is, I think, true in spite of the fact that it is as an Idealist chiefly 
that we must regard him and judge the appeal which comes to us 
across the stretch of 600 years. 

We are to-day spectators of a conflict which will alter the map 
of Europe and revolutionise the conditions of social and political 
life. The children who are born to-day will grow up in a new 
world. Things and institutions which we and our fathers have 
known may vanish, and a new Earth may be born, better or worse 
than the one we have known and lived in. From the spectacle 
of the convulsed Europe we know we turn to Dante, who in his 
day also looked out upon a Europe seething with unrest—in which 
theories seemingly irreconcilable fought for the mastery, and self- 
seeking men and unprincipled opportunists waited warily upon 
events, in which thousands of the combatants fought for prin- 
ciples which they did not understand, and shouted rallying cries 
which had lost their meaning, in which few had any real guiding 
principle of judgment, and many exercised a prudent caution of 
concealment. He lived in a Europe, in fact, which, though 
wholly different from the Europe we know, was filled with men 
like the men we know—men brave but ignorant, men astute but 
cowardly, men patriotic and self-sacrificing, and men who 
measured everything by self-interest. Human nature with its 
greatness and littleness is the same to-day as it was 600 years 
ago. We may therefore hear from Dante an appeal which has its 
message for our own age. I call it an appeal, and I hope that 
I can justify the word. For the present I only ask what message 
Dante has for the nations and men of to-day. One great Italian 
of last century, speaking in a time of Continental unrest, said 
‘The secret of Dante is the secret of our own epoch.’ If so, it is ° 
not unreasonable to believe that he has some message for us. 

To this end let us look at some of Dante’s political principles. 
Dante set out his views in a formal fashion in- his work 
De Monarchia. He saw that the times were times of war and 
confusion. Rivalries, dynastic, municipal, religious, were com- 
plicating the problem of how tolive. He felt that the hour needed 
some strong, wise and honourable man who might restore har- 
mony and establish upon some permanent basis a better order of 
things. In the chaos of the times unity of Government seemed 
to be the most pressing necessity, and so with great earnest- 
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ness, with the use of the verbal logic which was fashionable, with 
delightful dexterity and simple-minded sincerity, allied with a 
simplicity which is astonishing, he pleaded that a great State 
Ruler was needful for civil affairs, just as a great Ecclesiastical 
Ruler was recognised as necessary in religious matters. The 
world needed a monarch for things of the State and a Pope for 
things of the Church, both deriving their authority from Heaven. 
Now when we read his earnest pleadings for unity of Government, 
his reiterated arguments leading to the monotonous conclusion 
that a single Ruler is needed for the peace of the world, we may 
be tempted to think that Dante must be counted among those who 
would welcome the establishment of an Empire which would put 
into the hands of one sovereign the destinies of Europe. In 
this case we may ask whether his ideas are not more in harmony 
with the programme of Germany to-day than with those of our- 
selves and of our Allies? 

But this conclusion is, so I venture to think, a conclusion 
which only a superficial reader would reach and one which students 
of the De Monarchia would hesitate or refuse to endorse. To 
judge of the real gist of the treatise we must seek to know the aim 
and purpose of the work. 

‘I quite concede—I do not see how one can do otherwise— 
that the only remedy for European confusion was, in Dante’s 
view, the revival of the Roman Empire. The contests of minor 
States—the feuds of principalities and the warring jealousies of 
cities—needed to be brought under some central control. Hence 
the form which his remedy for existing evils took was the form 
of a Monarch or Emperor. This form of remedy was shaped by 
the necessities, fears and hopes of the time. The form was 
selected because ready to his hand, but it was desired by him for 
a purpose much greater than the mere revival of the Roman 
Empire. The object which he primarily sought was not this 
form of government or that, but the welfare of the race. On this 
matter he is explicit and convinced. 

What is the root and ground of this Imperial majesty? It 
arises, Dante says,’ from man’s social state, ‘which is ordained 
for a single end—namely, a life of happiness.’ It is because man 
cannot reach happiness alone, but only with comradeship, because 
he is a companionable animal, that this central Ruler is needed. 
Man needs help in social, in political affairs, and in the long run 
his happiness cannot be secured unless there is some final autho- 
rity to determine disputes and do justice. Thus it is not Empire 
for the sake of Empire which Dante advocates, but Empire for 
the sake of human happiness. The form of his remedy from 
existing evils is only adopted because he desires the end—human 

1 Convito, IV. iv. 
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happiness. To him the method is less than the end: the form 
less than the purpose. His deepest interest is not with the form 
of central government, but with the happiness of the race. 

Further, he would be the first to denounce the ruler whose 
rule was not based upon those principles which led to human 
happiness. Hence, though he argues that a central, monarchical 
authority is necessary for man’s social development, he lays down 
one supreme condition of man’s happiness. He speaks the magic 
word which has stirred the soul of men and nations wherever 
manhood was understood. The first—the absolutely essential— 
condition of happiness is freedom. 

This freedom is not only individual : it extends to cities and 
states. He is careful to explain that he does not mean that a 
system of hard-and-fast laws emanating from the Emperor is to 
bind the lesser states or hamper their freedom in passing laws 
suited to their own climate and condition. 

‘Nations, kingdoms, and cities have their special conditions, 
which ought to be regulated by different laws. For a law is a 
rule to direct life.’ * 

All that he wishes to secure is the happiness and peace of the 
world. This can, in his view, only be secured when all men are 
governed by some great principles; and for this the source of 
authority must be one. 

When we saw that the human race can be ruled by one supreme prince 
. . + it must thus be understood that the human race in those things 
which are common, and are inherent in all, should be ruled by him, and 
guided by his common rule to peace.* 


It is agreement in the common principles of right and of 
humanity which Dante desires: these must be recognised as 
binding on all rulers great and small. The ideal, supreme ruler 
is to be to his mind like the ‘ speculative intellect’ which gives 
to the ‘ practical intellect’ the ‘major proposition,’ * or, as we 
should say, the governing principle. While all are governed by 
certain central principles, the several states are free to add to 
these, just as the practical intellect adds to the major proposition 
the particular propositién which is properly its own, and so 
proceeds to the particular practical conclusion. ; 

What Dante desires is a consensus in regard to fundamental 
principles of right and freedom in practical life. He could only 
see security for such a consensus in some supreme ruler. ‘ Not 
only is this possible to one, but it must of necessity flow from one 
that all confusion concerning universal principles may be re- 
moved.’* But in the application of principles freedom was to be 
allowed. Dante advocates a supreme ruler, because he wishes to 


2 De Mon. Bk. I. xiv. 1. 39-41. 
* Ibid. 51-55. * Ibid. 55-62. 5 Ibid. 62-65. 
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secure to all men freedom and peace ; these were the great objects 
which he had in view. He only valued his theory as it promoted 
or seemed to promote these objects. His theory was subordinate 
to his purpose, and not his purpose to his theory. He would have 
been the first to refuse power which did not secure to man the 
happiness in peace and freedom which man had a right to claim. 

This freedom is the greatest gift conferred by God on human 
nature ; for through it we have our felicity here as men, through 
it we have our felicity elsewhere as deities. He tells us clearly 
that the value of Rulers is that they can promote happiness by 
preserving freedom. 

Citizens [he says] are not there for the sake of Consuls, nor the nation 
for the sake of the King, but conversely, the Consuls for the sake of the 
citizens, and the King for the sake of the nation.” For just as the body 
politic is not established for the benefit of the laws, but the laws for the 
benefit of the body politic, so too they who live under the law are not 
ordained for the benefit of the legislator, but rather he for theirs. . 
Hence it is clear that, albeit the Consul or King be masters of the rest as 
regards the way, yet as regards the end they are servants; the monarch 
most of all for he must assuredly be regarded as the servant of all.* 

He is quite explicit on the subject of freedom. It is the 
greatest gift of God: it is the inalienable possession of every 
man : in man’s capacity for freedom is seen one of the marks of 
his greatness: he is greater than stones and beasts and birds 
because he possesses this capacity. If we ask him what is the 
principle of freedom, he answers unhesitatingly, it is freedom 
of choice. ‘Be it known that the first principle of our freedom 
is freedom of choice, which many have in their life but few in 
their understanding.’ 

It is clear then that as between rulers and subjects, between 
monarch and citizen the value of the ruler is seen in this, his 
capacity and readiness to promote the happiness and protect the 
freedom of his subjects. It is by these aims that the monarch is 
conditioned in laying down laws.* 

He argues, it is true, that under a monarchy these aims are 
best served.’® It is under a monarch that it (the human race) is 
most free—a maxim which we in the British Empire will most 
heartily endorse. But it is clear that this judgment depends 
upon the character of the monarch. ll through his treatise 
Dante is an idealist, and the monarch he is thinking of is an ideal 
monarch."' He is a man who has no private ends, no personal 
ambitions, to serve. He possesses the best disposition for govern- 
ing. He is set above the desire of self-interests. Dante states this 
with the naive and childlike trust of the idealist. ‘ . . . the 
monarch cannot have any occasion for greed, or at any rate,” he 


* De Mon. I, xii. 39, &e. " Ibid. L. 72 or 73. * Ibid. L. 3. 
* Ibid. I. xii. L. 90. %° Tdid. ™ Tbid. I. xiii. 49. 
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adds as though it had suddenly struck him that there had been 
avaricious rulers, ‘or at any rate can of all men have least occa- 
sion thereto.’ Greed he admits ‘ is the sole corrupter of judgment 
and impeder of justice.’ * 

He is the idealist striving to give arguments in favour of his 
idealism. Place a man so high that he is above the level of the 
petty temptations which surround other men, and you will get 
the best disposition for ruling. In other words, the best ruler is 
the man who has—as we say—no ‘ axe of his own to grind.’ We 
may admit this freely, but we may nevertheless feel that the ideal 
ruler whom Dante pictured, hoped for, and perhaps believed in, 
was not likely to be found among the claimants of empire in his 
own day. 

He, in spite of his idealism—may I not say in consequence 
of it?—was all the more stirred with indignation against those 
princes who forgot their high function of service or misused 
their power either through tyranny or weakness? Therefore his 
soul takes fire at the spectacle of misapplied power.** The avarice 
of Dionysius, King of Portugal, the luxurious inertness of King 
Wenceslaus or King Alphonso are treasons to duty: in the con- 
flict between England and Scotland he sees in the combatant 
kings a criminal pride, which breeds folly: they should keep 
within their own borders. He attacks Stephen Ouros of Rascia 
for debasing the coinage. Princes are trustees of public weal, 
negligence on their part is treachery against their people. Thus 
he scourges with his scorn the rulers who through weakness or 
pride or covetousness jeopardise the happiness of their subjects. 
He is not blind to the fact that in actual history rulers are open 
to the influence of evil passions and restless ambitions; but he 
will not admit even to himself that the one great Ruler will be 
liable to these or similar human weaknesses. The greatness of 
his position as overlord will lift him above these things. Greater 
responsibility will foster larger views : the sense of justice will be 
more vivid : the opportunities of service more stimulating. The 
possibilities of doing good to mankind are to one in such a posi- 
tion immense: they stir the poet’s soul. What could not the 
Emperor accomplish? The nobility of the task must surely banish 
all low and base ambitions. The Emperor is, in Dante’s vision, 
freed from human infirmity: the prince whom he pictures is in 
fact ideal. Or is it that Dante’s faith in the one man from whom 
he hopes so much has led him to invest Henry of Luxemburg 
with unrivalied integrity of soul? Is he the human being who 
affords the model out of which the ideal picture grows? It may 
be so: he gave to Henry of Luxemburg titles which embodied 
ardent hope and eager anticipation of his greatness : he was the 
‘Son of Peace,’ another Moses to lead the world out of the land 

18 De Mon. I. xiii. L. 53. 48 Paradiso, xix. 112-148. 
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of darkness: the elect of Italy, the comfort of the world, the 
glory of the people, he was a pledge of future prosperity, like the 
child of whom Isaiah spoke. Such high hopes Dante hung upon 
Henry of Luxemburg that it is not unlikely that he might invest 
him with the ideal virtues of the monarch of his dream. 

Dante’s belief in the beneficence of the overlord was based 
upon his hopes and upon the vision of possibility which his 
imagination painted. His was the dream, which we have all 
experienced, when we have said, in our impatience of human 
weakness, the best government of all is that of a beneficent 
tyrant ; but we dream of this, because like the Psalmist we say 
in our haste ‘all men are liars.’ Can we be surprised that Dante, 
pained by the vices—the feebleness, the indolence, the aggres- 
sive pride and unbridled ambition of the princelings and dukes . 
and kinglets of Europe, should dream of the advent of a king who 
would rule in righteousness? His dream is the embodiment of 
that prayer of the Psalmist which he himself quotes—‘ Give the 
King thy judgments, O Lord, and thy Righteousness unto the 
King’s Son.’ But however much Dante’s hopes might cling to 
the hope of such a just and beneficent ruler, his real sympathies 
are, as I have said, with the people: it is for the sake of the 
happiness and freedom of the race that he craves the coming of the 
righteous monarch. It is the spectacle of the oppressions, in- 
justices, and criminal ambitions of the lesser rulers which make 
him long to see the sceptre in the hands of an Emperor who would 
restrain the spirit of princes and make the violation of natural 
and national frontiers impossible. 

Though he sees in vision a great overlord of sovereign power 
and wholesome beneficence and impartial rule, his sympathies are 
with the little nations struggling to preserve the integrity and 
freedom of their soil."* He feels for Denmark defending herself 
against Hakon Longshanks, the barbarian warrior King of Nor- 
way : he looks with hope upon Navarre and he trusts that she will 
be happy in the impregnable mountain frontier which protects 
her against the aggression of her powerful neighbour. He de- 
nounces the violation of the borders of Bohemia. His heart is 
with those peoples who are fighting for freedom: he hates the 
robbery and oppression with which the strong menace the weak. 
His sympathies are with the small nationalities. 

Here we have an explanation of a phenomenon in modern 
European history which might surprise the superficial reader of 
Dante. When the movement for Italian unity and Italian free- 
dom began, the leaders of the new revolution claimed Dante as 
their poet and their spokesman. To them Dante was the patriot 
poet who had put into immortal form the hopes and visions for 
which the men of 1850 were ready to fight. 

Paradiso, xix. 139-144. 
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Mazzini recalled the national aim towards which Dante 
directed his energy.’® ‘This aim,’ he said, ‘ is the national aim— 
the same desire that vibrates instinctively in the hearts of twenty- 
five millions of men between the Alps and the sea’ ; and it is the 
secret of the immense influence exercised by the name of Dante 
over the Italians. Dante was to Mazzini ‘the most perfect 
incarnation of the life of his nation.’ ** 

With the wave of patriotic enthusiasm in Italy the popularity 
of Dante grew : this is shown by the large number of editions of 
the Divine Comedy which appeared at the time. Take two 
dates, 1827, when Mazzini’s essay on Dante’s love of his country 
appeared, and 1849, when he was chosen as one of the trium- 
virate of Rome—a period of twenty-two years: in that short 
_ period more than one hundred editions of the Divine Comedy were 
published. 

Dante dreamed of one Emperor who would draw the world 
into harmony and brotherhood : he never dreamed of an Emperor 
who would subjugate small nationalities and impress upon them 
the mark of one racial idea, and that not a high one: he never 
dreamed of the ascendancy of one race, even though it might 
claim to be a race of super-men or of super- or infra-natural 
culture. Dante did not spell Kultur with ak. Culture to him, 
like freedom, was the proportionate or harmonious development 
of nature, whether of a nation or an individual, to its highest 
and best possibilities. It was not a culture of one form only: 
he knew of no Procrustean bed into which the human nature of 
all races and lands was to be flung: he loved the rich varieties 
of nature—in flower and field and no less in the gifts and capa- 
cities of men. He would have shrunk back with abhorrence 
from the idea of violating nature or of robbing her of her freedom 
of independent development. He never dreamed of a Central 
Power which was to overthrow order, sack churches, violate 
neutrality, suppress nationality ; his dream was for the welfare of 
peoples: his acts showed it: he was Guelf when he sought to 
defend the freedom of Florence: he was Ghibelline when he 
sought to restrain the tyranny of prelates and princelings. At 
heart he was neither Guelf nor Ghibelline : he was too great to be 
a partisan : his vision was large, sane and generous : he was never 
on the side of party : he was always on the side of the people. 
When he dreamed of greatness, it was not that of Germany but 
that of Italy. ‘Italy alone,’ said Mazzini, ‘ was sacred to him, 
and if he reproves or reproaches her, you feel that his reproaches 
are mingled with fears, aspiration, and a gigantic pride of 
country.’ *” 


48 Hesay on Dante’s Minor Works, p. 200.  Tbid. 
* Ibid. p, 213. 
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If Dante then has a message for us in the present conflict, it 
is not a message to encourage the northern barbarians on their 
errand of vindictive and ambitious conquest. It is a message 
of hope to the gallant little nations fighting for their right to live 
according to their own judgment of what is fitting: it is the 
message of faith that nations are, by the order of Providence, to 
be allowed to develop to their fullest the special gifts and 
qualities which nature has bestowed upon them. The duty of 
the strong is to secure to the weak the opportunity and liberty 
for such development. Such a message is not a message for the 
Central Powers but for the Allies, who seek to restore to Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Belgium national life, social well-being, and 
political peace. 

Such is Dante’s message to the nations of to-day. 

But Dante’s message goes deeper than this. He realises— 
what political theorists fail to realise—that the secret of human 
happiness lies in man himself. The key which was needed to 
liberate Christian from the Castle of Despair was in his own 
bosom. All true thinkers are at one in this, that the root of evil 
lies not in things external but in man himself. ‘Happiness,’ 
said a modern Italian, ‘is not in things: it lies in moral 
healthfulness.’ 

‘No created being,’ Dante writes, ‘is a final goal in the 
intention of the Creator as Creator; but is rather the proper 
function for the achieving that goal.’** We are made not as ends 
in ourselves, but as powers to accomplish some end. We are 
not here for self but for service. 

But how to fit ourselves for service? Dante’s answer would 
be, I think, by achieving freedom: Freedom is ours when our 
capacities and powers are made available under our own direction 
for the fulfilment of our function, duty or destiny. 

The first principle of freedom is freedom of choice. But 
Dante is not so foolish as to inculcate the idea that every man’s 
freedom consists in choosing what he likes.** I can imagine 
Dante’s scornful denunciations of the man who was led by his 
likes or dislikes. Men, he says, get as far as saying that free 
choice is free judgment, and herein, he admits that they say 
truth ; but he urges that they should go further and understand 
the significance and value of what they say and what he admits 
is true. 

For if freedom of choice is free judgment, we need to under- 
stand what we mean by judgment. Judgment clearly means a 
decision between two litigants or competitors. There is no 
judgment where there is no weighing of rival claims. In human 
experience we are often called to exercise our judgment between 
%* De Mon. I. iii. 24, etc. * Ibid. xii. 4, 5. 
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the counsels of mind or thought and the pleadings of desire. Hence 
Dante calls judgment the link (ought we not to say the judge 
or umpire?) between apprehension and appetite. 

‘If the judgment sets the appetite in motion, then it is free; 
but if the judgment is moved by the appetite, it cannot be free, 
for it does not move of itself, but is drawn captive by another.’ *° 
In other words, if we are swayed by desire, our judgment has 
really not acted in the case : it is only when our judgment, having 
weighed and considered the question, after having understood or 
apprehended it in all its bearings has come to a decision, 
that we can be said fo be acting as freemen. Briefly, we may be 
slaves of appetite or desire or likes or dislikes ; and it is the part 
of wise men to realise that in the order of God we are called to 
develop harmoniously all our powers, and therefore to give its 
fitting place to thought and its true throne to judgment. 
‘ Brutes,’ Dante says, ‘cannot have free judgment because their 
judgments are always anticipated by their appetites.’** Your 
little dog takes greedily whatever dainty is given to it. You may 
talk to it and give it the sagest and soundest advice : you may point 
out with vivid exactness the evil effects of greediness indulged ; 
but its little eyes are fixed with determined desire on the dainty 
morsel in your hand: he will ignore your wise counsels and 
swallow the morsel with avidity and turn innocent and expectant 
eyes to you, waiting for more. Truly, Dante is rigut: appetite 
anticipates judgment in such a case. Your freedom as a human 
being is only true freedom when desire is subordinate to judg- 
ment. 

This power of judgment to set passion or appetite in its proper 
place must inevitably contribute to the building up of character 
in its true proportion. In this true proportion freedom is fcund ; 
for then only we are at liberty when all our members, powers, 
and passions are contributing in harmonious co-operation their 
share to the main end and work of life. Freedom is ability to 
use power as need or duty may require. In this happy propor- 
tion of duly subordinated and co-operating powers there will be 
found what Dante would call Nobility. 

Nobility is a fine word if we understand its full significance.” 
Nobility, according to Dante, is perfection according to Nature : 
it is a perfection which is reached in the full and free develop- 
ment of all our powers and qualities within the limits of our 
nature. His illustration is simple: the circle is a noble circle 
if it is a perfect circle ; but the circle which is egg-shaped loses the 
quality of its nature : it is not a true circle: it is not ‘noble’ of 
its kind, but a perfect circle possesses a kind of ‘ nobility’ because 


** De Mon. I. xii. 4, 5. 
*1 Thid. xii. 29, 30. 22 Vonvito, IV. xvi. 6, 7. 
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it is true to itself: it is complete and also true: there is no 
deviation from its type or pattern form. 

This nobility is a greater thing—larger in thought—than 
virtue. Nobility is like the heavens in which virtues like 
several stars may shine. ‘For truly it is a heaven wherein 
many stars do shine: there shine the intellectual and moral 
virtues: there shine the good dispositions bestowed by 
Nature—that is, piety and religion and the laudable passions, 
such as shame and compassion and many others ** : there shine 
the good gifts of the body—that is, beauty, strength, and almost 
perpetual health.’ Nobility is thus a perfection of nature and 
according to nature. It is not a quality inherent in a race. A 
man may be proud of his race, but this pride of race does not 
make him noble : the inheritance of a noble name does not confer 
of itself true nobility. ‘Let not the Uberti of Florence or the 
Visconti of Milan say ‘‘ Because I am of such a family I am 
noble ’’ ’ ;** for the divine seed does not fall upon a family, that is a 
race, but upon individuals, and (as shall be proved hereafter) the 
race does not ennoble the individual but the individuals ennoble 
the race. Dante would subscribe to the verdict of the late-Duke 
of Argyll, when in his poem of Guido and Lita he said : 


Noble names, if nobly worn, 
Live within a nation’s heart. 


The truth is that in the great heroic sounls—in Drake and 
Nelson—in Wellington, and Lawrence and Outram, and in the 
lonely, unheeded Prophet Warrior of our own day, Lord Roberts 
—we read the fine features of character, courage, self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice which are possible to all of us; we all feel called 
and lifted to a higher level of aspiration and life by them : we are 
ennobled in them. Names like these give the patent of nobility 
to the race that bore them. They call out in us the longing for 
qualities in which we may resemble them : their nobility consisted 
in the fulness with which they used and actualised the powers of 
nature. Their lives are a perpetual challenge to us. 

But in Dante’s view it is more than such a human challenge. 
He, after his fashion, sees God in all things, and realises that 
every good and perfect gift is from above : in the gift of this good 
and admirable seed to men he sees man, though lower than the 
angels, crowned with glory and honour, yes, in the possession of 
these powers he sees man touching ranges of life and being which 
are not open to angels. And then, with that practical wisdom 
which meets us so often in Dante’s works, he presses home the 
conclusion of the matter, and urges the duty of cultivating the 
habits which may serve to establish and invigorate the yearnings 


%* Convito, IV. xix. 2. *4 Ibid. ch. xx. 2. 
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and capacities from which the noble perfection of life may spring. 
God the giver sows the seed of good ; it rests with man to prepare 
the ground and to cultivate the seed. 


Therefore St. Augustine holds (and also Aristotle in the Second Book 
of the Ethics) that man should accustom himself to do good, and to control 
his passions, in order that the shoot may be produced by good habit and 
strengthened in its uprightness, so that it may bear fruit, and from its 
fruit may issue the sweetness of human happiness.” 


Thus, according to Dante, God Himself is, as it were, challeng- 
ing men to rise to the full power and dignity of their nature. The 
Golden Age will not dawn upon men who are living by their 
passions, tyrannised over by their pride or ambitions, still less 
upon those insolent sinners who scoff at morality and set at nought 
the laws of righteousness. Man is here to grow up to true per- 
fection of body, mind, and spirit: nothing exists in this world 
except for some purpose, and it is man’s high duty to make him- 
self fit for the fulfilment of the high purpose of righteousness ; 
but the highest fulfilment of the Divine purpose is that which can 
be achieved not by any individual, nor even by any small group 
of men, but only by the human race as a whole, working together 
with co-operative zeal towards one great end, and animated by 
one ennobling spirit. 

It is the intention of God that every created thing should present the 
divine likeness in so far as its proper nature is capable of receiving it. 
Wherefore it is said, Let us make man after our image and likeness. . . .** 

But the full divine resemblance is to be found rather in the race than 
in the individual. 

The human race is the Son of Heaven. . . and best disposed when it 
follows the track of heaven in so far as its proper nature allows.” 


The challenge or appeal to man is both individual and racial, 
and the challenge is to cultivate the good and restrain the evil, 
and to believe in the continuous beneficence of Heaven, which 
pours down its gifts and grace as helps to man in his enterprise 
of fulfilling the Divine purpose. 

Dante dreamed that an earthly prince, the garden of whose 
government should be Italy and not Germany, and the centre of 
whose rule should be Rome and certainly not Berlin, might be 
found under whose rule high ideals might prevail, and of which 
love might be the animating spirit ; but neither in this mountain 
nor in any earthly city will such a spotless and successful govern- 
ment be found. The unity of the race in happy co-operative 
service will never come by external pressure nor by any organisa- 
tion, whether political or ecclesiastical : the unity must be one of 
the spirit, springing up within and enabling mankind to find 


25 Convito, IV. xxi. 8. 2® De Mon. I. viii. 
3? Ibid. ch. ix. 
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those secret, sweet and strong bonds of union which are 
independent of outward form. 

Great Britain has come nearer the realisation of Dante’s dream 
than any Roman or Continental Emperor ever reached ; for she, 
without external pressure, by modest claims, by the promotion of 
common interests and, above all, by the inspiration of a common 
love, has welded together an Empire greater and more complex 
than any Caesar ruled. And in the great contest which is now 
going forward there will be put to the test the rival methods of 
stern discipline and of ready and willing patriotism, of institu- 
tions governed by authority and of those free institutions which 
have grown from the heart of the people. It is a conflict between 
authority from without and loyalty from within. Law makes 
nothing perfect, but love fulfils the law. I have no doubt that 
the strength which comes from love will outlast the strength 
which comes from disciplinary laws; and I think that Dante, 
whose mind looked for the outworking of hidden principles, who 
saw that ‘will’ was God’s greatest gift to man, and liberty his 
high prerogative, would see hope for the world not in the hard 
imperialism of Germany but in the freedom-loving imperialism 
of the British Empire; and would rejoice to see his Italy fighting 
in the cause of freedom against the barbarian tyranny of Berlin. 


W. Boyp CARPENTER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LATEST IRISH PROBLEM 


THE brief adjournment of Parliament has brought the Govern- 
ment a new Irish problem. This time, however, it is not wholly 
of Irish growth. It is a part of the far larger question which the 
War drove the Cabinet to settle for England and Scotland earlier 
in the year. It was not without much searching of heart that 
the Coalition Government gave up voluntary service. But the 
urgency was too great for the resort to compulsion to be post- 
poned any longer. One by one the misconceptions, alike of the 
unprecedented greatness of the conflict which Germany had 
forced upon Europe and of the character and proportions of our 
own part in it, had disappeared, and among the latest to pass 
away was the idea that England’s share in the War would be 
mainly naval: she had a fleet which no other Power could hope 
to rival, and when she had placed this at the disposal of her Allies 
to the last ship and the last sailor she had done all that could be 
expected of her. At the very outset of the War the idleness of 
this theory was made plain. When three Great Powers are 
fighting for bare life it is not for any one of them to stipulate 
that it shall employ but a single weapon. It must grasp all the 
arms that it can lay hoid of and use them for all that they are 
worth. The first fruits of this discovery was the raising of the 
New Army. Lord Kitchener’s special service to his countrymen 
was that he showed them what voluntary enlistment could do. 
Possibly he hoped that it might do everything, but if so he lived 
to see his error. His call to arms brought to the Colours all that 
was best in the nation—all the young men who were ready to lay 
down their lives for their country the instant the summons came. 
But upon this discovery there*followed another. Voluntary 
service could secure the flower of the people—English, Scottish, 
and Irish—but among those whom it failed to obtain there was 
much that was too good to lose. Lord Derby made a valiant 
effort to prove that voluntary enlistment was not played out, but 
the facts were too strong for him. When they came to be 
examined they showed plainly that there were still vast numbers 
of men of military age who for one reason or another were not 
willing to become soldiers. They must not indeed be lumped 
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together under one general condemnation. The aggregate no 
doubt included many who were the merest shirkers, but there 
were also many who found that to decide between conflicting 
claims was an effort beyond their strength. As the need of men 
in the field became more visible, the drawing of fine distinctions 
ceased to be possible. Men must be had at all costs, and as this 
was realised the resistance to the Military Service Bill disappeared 
in the country generally, and even in the Labour Party became 
formal and traditional and died out as soon as the measure 
became law. 

Unfortunately two of the chief obstacles to its successful work- 
ing were due to the action of the Government. The first was the 
omission from the Bill of any definition of a conscientious 
objector. Had exemptions on this ground been confined to 
members of a religious society which had made the refusal to fight 
one of its tenets before the War, the work of the Tribunals would 
have been very much lighter and the loss to the strength of the 
Army would have been almost infinitesimal. In the absence of 
this limitation the clause made the possession of a diseased con- 
science a sufficient reason for evading the first of civic duties. 
How many of those who availed themselves of this plea had any 
right to use it must remain unknown, but undoubtedly it has 
been of service to many whose consciences are perfectly normal, 
though their owners have ceased to derive any annoyance from 
their stings. A second mistake was the multiplication of grounds 
on which exemption could be claimed. In part the superfluity 
of exemptions has been due to the eminently democratic com- 
position of the Tribunals. The classes and the occupations on 
which the Act bears most hardly have almost everywhere a voice 
in determining the extent to which their interests are to be con- 
sidered. There was no need, however, for the Government to set 
the Tribunals a very bad example. They have placed the wants 
of the munition factories and the coal mines on a level with 
those of the Army, though each of these great industries 
notoriously owes much of its sudden popularity to the hope that 
it will be treated as giving exemption from service in the field to 
all engaged in them. If these two occupations have been the 
most conspicuous sinners, they are far from being the only ones. 
Government departments are very human and they are not given 
to setting too little store by their own work. If one office has 
been able to retain most of its staff, the claims of the remainder 
are certain to be put forward as of equal urgency, and are not 
unlikely to get the same consideration. When Lord Selborne 
was Minister of Agriculture every farmer and almost every 
labourer might count on his special industry being regarded as of 
at least equal importance with service in the trenches. In the 
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opening stages of the War this was true. The demands made on 
our resources were growing larger every moment, and our ability 
to draw supplies from outside had not been fully tested. But in 
the sense in which it was true then it is true no longer. Though, 
as Sir William Robertson has warned us, ‘the end is not yet,’ 
we have good ground for confidence that the coming victory is 
on the road. On the Western Front, at all events, our success 
mainly depends on the number of men we can put into the field, 
and, important as the supply of home-grown food still is, we 
could afford to sacrifice a harvest if by this means we could compel 
Germany to accept peace six months earlier. In view of this 
change in relative values the records of some of the Scottish 
Tribunals have not been pleasant reading. When farm labourers 
within the military age were granted exemption by the dozen, 
with nothing taken into account beyond the fact that they were 
working on the land and that their employers had been at no pains 
to find substitutes, it could not be said that the needs of the 
Army were given their proper place in the national conscience. 
Happily this source of weakness is rapidly being dried up. The 
‘ combing out’ process is being applied on a great scale, and with 
each fresh instance in which it yields visible fruit the argument 
for extending it will be strengthened. 

There was a third question arising out of the Military Service 
Act which had a more directly political character. The Army is the 
Army of the United Kingdom, but the obligation to serve in it 1s 
limited to England and Scotland. This omission could not be 
explained as a concession to any supposed want of military spirit 
in the Irish race. In battles without number, both in their own 
country and elsewhere, they have proved themselves a nation of 
fighters. But at the time when the Bill was introduced the 
extent of the resistance it would meet with in the Commons 
was still unknown, and Ministers were naturally unwilling to 
strengthen it by the addition of a large Nationalist contingent. 
Such a step would have armed an Irish speaker with an argu- 
ment of great apparent force. ‘The reference of the question 
to Parliament ’ [so he might have reasoned] ‘ shows that it is not 
one that can be dealt with except by fresh legislation. In two 
portions of the United Kingdom it is easy to obtain this. The 
Parliament sitting at Westminster is the only body that has the 
right to make laws for England and Scotland. But in the case 
of the third kingdom it has deliberately divested itself of this 
right. The body that is empowered to make laws for Ireland is 
the Parliament sitting in Dublin. If therefore compulsory service 
is to be extended to Ireland it is in the Dublin Parliament that 
the Bill must be introduced and the controversy fought out. The 
question whether future Irish soldiers are to form part of @ 
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conscript or of a voluntary army is surely vital enough to make it 
the proper business of the first Home Rule Parliament. Why 
then did not the Government call that body together when they 
decided to introduce compulsory service in Great Britain?’ 
As a matter of fact, this argument is absolutely irrelevant. The 
Home Rule Act leaves the relations of Ireland to the Empire 
absolutely unchanged, and expressly provides that the powers 
of the Irish Parliament shall not extend to any matter connected 
with the Army. English and Scottish electors, however, have 
seldom read the Act, and this reasoning suddenly presented to 
them might have affected very disastrously the prospects of the 
Bill. The spirits of the little flock which followed Sir John 
Simon into the Opposition lobby on the night of the Second 
Reading would have greatly risen, and they would have been 
inspired with a new determination to carry the war into the 
constituencies, if, in addition to being furnished with an appar- 
ently strong case, they had known that they would have the 
support of a solid Nationalist vote. 

The recent revival of interest in the Military Service Act has 
naturally given new life to the controversy about its application to 
Ireland. The constantly growing need of man power is better 
understood than it was even when the Bill was under discussion. 
The magnificent record of the Irish regiments on the Somme has 
again proved the value of the material that we are allowing to lie 
unused, while the casualty lists are conclusive evidence of the 
gaps that the great advance has left in them. The arguments in 
favour of extending the Act to Ireland are obvious. Ireland is noé 
only a part of the Empire, she is a part of the United Kingdom. 
She is connected with us by closer political ties than any of the 
Oversea Dominions which have played so conspicuous a part in the 
War. The men of Irish blood in these Dominions have found the 
call of Mons and the Marne too strong to be resisted. How can 
Irishmen at home remain unmoved by the still later achievements 
of their countrymen? According to Sir Edward Carson’s calcu- 
lations, there are more than half a million men of military age ia 
Ireland who have not enlisted, and he asks, with what seems 
reasonable wonder, why the Government, which is doing so much 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Service Act in Great 
Britain, is leaving the Irish field unharvested. It is possible, 
indeed, that he has not taken into account the Irish recruits who 
have been drafted into English and Scottish regiments in order to 
make good the heavy losses which they have suffered in the last 
four months. Still, whatever allowances may have to be made on 
this ground, there can be no question that the introduction of 
compulsory service into Ireland would bring in an appreciable 
number of valuable recruits whom it does not seem possible to 
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obtain by any other method. Mr. Redmond’s speech at Water- 
ford early in October left this important aspect of the question 
wholly unnoticed. From one end to the other it was an indict- 
ment of the Irish policy of the Coalition Government. He 
described the present situation as ‘the most trying crisis’ that 
had arisen in his recollection. Considering that he entered 
Parliament only six years later than Parnell, and so can remember 
the Land War, the Plan of Campaign, the elevation of Boycotting 
to a political instrument, and the Times Commission, it is diffi- 
cult to acquit him of great exaggeration. It is true that during 
all these eventful years there was no open rebellion, and that in 
the present year there has been the Sinn Fein outbreak. For this 
Mr. Redmond has, as might have been expected, nothing but con- 
demnation. It was ‘ engineered by men who were enemies of the 
constitutional movement for Home Rule.’ But how does this 
make it ‘idle to imagine that the relations between Ireland and 
the British Government could continue as they were before’? 
The authors of the rebellion are notoriously quite as hostile to 
Mr. Redmond as they are to England. Its partisans had to be 
eleared out of the hall before he could address the Waterford meet- 
ing. Moreover, his indignation at the incidents of its suppression 
was to all appearance long in maturing. He was certainly willing 
to negotiate with the Government which was responsible for them 
down to the middle of July; and, even now, he declares himself 
well satisfied with the results of ‘the Constitutional Movement.’ 
It has given Ireland prosperous farmers, county councils, 
labourers’ Acts, and ‘a Statute actually in existence creating an 
Irish Parliament.’ Where then are we to look for the ‘ colossal 
ineptitude’ which, as he now sees, has marked the conduct of the 
Government towards Ireland ever since the War began? It is 
somewhat late in the day to bring up the countenance of ‘ open 
appeals to rebellion made by Privy Councillors who have since 
been rewarded by seats in the British Cabinet.’ These bitter recol- 
lections did not prevent Mr. Redmond from negotiating on quite 
friendly terms with the British Government last summer, or from 
taking part in private and intimate conferences with the very 
Privy Councillor whose promotion he now denounces. What is it 
that has now reopened the breach that little more than three 
months ago seemed to have been closed? 

Were the answer to this question to be looked for solely in 
the Waterford speech, the cause of the change is the speaker’s 
fear that compulsory service is about to be introduced into Ireland. 
About Nationalist opinion Mr. Redmond speaks with authority, 
and it is of real importance to learn what his objections to this 
prospect really are. There is nothing in the nature of things to 
make the extension to Ireland of a method of recruiting which 
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has evoked no resistance in England and Scotland so monstrous a 

proposal as he seems to think it. He began, it must be remem- 
bered, with a declaration that Irishmen will ‘do nothing calcu- 
lated to postpone by a single instant the victorious end of the 
War.’ I do not for a moment doubt the perfect sincerity of this 
statement so far as concerns Mr. Redmond himself. Hitherto 
his War record has been unblemished. But when he treats it as 
applying to his whole party it is not easy to follow him. At this 
moment there is a very simple test of a genuine desire to hasten 
‘the victorious end of the War.’ Are those who lay claim to it 
anxious to send to the Front every healthy man of military age 
who is not doing work at home that is equally helpful to the War? 
Certainly neither England nor Scotland has come up to this 
standard. It was the fact that they had fallen greatly short of it 
that made the need of the Compulsory Service Act so generally 
recognised. Now Mr. Redmond calls upon us to acknowledge 
that in this respect the Irish Nationalists are better than we are 
ourselves. We had to be compelled to do our full duty ; they will 
do it of their own accord. But in that case why are they so 
unwilling to give visible evidence of their intention? This 
inquiry is not disposed of by an appeal to the magnificent 
record of the Irish regiments in the present conflict. No one 
questions this, but then it only covers the men who compose those 
regiments. The praises given to Kitchener’s Army have been 
unstinted, but they cannot be extended to the men who ignored 
the call to reinforce that army. As soon as it became plain that this 
was the attitude which a large number of Englishmen intended 
to maintain, compulsory service was introduced. Why is no 
such expedient to be resorted to in Ireland? At Waterford, Mr. 
Redmond left this question unanswered, or rather he answered it 
in a way which is strangely uncomplimentary to his followers. 
Don’t be insane enough, he says to the Government, to challenge 
a conflict with Ireland in the matter of conscription. Every 
Irishman knows that it would be resisted in every village in the 
country. Its attempted enforcement would be a@ scandal that 
would ring round the whole civilised world. In the first part of 
his speech on his own motion in the House of Commons on the 
18th of last month he was on much stronger ground. He gave 
at least one reason for his charges that was strictly to the point. 
The truth of the charges against the management of Irish recruit- 
ing'is now acknowledged. ‘ There were dreadful mistakes and 
blunders in the early stages of the matter.’ That is the testimony 
of the Prime Minister. ‘Some of the stupidities, which almost 
look like malignities, which were perpetrated at the beginning of 
recruiting in Ireland are beyond belief. . . . remember that I was 
perfectly appalled at the methods adopted to try and induce the 
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Irish people to join the ranks. It really looked as if someone 
were deliberately discouraging them.’ That is the testimony of 
the Secretary for War. I admit that his plea in mitigation of 
censure is one that has a just claim to be considered. ‘ A great 
machine had to be improvised for recruiting and raising a gigantic 
army, and it was not always possible to find the best men for the 
purpose.’ But there must have been something more than care- 
lessness, in London as well as in Dublin, before the offer of 
flags for the new Irish Division could have been refused by the 
“War Office after it had been accepted by the General Commanding, 
or the National University of Ireland could have been denied an 
Officers’ Training Corps though they had been granted to the 
Universities of Dublin and Belfast. But in so critical a stage of 
the War as that by which we are now faced, confession of error 
and promise of amendment are all that can reasonably be demanded 
of a Government. 

If Mr. Redmond’s estimate of the present temper of Nationalist 
Ireland is well founded, the introduction of compulsory service 
will evidently be attended by considerable difficulty. But in order 
to determine how much weight is to be given to this objection, 
it is well to consider whether Mr. Redmond is describing merely 
a passing phase of the irritation against England which seems indi- 
genous in many parts of Ireland, or something far more serious. 
In a striking article which appeared in the National Review for 
October the Archbishop of Dublin gives a very grave account of 
the present temper of his countrymen. 

Surprising as it may be [he writes] to law-abiding people, no Irish 
Nationalist expects to be punished for political crime no matter how 
grave may be its consequences. .. We are moving towards a situation 
where all political quarrels will be merged in the great quarrel between 
the forces of authority on the one side and the forces of disorder and 
anarchy on the other. . . . It is of the last importance that, if there 
is to be fighting in Ireland after the War is over, Irishmen shall not 
he allowed to fight with Irishmen. . . . If Southerners attempt to coerce 
Northerners, the Southerners must be put down sternly, ruthlessly, by 
British regiments. If Northerners attempt to coerce Southerners, the 
Northerners must be put down sternly, ruthlessly, by British regiments. 
That is the meaning of Government. . . . And the practical conclusion is 
that a sufficient number of British troops ought to be kept in Ireland after 
the War to make it impossible for North and South to engage in civil 
strife. 


If this be true—and the language which Mr. Redmond has 
thought it expedient to use in order to retain the confidence of 
his party goes a long way to justify the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
forecast—the case for the speedy introduction of compulsory 
service is greatly strengthened. Whatever happens, public 
order, and the position of Ireland as an integral part of the 
United Kingdom and of the British Empire, must be 
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made absolutely secure. If more troops are necessary for this 
purpose it will be better to bring them in now than to wait till 
new difficulties have arisen. The sporadic fighting which Mr. 
Redmond contemplates should be suppressed at once rather than 
left to smoulder until it breaks into flame hereafter. That Ireland 
shall make the same contribution to the common war that is 
already being made by England and Scotland can be disputed 
by no one who accepts the principle of the existing Home Rule 
Act. The passing of a Military Service Bill for Ireland will be 
only a particular instance of that exclusion of all matters relating 
to the Army and the Empire for which this measure expressly 
provides. 

There is, however, another explanation of the Sinn Fein out- 
break, or rather of its influence on Nationalist opinion, which 
somewhat lessens its importance. Rebellions hold a place in the 
imaginations of Irishmen which Englishmen find it hard to under- 
stand. Some of the most famous names in Irish history are asso- 
ciated with them, and even their failures have sometimes proved 
only delayed successes. The Plan of Campaign differed from a 
rebellion in littlé more than the name, yet it was one of the prin- 
cipal causes that in the end brought about the Land Purchase Act. 
Had the peace of Europe not been deliberately broken by the 
Central Empires, this distorted estimate of the relation of means 
to ends might have been left to time and a longer experience 
of good government to correct. But in the Sinn Fein revolt 
it took a form that no Government could have trifled with 
and remained in office a day. The Nationalists have been 
singularly slow to recognise the enormous difference between 
an insurrectionary movement when the world is at peace 
and an insurrectionary movement which breaks out just when 
England and her Allies are fighting for all that makes life worth 
having. Mr. Redmond’s hold over his party has been further 
lessened by the determination of the Sinn Feiners to seize every 
opportunity of belittling the Home Rule Act. What, they have 
gone on asking, will it avail you to have got it into the Statute 
Book if it proves to give you nothing that is worth having? As 
they had long preached that nothing could be worth having which 
did not make Ireland independent, they had only to reckon up the 
various restrictions to which the Irish Parliament would be sub- 
jected to be pretty sure of making converts. Analysed in this 
spirit, any measure of Home Rule which retained the connexion 
with Great Britain stood condemned without trial. But for the 
War, the Nationalist party, which is not at all anxious to sever 
this tie, might not have been seriously affected by this taunt. 
They had got what fairly contented them, and, after all, no Act 
of Parliament is beyond the reach of amendment. But the War 
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changed the whole situation. Now, though the Home Rule Act 
had passed through all its stages and had received the Royal 
Assent, it was not to come into operation until the return of 
peace. Consequently the period of its postponement lengthened 
with each fresh development of the European conflict. Satis- 
factory as its elevation to the rank of a Statute might be in itself, 
it did not furnish a complete answer to the question, What is the 
present value of your parliamentary victory? The irritation 
thus created in minds already doubtful whether Mr. Redmond’s 
leadership had borne all the fruit expected from it was greatly 
helped by the action of those Unionists who were on the watch for 
occasions of throwing difficulties in the path of the Coalition 
Government. They had not forgotten that, though the Home 
Rule Bill was in the Statute Book, the authority which had 
placed it there might also take it out again. The advent of the 
Coalition Cabinet only implied that, so long as the conditions in 
which it originated remained in being, Home Rule was a thing 
that would become a reality, at a date not yet fixed, if nothing 
happened to prevent it. The Nationalists might have remained 
quiet if the question had been left there. But this was more than 
could be expected of the rank and file of the parties by whose 
temporary agreement the Cabinet had been brought into 
existence. The conditions of a political combination formed for 
a particular purpose are necessarily limited to the sacrifice indis- 
pensable to its attainment. 

There remains, however, quite another way of accounting 
both for the extraordinary tone of Mr. Redmond’s recent speeches 
and for the temper in which they were delivered. Down 
to the 22nd of July, it will be remembered, he was looking 
forward with reasonable confidence to the adoption of a system of 
government in Ireland which would meet the wishes alike of 
Nationalists and Ulstermen. The ‘headings of a settlement ’ 
which had been agreed upon between Mr. Lloyd George, Sir 
Edward Carson, and Mr. Redmond, as they appeared in the 
parliawertary paper, distributed the indispensable concessions 
equally between both parties. Mr. Asquith did not overstate his 
case when he said ‘I do not think a fairer give-and-take arrange- 
ment was ever made in the history of political negotiations.’ 
The fact that the Ulster and the Nationalist leaders had both put 
their names to them seemed to guarantee their acceptance by all 
concerned. By and by it appeared that one essential condition of 
success had been neglected. It had been too hastily taken for 
granted that the consent of Mr. Lloyd George would carry with it 
the consent of all his colleagues. Unfortunately, the articles of 
agreement seem not to have been laid before the Cabinet until 
the Amending Bill to the Home Rule Act came to be settled, 
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and not till then was it discovered that the consent of the 
Unionist members could only be obtained by making two 
changes in the draft. One of these was purely verbal and 
consequently quite unnecessary. The temporary exclusion of 
the six Ulster counties was equally secured by the agreement 
and by the proposed Amending Bill, since under our existing 
constitution they can never be permanently excluded. 
Sir Edward Carson did but state a simple truth when 
he said ‘Nothing is permanent to the Imperial Parliament.’ 
If one Statute enacts that certain counties shall not be included 
in a particular arrangement, and another that they shall not be 
included in it without a fresh Act of Parliament, they are only 
saying the same thing in different words. But the clause in the 
agreement relating to the number of Irish members remaining in 
the House of Commons was changed in its most important 
feature—the actual figures. In the draft the words ran: ‘The 
number of Irish representatives in the United Kingdom House of 
Commons to remain unaltered (viz. 103)." Mr. Bonar Law 
frankly told the House of Commons that the moment he grasped 
what this meant he told the Prime Minister that it was ‘ utterly 
impossible that such an arrangement could be agreed to.’ Why 
the parliamentary paper, the premature appearance of which was 
the cause of the mischief, could not have been kept back till its 
contents had been disclosed to the Cabinet remains unknown. 
Possibly it was simply crowded out by other, and much less im- 
portant, business. When, however, it came to be examined, the 
Coalition Government was seen to be divided on a point of real 
importance. Mr. Bonar Law’s objection to keeping the Irish 
members in the Imperial Parliament in their present numbers is, 
from his point of view, perfectly reasonable. 


No Unionist [he said] could possibly agree to an arrangement that; 
after twenty-six counties of Ireland had received Home Rule for them- 
selves, they should have eighty members here who would very likely be the 
determining factor whether a government of one particular party or another 
was to carry on the affairs of this country. 


But the Nationalist leaders can plead the very same reason for 
insisting on this arrangement. The settlement to which Mr. Red- 
mond was a party contemplated the making of ‘further and per- 
manent provision for the government of Ireland’ by the Imperial 
Parliament after the War. Consequently the retention of these 
eighty members would probably determine to which party the 
framing of these ‘further provisions’ would be committed. Sir 
Edward Carson was willing to leave this very grave issue undeter- 
mined, because he was more anxious to set up a temporary settle- 
ment than to guard against a future settlement less to his mind. 
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Mr. Redmond was more uneasy on this point and so more reso- 
lute in standing out for what under the draft agreement he had 
actually obtained. 

But the really remarkable feature of this proposal was the 
manner in which it was communicated to Mr. Redmond. This 
can best be described in his own words : on July 22 


The Minister of War and the Home Secretary requested me to call 
and see them at the War Office. They then informed me that another 
Cabinet Council had been held and that it had been decided—mark you, 
decided—to insert in the Bill two entirely new provisions, one providing 
for the permanent exclusion of Ulster, of the six Ulster counties, and 
another cutting out of the draft Bill and out of the agreement the pro- 
vision for the representation of the Irish members in full force at West- 
minster during the transitory period, and I was given to understand in 
so many words that this decision was not put before me for the purpose 
of discussion or consultation, that the decision was absolute and final, and 
the right hon. gentlemen described themselves to me simply as messengers, 
without any power or authority to discuss these questions in any way what- 
ever with me, and they informed me that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill containing these provisions practically 
whether we liked it or not. I need not say that I protested on the spot 
against any such procedure; I said, and I repeat it here now, that the 
assent of my supporters in Ireland had been obtained solely on the basis 
of the agreement come to. 


On the face of it this was a singular example of 
Ministerial want of manners. It had been found necessary, in 
order to secure the consent of the Unionist members of the 
Coalition Cabinet, to make certain changes in the heads of the 
agreement to which Mr. Redmond, equally with Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Lloyd George, was a party. No doubt, as the 
Prime Minister said later in the same evening, this agreement 
was concluded subject to the ratification of the Cabinet. If, 
therefore, the changes proposed by the Unionist Ministers had at 
once been communicated to Mr. Redmond and he had been given 
an opportunity of stating and defending his objections to the pro- 
posed alterations, he would have had no fair ground of complaint. 
But to send for him merely to announce that two variations from 
the draft agreement, one of which might in certain circumstances 
prove of very great importance, had been inserted in the Amending 
Bill, and that, this decision being irreversible, it was useless to give 
him any opportunity of discussing it, was, even if we put the best 
face on it, an extraordinary abrupt mode of dealing with a settle- 
ment to which the consent of the two chief Irish parties had been 
obtained after long negotiations and with very great difficulty. 
Sir Edward Carson, of course, had no need to raise any 
objection to these insertions. He thought them both im- 
provements on the agreement to which he had been a 
party. But Mr. Redmond was in a very different position. 
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The changes were, in his opinion, changes greatly for the 
worse, and they were simply thrown at his head. Even if 
it be admitted that no amount of further negotiation would 
have materially altered Mr. Redmond’s attitude towards the 
variations, the temper in which he left the room after an exhaus- 
tive discussion of them might have been very different. An 
agreement which Sir Edward Carson had helped to draw up, and 
in which he still saw no serious danger, at least deserved some- 
thing better from the Unionist Ministers than the curtest of curt 
refusals. The door need not have been slammed so abruptly, 
the Nationalist leader need not have been dismissed in a manner 
so insulting. I do not suppose for a moment that Mr. Lloyd 
George meant anything of this kind. Probably, it was only an 
instance of that inability to manage men individually of which 
he has now and again given instances in the Munition field. 

It is not likely, I admit, that any further negotiations would 
have materially altered Mr. Redmond’s final attitude towards 
the Settlement. He had had time to satisfy himself that it was 
quite as distasteful to many of his own party as it was to the 
Unionists outside Ulster. With the aid of Mr. Devlin he had 
brought the Nationalists of the two Ulster counties in which they 
had a majority to consent to remain for some undefined period 
outside the new Ireland. But in doing this he had probably 
strained, and knew that he had strained, his authority almost to 
the breaking-point. To ask them to give up anything more might 
have placed his leadership of the Nationalist party in very serious 
peril. In the light of this discovery, all that remained to him 
was to throw the entire blame of what had happened on the 
Government, and to repudiate with all the vehemence he could 
command the new version of the Settlement. It is plain that 
by this time he himself is very much less pleased with the 
document which now lives only in history than he was when 
he signed it. The provision that the Irish House of 
Commons was to consist in the first instance of the members who 
now sit at Westminster for the twenty-six counties included in 
the Home Rule Act does not express any real confidence in the 
result of an immediate election in Ireland. As the Irish House 
of Commons would have had nothing to do with the War, there 
was no reason why its members should not at once have sought a 
confirmation of their mandate from their new constituents. But 


"such a reason is at once supplied if Mr. Redmond had good 


cause to distrust the action of the Nationalist voters. Neither he 
nor anyone anxious to give the new Irish Constitution every 
chance could desire to see the first Irish Parliament offering a 
determined opposition to the separate treatment of Ulster, or 
voting resolutions condemning Sir John Maxwell’s administration 
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of martial law and expressing sympathy with the interned Sinn 
Feiners. Yet it is far from unlikely that one or all these incidents 
would have happened in the course of the opening session. 
Plainly, therefore, the easiest way to avoid anything so disastrous 
to Mr. Redmond’s position as leader of the Irish House of 
Commons was to stave off an appeal to the new electors. ° 

One remarkable fact about Irish opinion at this moment is 
the growing sense of the disadvantages that must attend the 
exclusion of the six Ulster counties. When Mr. Lloyd George 
started on his mission, this seemed the condition of all others 
that must be inserted in the compromise if it was to be of any 
value. It now appears that to no section of Irish opinion is it 
really grateful. That the Nationalists should dislike the idea of 
partition is easily understood. Throughout the long struggle for 
Home Rule they have consistently regarded Ireland as one and 
indivisible. But even in the North the arrangement which was 
the corner-stone of the abandoned settlement is not likely to 
become more ‘popular as its consequences are more clearly seen. 
Politically, Ulster glories in being, and remaining, a part of the 
United Kingdom; geographically, she is, and always must be, 
a part of Ireland. More than this, she is the richest part, and 
so, from the industrial and commercial point of view, can hardly 
regard with indifference the fortunes of her natural and nearest 
customers. The results of the Home Rule experiment will react 
on her domestic prosperity. Though she may, at starting, con- 
gratulate herself that the twenty-six counties have been left out 
in the cold, there will come a time when her most clear-headed 
politicians will compare what is going on in Dublin with what 
might have gone on there if the Home Rule legislature had 
been reinforced by the energy and business capacity of Ulster. 
Her representation in the Imperial Parliament must of necessity 
be very small, and in many ways it would be of great advantage 
to her to be represented as well in a Parliament nearer home. 
May not these two facts lead her to reconsider the whole subject 
of Irish Government? 

By this road we come back to the question which has all along 
lain at the root of the controversy. Is it impossible in the nature 
of things that the representatives of the twenty-six counties 
should show such legislative and administrative capacity as to 
make the six counties not willing only but anxious to set up house 
with them? If the Redmond-Carson settlement could have been 
kept alive, and the first Nationalist Cabinet had used its new 
powers to prove that it is as anxious—and as competent—to pro- 
mote the material prosperity of Ireland as any part of Ulster can 
be, we should have been in a fair way to see the Home Rule theory 
submitted to the one test which can really prove or disprove it— 
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the test of actual experiment. No one with any political insight 
now believes that Ulster can be forced to accept a Government 
which she thoroughly distrusts. The six counties will remain 
outside the Home Rule Act until they themselves seek to be 
brought within it. How long it will take to work this change 
depends on the action of successive Home Rule Parliaments. 
If they are given a fair trial, and if the Nationalist Government 
uses its powers wisely, many of those who are now among the 
most resolute opponents of Home Rule will find their convictions 
insensibly weakening, and in that case the effective opposition 
to the change will gradually disappear. The main thing that 
now stands in the way is the rooted disbelief of Ulster in the. 
capacity or the desire of an Irich Parliament to govern decently. 
Prove to her that this fear is groundless and she will have no 
motive for persisting in her isolation and many for giving it up. 
This remote result is as much perhaps as can reasonably be looked 
for in a controversy which has passed through so many phases 
and has so often come back to life after disasters in which it 
had seemingly found its grave. For the moment, however, 
this result demands, above all things, that Nationalist Ireland 
shall do her part in a war which is hers as much as ours, and that 
the supremacy of law, which is the first condition of such a 
change, shall be unflinchingly asserted. Now is the best of ail 
times for making it clear to all men that the Home Rule Act 
makes a very important change in the conduct of the local affairs 
of Ireland but none at all in the conduct of those Imperial affairs 
which are reserved as strictly as ever to the Parliament sitting 
at Westminster. 
D. C. LATHBURY. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR AT CHARING 
CROSS * 


A NEW situation has arisen with regard to the much-discussed 
Charing Cross improvement, and it is again worth while to 
examine it carefully. 

The matter has grown thus. Probably even in those first 
days when the scaffolding was taken down and the South Eastern 
Railway Station and Bridge were exposed to view there were 
persons—superior persons, they were then thought—who quar- 
relled with anything so wofully plain, but we were then frankly 
utilitarian, wealth was increasing so fast that taste could not 
keep pace with it, and Charing Cross was fully abreast of the 
popular art of its generation. However, with time and teaching 
public taste improved, and in cities people began to take note 
of their surroundings and remember that they had a collective 
responsibility. In London, with the birth of the County Council, 
the civic interest of the whole electorate was aroused, their eyes 
were opened, and when they looked on this station and bridge 
they knew that they were ugly and unworthy of the noble posi- 
tion they monopolised. Then, in 1905, the station roof fell in, 
and men began to murmur that this was a judgment of the gods, 
and that ‘the whole bundle of tricks deserved to be swept away, 
bag and baggage.’ 

About this time also there was a further development. Soon 
after they got settled in the saddle the County Council had started 
out to find some place where they might erect a new County Hall, 
and they now decided to cross the river, abolish the picturesque 
disarray to which ten generations of Londoners had grown accus- 
tomed, and set up their municipal workshop where the nobles and 
clergy of Plantagenet days built their suburban palaces. In a 
flash a great section of South London was recognised as an 
improvable area! Nor was such improvement unneeded. For 
long philanthropists had talked of our East End slums, but it was 
not until that arresting book Across the Bridges was published 
that many realised how conditions just as baleful existed and 


1 This Article was written before the writer. was aware of the fact that Mr. 
Burns, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. Blomfield were about to put forward pro- 
posals; but the treatment varies though the objective is the same, and it would 
bs difficult to have too many suggestions as to how the result we all have in 
view can best be arrived at. 
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were increasing almost within a stone’s throw of the Houses of 
Parliament. On the top of all came the new Town Planning 
movement, taken up with zeal not only in our own islands, but 
all over the world. It was evident that, if South London was to 
progress, improved communications between her and her rich 
better half across the Thames must be established. 

This idea was vaguely floating in the air when King Edward 
died and the need for a memorial worthy of him came under 
discussion. Naturally there were proposals of all kinds, and 
then, suddenly, The Times gave space to the suggestion that 
nothing could be more worthy than this removal of the station 
across the river and the building of a fine bridge dedicated to his 
memory. The idea crystallised, attracting the attention of many 
who had never before bestowed more than a glance on the Surrey 
side, and at once an immense impulse was given to the considera- 
tion of its possibilities. | These possibilities I was allowed to 
discuss in the Nineteenth Century of January 1911. I tried to 
show that if public opinion approved, and certain interests could 
be brought into line, the difficulties, though considerable, were 
not unsurmountable, and that a great opportunity had arisen, 
going far beyond the destruction of an ugly and the erection of a 
beautiful bridge. With the trend of thought at that moment the 
points to emphasise were these—that there was nothing which 
from sentimental or historic interest was worth preserving, while 
there was much which could advantageously be got rid of ; that 
the poverty of this section of the south side was partially acci- 
dental, the result of bad communications, and that improved 
communications would make it more up to date and richer, adding 
not only beauty but value to London near her centre ; that with 
good will and good management it could be made a paying 
improvement. 

But though the possibilities were easily grasped, the more 
the difficulties were investigated the worse they appeared. 
Such a memorial could not be claimed as national, for already all 
over the country other schemes had been definitely set going, 
while even in London, considerable as the impulse might be, it 
had much to contend with. There was agreement that the 
suggestion in The Times was a good one, but there were serious 
engineering problems, and the money subscribed would only 
scratch the surface of it. Men said that it was too big, too far- 
reaching, and would take too long. Unfortunately also there was 
under consideration a competing bridge, whose projectors, 
although they had failed in convincing either the artists and 
architects or those interested in traffic that their bridge would be 
aesthetically successful and was necessary to the community, 
were in the strong position that they had the money in hand to 
spend. Then the London County Council were severely handi- 
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capped. Their Kingsway and Aldwych improvement was not at 
that moment doing very well, and, until it showed a successful 
result and enterprising persons had come forward and covered 
worthily the land the Council had already cleared, they could 
hardly justify embarking on a second great reconstruction ; for 
even those with least imagination realised that it was not only a 
bridge that was in question, but many buildings to be set about 
the bridge. Perhaps this last was the most damping obstacle of 
all. The bridge would bring into existence admirable sites, one of 
them the finest in the Old World. What buildings could we count 
on worthy of these sites? There was a talk of rehousing the 
University of London, and, if it materialised, where could it find 
a better home than fronting on the river opposite Somerset House 
and the Temple? But what could be placed near Waterloo 
Station and the County Hall; what, above all, on the site of 
Charing Cross Station itself? No new public buildings were 
being asked for. Was the world ready for a Palace of Peace, 
and were the believers in the Millennium prepared to back their 
opinion to the tune of a million or so of hard cash? The Ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare’s death was upon us; what sum could 
be raised as a tribute to his genius? Were our music-lovers pre- 
pared to erect and endow a Grand Opera House? I admit that 
for myself my enthusiasm cooled because I could see nothing 
ready to hand, and there was the danger that only new hotels 
could pay the necessary price. That would never do. On that 
one great site at any rate we wanted something national, monu 
mental, and, so far as we could ensure it, eternal. 

So the particular impulse linked with King Edward’s name 
faded away, and that money went elsewhere. For the moment 
Charing Cross Bridge hung fire; but we had gained this advan- 
tage, that the proposal had been widely discussed and appreciated, 
and that to many it was a veritable inspiration. We had made 
a definite step forward; it, and things like it, brought to birth 
the new London Society, and ever since no British architect 
worthy of the name has failed to build castles in the air about 
that glorious curve of the Thames. 

In 1916 a great change has come. The War has recast all our 
ideas, making them vastly bigger, and it is in such times of stress 
that large conceptions have always had their opportunity. We 
know that its end will see an altered England, and we hope that 
it. will see a consolidated British Empire; for the men of little 
minds are silenced and it is now the spirit of that Empire which 
counts. We intend to win this War, and we shall go on until we 
do. Then we shall reckon up the cost, in money and in lives. 
An expenditure of five millions a day is appalling, but the toll of 
lives lost will be no less appalling. For these we shall demand 
fitting honour, and apart from local effort there must be one great 
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central memorial. That will be an impulse which nothing on 
earth will stay, and, given a worthy scheme, we need have no 
fear about money being forthcoming even from an impoverished 
country. Tell the families mourning their dead sons right round 
the world that at the heart of the Empire their names are to be 
cut on imperishable brass, all who have died for the flag, duke’s 
son and cook’s son, side by side, and it will be like asking the 
race to endow a modern Westminster Abbey. Therefore for this 
one site we now know that it is possible to provide something, in 
historic interest, in sentiment, in beauty, worthy of it. 

And then, after two years of fighting, just at the moment 
when we seem to distinguish a turn in the fortune of the War, 
and are daring to talk about what will come after, by pure chance 
this bridge comes up again. The Railway Company desired to 
strengthen it. To do so they had to come to Parliament, and 
the House of Commons—whipped up by the artists and the archi- 
tects and those who cared for London’s embellishment—threw 
out the Bill. In so doing the majority of the House took upon 
themselves a heavy responsibility, for at. present the bridge is 
necessary to London and is reported as unsafe. That is their 
business, but the result is that by their vote they have altered 
the position. The speeches which induced that vote argued that 
the question was not local but national and Imperial. Curiously 


‘ enough, almost at the same moment the Government were 


approached to reconstruct ruined Dublin, and agreed to do so, 
an admission that national funds can be used for local needs. 
The situation changes entirely, and once more we can get to work 
with all the added zeal of five years’ repression. But we must 
understand the fundamentals. 

Ever since the phrase ‘Town Planning’ was coined it has 
been on the lips of many who have but slight grasp of all that it 
implies and its endless complexities. There are artistic people 
who look on it solely as an improvement in street and cottage 
architecture, and philanthropic people to whom it begins and ends 
with the overcrowding of rooms and tenements. Both seldom go 
beyond buildings; but really the actual building may come far 
down in the list of planning essentials, indeed it is solely because 
this has not been recognised in the past that the demand for town 
planning has arisen. Foresight to provide for expansion, light, 
air, water, drainage, and all the facilities for intercommunication 
come first, entailing wide streets, open spaces, and some vegeta- 
tion to ensure health and pleasant amenities. Everywhere 1.0w 
new cities, like Delhi and Canberra, new garden towns and 
suburbs and villages are being planned to give us these advan- 
tages, and it is when, and only when, such advantages have 
been secured—and, if people are wise, safeguarded for all time— 
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that the opportunity to erect fine buildings arrives. Proper 
setting we know is often responsible for half their convenience 
and half their beauty. 

So much for planning to build on virgin soil, but when we 
are dealing with localities where a population is already on the 
ground, above all in the centre of great old cities, it is even more 
necessary to maintain this order, for it then becomes the far more 
troublesome business of planning to destroy and then reconstruct. 
‘ Property ’ has to be settled with first. A Napoleon commandeers 
it, or buys it outright, probably at his own valuation. Our 
method, as a rule, is less heroic. We try to induce landowners 
themselves to destroy and reconstruct as leases fall in, working 
to a general idea. The fewer the landowners to be dealt with, 
the larger their blocks, the easier it becomes, and, as I pointed 
out in 1911, the only thing that makes this great scheme conceiv- 
able is that the property marked for improvement is mainly held 
by large corporations and persons who can be trusted to take a 
public-spirited view of it. On the north bank are the South 
Eastern Railway Company and the Crown, Covent Garden, 
Salisbury and Drummond estates ; on the south bank the London 
and South Western Railway Company, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, the Duchy of Cornwall, the County Council, and 
Jesus College, Oxford. Fortunately there are very few small 
freeholders. 

After ‘property ’ come the engineers, for in reconstruction it 
falls to them to link the new on to the old, and puzzle their heads 
over innumerable tubes and sewers and drains and pipes, 
undreamt of by those who sleep and walk above them; while 
even for roads, and far more for rails, the problem of gradients 
presents immense difficulties. In this case the reconciliation of 
water levels, road levels, and rail levels will turn men’s hair grey. 
Though we must be guided throughout by the artistic eyes of 
those who are going to give us the finished effect—and the archi- 
tect should be watching and advising at the back of it all—un- 
luckily all these dull details of our complicated civilisation must 
perforce precede the actual erection of the fine buildings at which 
we are aiming. 

In this case the oeablénn before us is to induce a number of 
varying interests to work together with the view of bringing off a 
mighty reconstruction. We-are inviting them to speculate in 
futures. Our primary plea.in asking for their help is because 
we believe that it will be an architectural triumph as well as a 
sociological benefit for London, will indeed have an even wider 
influence ; -but. we also. hope-to.show .them that if they start to 
redevelop they. will themselves, be. ‘material gainers by it. There 
must be—clean ont of £ pocket--planning. expenses : and engineering 
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expenses, together with the definite sum required to provide a 
new bridge, but we hold that such money will be well spent, 
making things possible which are now impossible, and actually 
creating fresh value. South of the river property must of neces- 
sity be greatly appreciated, but only—and this must be insisted 
on—if large and long views are taken and a wide area subjected 
to reconstruction. For the engineers will tell the owners that 
their main trouble here will be with levels.*? Railways must come 
into a city above men’s heads or below their feet. In flat South 
London they are high in the air, and we must climb to their 
platforms under conditions which some of our amateur planners 
are inclined to neglect. The following figures may be useful to 
them. It is held that for a bridge over an ordinary street a 
headway of 18 feet is necessary, and that the structure must be 
at least 2 feet 6 inches in depth. It is also held that in modern 
street construction no road gradient steeper than 1 in 30 is 
advisable, while 1 in 40 is preferable. Now, to rise 20 feet 6 inches, 
even at 1 in 30, requires a length of 205 yards, and remember 
that along that length all side streets are blocked and all fronting 
houses should conform to the slope. It is obvious that though 
the improvement may be great the disturbance must be colossal, 
extending its influence far beyond the bridge itself, and giving 
an impetus as time goes on to much rebuilding.* On the north 
side the gradient difficulty will be less as the ground rises quickly, 
while though, to obtain full advantage, property should be 
included in the improvable area as far as Covent Garden on the 
east and Trafalgar Square on the west, the main block to be 
dealt with will be that owned by the South Eastern. 

So we arrive in due course at the crux of the proposal. Both 
for property and engineering considerations this Company must 
be tackled first. They hold the key. Their bridge offends the 
eye and stands at a point which forbids the erection of another in 
its vicinity. There is no room, for it would block the river. If 


* It is probable that in the near future we shall make much more use not 
only of moving stairways but of lifts powerful enough to deal even with rail- 
way trucks. There must be many cases when loading and unloading would be 
simplified -if a truck or wagon could be lifted or lowered bodily to another 
level. All such possibilities should be considered in any scheme of recon- 
struction. 

* If Mr. Gattie and the supporters of his ambitious scheme for handling 
and distributing goods from a central clearing-house wish to see their idea 
brought to fruition anywhere in their lifetime, may I invite their attention to 
this southern side? Naturally Clerkenwell would suit Northern England better, 
but the difficulties there are overwhelming. If our reconstruction comes off 
this Waterloo site will be the terminal centre of Southern England and of 
most of the south coast and continental seaport goods’ traffic. It will also be 
entirely remodelled, and there will be much cheap storage room—for instance, 
the sub-structure of two great high-level stations, and of their approaches 
and the bridge approaches, 
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it goes, the present station must go also. Is it possible to make 
such arrangements that if both go nobody, neither the Company, 
nor the travelling public, nor the surrounding property owners, 
will lose, while London will gain? We are asking them to give 
up something tangible, and we must tempt them. 

Now, do not let us forget that, though this railway company 
is a dividend-earning concern, it is also one of the notable servants 
of London and that the whole of London is interested in these 
her servants. Charing Cross Station, and the bridge without 
which it would be useless, are very valuable property to some 
Londoners. We may condemn our forefathers for allowing the 
railway to come there, but we must bear in mind that a large 
section of the public profit enormously by the permission granted. 
It is not only the Kent and Continental traffic which is brought 
into the heart of London, but there are tens of thousands of 
so-called ‘ daily-breaders ’ who use it every morning and evening. 
Their work lies near the terminus; their homes lie along the 
suburban lines. The Company has virtually contracted to bring 
in their trains across the river—dry-shod—men and women from 
a great mass of nearer and further suburbs. Many of these have 
bought and built houses on the strength of this contract, and we 
have to consider their interests. When a travelling communica- 
tion has been long established, it is not fair light-heartedly to 
destroy it. We want to make traffic conditions better, not worse. 

The position of the Company is difficult, but it is also one of 
great strength. They have always expressed themselves as per- 
fectly ready to do their best for London, but have explained that 
the right of entry to Charing Cross is of great value and that they 
owe duty both to their travelling public and their shareholders. 
With regard to the shareholders, we now have the admission that 
a large sum must be spent in repairing the present bridge; we 
can see with our own eyes that the present station is not up to 
date ; we understand that it is already not large enough ; and we 
know that, were ever a Channel Tunnel to come within the 
sphere of practical politics, it would be far too small. Therefore, 
if the Company stays, they have to face heavy expenditure. If 
they go, they have a very valuable site for sale, they would 
shorten their line, and they would be able to erect a modern 
station ; but there would be the cost of the new building and its 
site, and there would be the expense and trouble of the move.* 
Then, with regard to their travellers, can these be placated 
otherwise ? 


* One point the Company make which I have never seen referred to in print, 
the difficulties of the transition period. A temporary bridge will be necessary, 
and it will not be easy to arrange for it, but few things are impossible to the 
engineering profession. 
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Railway policy is not a subject for amateurs, but these methods 
of dealing with the problem have been put forward: that the 
long-distance traffic should be deflected entirely to Victoria and 
Cannon Street, and a small new station built near Waterloo to 
satisfy suburban requirements; that both should stop near 
Waterloo and drive or walk across a new bridge; that the long- 
distance should stop near Waterloo—these travellers gener- 
ally drive to their destination and the extra 500 yards will make 
little difference to them—while the suburban electrified should 
come across the new bridge as far as at present or even further. 
There can be no doubt that if the last suited the railway com- 
pany the travelling public would not quarrel with it. But is it 
feasible? And, in any case, what kind of a bridge are we going 
to build? 

Now, the first thing to lay down is that a new bridge must 
be high level like the present bridge. This will surprise some of 
those people who, when they wish to obtain an effect for which 
they are striving, keep their eyes tight shut. Many have designed 
bridges for this spot which could never be erected. One such 
design often seen this summer would have blocked the Thames 
waterway entirely. The artists had drawn it almost flat in 
gradient, and they were right in this, for, alas! the beautiful high- 
pitched bridges of ancient days are gone for good—but it was also 
flat down upon the water! They forget that the Embankment 
roadway rises very considerably to Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges, while at Waterloo and Charing Cross it is but little above 
the river, only four feet above Trinity high-water mark, and 
actually lower than a flood tide which occurred in 1901. These 
ingenious draughtsmen must remember that, much as we desire 
@ new crossing of the river and a fine bridge, we cannot close the 
river traffic. Again, let us note some figures. The maximum 
clearances above Trinity high-water mark in the arches of the 
following bridges are : 


Ft. In. 
Vauxhall . : ~ ; « 7 -. 2 9 
Lambeth : J é s ‘ 2 : . 19 ll 
Westminster . s . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . £8 
Waterloo ‘ 4 . ‘ . é ‘ - 2 8 


The present Charing Cross Bridge is different. It is a level 
bridge throughout. Its openings have a clearance of 25 feet above 
the water, 21 feet above the roadway of the Embankment, they 
are rectangular, not arched, and it has been stated in evidence 
that something like this is necessary over a river which has to 
be navigated on a curve. But there are other reasons why the 
bridge must be high level. Its principal traffic function is to 
connect not embankment with embankment, but the Strand level 
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on one side with the railway platform level on the other, while 
it should also give a free passage route not only across the river 
but across the traffic flowing east and west along the river banks. 
When there is an opportunity it would be folly not to be inde- 
pendent of the heavy cross traffic of York Road on the south, 
while on the north it would be madness to obstruct the tramway 
and City traffic on the Victoria Embankment, which, solely 
because the two river bridges are high level, is the freest and 
fastest through route in London. Moreover, the aesthetic aim is 
to be monumental, and a monument must not be looked down on, 
not even by Waterloo Bridge. 

Then is the bridge to be of stone or steel or a combination of 
both? Remember that it is only one portion of a scheme of monu- 
ment. Much as we should all like a great stone arched bridge, a 
compeer of Waterloo, or even finer—and will fight for it—I fear 
that the Port of London Authorities, the guardians of the river 
from bank to bank, will interpose their veto. In that case is it 
necessary that a steel bridge should be ugly when treated loyally 
as steel, not as a sham copy of stone? It is probable that the 
fashioners of solid-oak furniture looked askance at the lightness 
and apparent frailty of Chippendale’s work, and doubtless the 
sixteenth-century builders who inserted open iron railings to 
enclose courtyards which previous generations had shut in with 
solid masonry were accused of flimsiness. But we know how 
strong even the lightest metal work can be,° and how fine is its 
combination with masses of stone. 

But whether it be stone or steel, is there any reason why, if 
thought desirable, it should not be double-storied, carrying both 
road and rail? There will be an outcry that this must be not only 
ugly but clumsy. Is this true? Is the Pont du Gard ugly? Are 
the two bridges over the Seine at Passy unworthy of Paris? Ifthe 
fact that it is double-storied be concealed, is Waterloo Bridge 
itself considered clumsy? Most of my readers will be surprised 
to learn that the depth of ‘structure of Waterloo Bridge, which 
they all look at with admiration, is 15 feet 2 inches from the top 
of the parapet to the soffit or crown of the arch, and that it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that, if that bridge were gutted 
and lined with steel, a clever engineer could even now make it 
double-storied, carrying a tube electric railway beneath and 
a roadway above, without our being able to discover any alteration 
in its outward appearance. Were it two feet deeper there would 
be no difficulty whatever. And think of the advantage if it were 
possible to bring across rail as well as road, with the suburban 
traffic coming into a subterranean station at the old Charing 


* We are going to see two great advances in the ordinary town-building of 
the future : metal giving strength and indiarubber minimising noise. 
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Cross—the rail, perhaps (if sewers will permit it), even going on 
further, taking produce at night to a new Covent Garden market.* 
We know now that our tube railways are not hampered by the 
old fear of steep gradients, and that when any large reconstruction 
is in progress they can be still further developed. If a double- 
storied bridge is permissible, that should go a long way towards 
meeting the needs of the railway company.’ Again, can we tempt 
them ? 

If, by some such proposals as I have outlined, property owners 
would gain rather than lose, traffic be facilitated rather than 
impeded, and the community benefited all round, there remains 
the final point: will London thereby be made more beautiful 
and more interesting? Can we create as a memorial of those who 
have fallen something worth creating? It must be done well or 
not at all; we must not be content with a second best, for bad 
pictures and writing and music disappear and are forgotten, but 
bad architecture lives on to shame us. It is an opportunity for 
@ new science induced by town planning and born of a longing 
for space, the architecture of a whole landscape ; where not only 
stone and. brick and steel, but play of sun and shadow, the range 
of the sky, the glitter of a running river, the green of trees, the 
mists of the morning and the red blaze of the evening, all have 
their part. Do not only study Wren, but go and look at the 
imaginings of Turner where he piles buildings above water, and 
then think of situations comparable to our site: the Tiber with 
the Castle and bridge of St. Angelo; Galata Tower with its view 
over Constantinople and the Golden Horn ; the Danube at Buda- 
pest ; the Neva with the palaces which line its banks; Dresden 
and its raised terraces hanging over another curve on the Elbe! 
Then let us try to do something better than them all. Let us 


* Throughout the year preceding the War considerable interest was taken 
in the reported sale and resale of the Covent Garden estate. There was some 
talk of its being broken up, and the future of the market seemed doubtful. 
The useful central position of the market is counterbalanced by the congestion 
it causes and by the wear and tear of the streets along which the market-carts 
come and go. If it had a basement story which could be put in connexion 
with the railway system the advantage to London would be enormous. 

’ If to bring trains across the bridge is impossible and a really great con- 
course of people is expected—too heavy, as at Liverpool Street, to be dealt 
with by the ordinary tramcars and omnibuses—another method of transport- 
ing them might be considered. Moving stairways have come to stay, but, so 
far, a moving platform has, I believe, been seen only in exhibition grounds. 
lt would take less head room than a railway tube, and would fit easily in a 
depth less than that of Waterloo Bridge. If it ran backwards and forwards 
between Waterloo Station—or even a point further south—and the Strand, 
with subsidiary entrances and exits at the new station and on the banks of the 
river, it would be a convenience to many. It might only run at hours of rush, 
in morning and evening, but even when stationary it would always be an 
additional footway, and covered in—no small advantage to those who have to 
cross the river in bad weather. Never, in an old town, save when a big recon- 
struction is taking place, can such a novelty be installed. 

3R2 
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dream dreams : it is a game at which we all can play, some better 
than others, some worse. Here for the moment is one man’s 
dream. 

Twenty years have passed and we stand upon Westminster 
Bridge facing north-east. Behind the screen of the river 
frontage reconstruction and improvement of the poorer dwellings 
are still going on, will indeed continue to go on to all eternity as 
the standard of life rises, but the buildings on which our eyes rest 
are intended to be permanent and monumental. The County 
Hall has lost its first flush of youth, and its embankment walk 
has been extended onwards. The wharves are gone, the East 
India stores have gone, another building, half retired, peeps out 
through greenery, and then, set in a garden and towering above 
the tree-tops, we see the southern gateway of the new bridge. 
The water laps its foundations and the footway passes in an arched 
gallery beneath it. Where the river sweeps round to the east it 
bluffs out boldly, framing that side of the glistening picture. 

Then turn and look at the other bank. Near at hand the 
changes are few. There are some good modern Government 
buildings where we used to see private houses, but Whitehall 
Court no longer commands attention, for beyond, at the key of 
the curve with the sun striking across it, attracting all eyes and 
dominating the position, is our Memorial, the northern gateway 
to the bridge. 

No alteration has been made to the Victoria Embankment, 
and as we make our way along it the tramcars still race past us. 
In the section between Northumberland Avenue and Villiers 
Street we content ourselves at present with the knowledge that 
all is new and brave above our heads, and that around us and 
beneath our feet every kind of electric railroad is marshalled in 
an up-to-date traffic centre. Further on, climbing up behind the 
Embankment Gardens to the Adelphi, we find that London has 
secured something quite unique in cities. The Adelphi Terrace 
has been extended in both directions, behind us to the Memorial, 
in front of us past the first stories of the Cecil and Savoy Hotels 
on to Waterloo Bridge, traversing which, and the new companion 
terrace facing us on the southern side, we can return over the new 
bridge, getting back to where we now stand by a circular walk 
at high level, a mile in length. Throughout it has been arranged 
so that there are no steps or steep gradients or street-crossings. 
An infirm man or woman, or even a Bath chair, can go along it. 
In places it is quite peaceful and quiet, looking down on gardens ; 
everywhere it gives on the open space of river ringed round with 
fine buildings, many of which are historic; while the walker in 
turn faces all points of the compass and all phases of sun and 
sky. No wonder that we are told that whether by day or night 
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this ‘Round the Bridges’ is the most popular saunter in the 
world, one which all Londoners love and no visitor misses, which 
has established the fortunes of the hotels and cafés that front 
upon it, and started to make at least one portion of South London 
quite fashionable. 

We pass on and start to test the truth of this tale from 
Waterloo Bridge, now mercifully spared from the clutches of the 
utilitarians who threatened to widen it. Somerset House con- 
tinues to mellow and the Temple Gardens are green as of yore. 
Opposite them, down below us, the southern embankment walk is 
being continued eastward towards Blackfriars, and already the 
spires and towers of the new University buildings throw their 
shadows across it upon the water. Poor South London has made 
good her claim to patches of open space for grass and flowers and 
trees, and they have been easily provided on land reclaimed from 
the Thames mud. Such a garden strip long and shallow lies in 
the angle between the old bridge and the new, and on the second 
terrace we pass between it and the stately facade of the new 
South Eastern terminus and its hotel. 

And then for our bridge itself and its approaches. We have 
gone to meet a Frenchman, an old fighting comrade of the Great 
War, on his first visit to London. It is autumn, and smoke clouds 
have encouraged a brilliant sunset. 

The station, named after one of the determining victories of 
the War—how apposite to-day Verdun would sound alongside of 
Waterloo !—opens on the eastern side of an enclosed octagonal 
space. Our visitor claims it as another ‘Place de la Concorde.’ 
To his left he sees the main thoroughfare leading on to the South 
Western terminus—making it infinitely more accessible—and, 
that connexion accomplished, only then sinking gradually towards 
the lower level at St. George’s Circus. To his right front another 
street goes curving down out of sight to give access to the houses 
up and down the river bank, both towards the County Hall and the 
University alike. Swinging round to the north he faces on a 
great building pierced by arches. It is the southern river gate, 
the ‘ Allies’ Gate,’ built in their honour, blazoned with their 
emblems, decked on occasions with their colours, a tribute and 
gift from the British Empire to those who stood with her for the 
right. Passing through its dark archways he, new to it all, comes 
out abruptly on the shining river, on the sunset, and on our 
wonderful London. 

South-west lies Westminster; eastward the City and St. 
Paul’s. The bridge is broad and its parapet is low. It is designed 
for outlook. At its centre are statues of three dead men to whom 
already we owe honour and remembrance: King Edward, who 
gave us our alliances ; Lord Roberts, who stirred our best blood ; 
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Lord Kitchener, who raised our armies. Each played his part 
in the saving of Europe and civilisation. Fronting us, on the 
further shore, rises ‘ Britain’s Gate.’ 

For many reasons it has been impossible to. treat the two 
sides of the Thames alike, but the length of the bridge and its 
position at a curve prevent this arrangement from being unseemly. 
This Empire’s Memorial projects far enough from the line of 
other buildings to challenge alike east, south, and west, but to 
bring it out to the river’s edge would have broken the curve. 
Moreover, a monumental building must stand squarely on its own 
foundations. Where the Middlesex bank is crossed there are pylons 
crowned by statuary groups—to the right the Navy, to the left 
the Army—and the piers which carry them are reminiscent of the 
Castle of Blois, open-work stairways leading down to the Embank- 
ment level. Bridging the width of tramway and roadway and 
underground stations lying beneath, with a low balustrade punc- 
tuated by sculptured figures of our fighting men and masts for 
flag decoration, there is a semi-circular forecourt whereon the 
cross-river traffic divides, one stream flowing north-west, passing 
by Craven Street and to the right of the Grand Hotel, to curve 
ouf on Trafalgar Square aligned correctly on the Nelson 
Column ; the other north to the Strand and the streets which lie 
beyond it. Convenience pointed to this arrangement, but there 
were other reasons. To compensate them for moving their 
station across the river, the railway company looked for a profit- 
able sale of their old site, and it seemed wiser not to cut it in two 
and waste its greater half upon a road. Also, unquestionably, the 
memorial building must face the memorial bridge. 

Imagination may be carried too far, and it would be an 
impertinence for one who is not an architect to attempt even a 
pen-portrait of what must be a gem of architecture, but these 
points may be put down. What I see in my dream is not large, 
but it is lofty. I know that behind it, its main frontage to the 
Strand, lies the great block of masonry which is giving the 
company their financial return. I forget whether it is the Parlia- 
ment House of the Empire or an Imperial social centre. It 
conforms in general style, but is quite a separate building, and 
from the bridge front it is hidden, for our memorial rises up and 
screens it. But what finer facade could be set to a home for our 
kinsmen from across the seas than this monument of a conflict 
which has knotted so tightly our relationship? 

‘Britain’s Gate’ itself will for all time be a place of pil- 
grimage. Internally it is a shrine, none the less sacred because 
it must perforce be open to all religions, and a home of record; 
also—in its flanking and basement features—a museum. Its centre 
stands forward ; its wings are recessed, and through these last 
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the traffic passes out, again great archways giving shadow. 
‘Victory’ is in the western wing; ‘ Peace’ in the eastern; in 
the centre ‘Memory,’ where so long as our race survives its 
children’s children will read the names of all who saved our cause, 
and of the many who died for it. Externally it soars high, not 
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only seen by all but all-seeing. Our bridges and terraces afford 
a fine stance for prospect, but upon its lofty roofs the people can 
mount far higher, and the outlook is far wider. There is nothing 
more enthralling than a view over a huge humming city, more 
especially when there is moving water in the landscape. The 
architects could have invented many ways of crowning such an 
edifice. Dreaming, I see one way which those who know Petro- 
grad will recognise. It crowns the Russian Admiralty, and 
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nothing that I have set eyes on is simpler or more striking. 
I can only describe it not as a gilded spire but as a great gold 
nail, perhaps a hundred feet in height, stabbing the sky. 

Throughout there is perfect proportion and dignity, combined 
with a mighty simplicity. There is but little statuary, for the 
position is so fine that excess of ornamentation would be an insult. 

If, in conclusion, the question is asked, where can the money 
come from to carry out any such dream, or anything whatever on 
a like scale, this must be the answer. We are passing through 
a period of cataclysm and hideous danger, and all the ideals of the 
world are ajar. If our ideal wins, and our reading of civilisation 
survives, that survival must be duly recognised and consecrated. 
It will be a victory for peace, though blood and treasure may have 
been poured out like water. The erection of a fitting memorial 
will add but a minute fraction to the expenditure, and in the long 
run it will reward us beyond belief. For, unless the people have 
something concrete before their eyes to remind them, they will 
forget. And they must never forget. 

Let the Government then act on the vote of the House of 
Commons. It would be childish to say any longer that this is 
nothing but a London improvement question, and that the 
London County Council must deal with it unaided. And it is not 
an undertaking for private individuals. The Empire knows that 
it will require an Imperial Memorial ; is there within its bounds 
a site more suitable than this? A small committee should be 
appointed at once to go into the matter, for it will take time. 
It must have a strong chairman, whose name will appeal to all, 
as one who will get things done, and its order of reference should 
be to explore the ground, discover the views of the interests con- 
cerned, how they can be reconciled and what pressure must be 
brought to bear on any who may show themselves recalcitrant, 
consult engineers, and, having counted up the sources from which 
contributions must come, estimate, on the one side the advan- 
tages, on the other the net cost. If its report meets with accept- 
ance, the next step will be to prevent fresh interests being created 
while the definite architectural scheme is in the brewing. 

Given that all concerned are men of good will, with such an 
impulse nothing is impossible. 

GrorcE 8. C. Swinton. 
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TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BRITISH 
ARMY 


WHEN I joined the staff of a British division as French liaison 
officer (or lis’n, as the word became on British lips), I soon 
became aware that the only point on which both armies 
thoroughly disagree is the subject of draughts. Be he a private 
or an Officer, the Frenchman always avoids draughts if he can 
help it. It is just the reverse with the British Army. They 
have a real genius for inventing draughts, even where there is 
only one window in the room. Curiously enough, this does not 
prevent them from catching cold. The most striking demonstra- 
tion of this fact was given me in March 1915: we were billeted 
in Vieille-Chapelle, a primitive place where the general’s mess 
had to be in the kitchen; so that my friends arranged that both 
the window and the entrance door, which faced each other, should 
remain open and provide us with a cold wind, while the kitchen 
stove was heating us from behind ; in consequence of which they 
all fell ill, one after the other, beginning with the general and 
ending with the A.D.C.; my revenge for all I had suffered was 
that I was the last to be laid up with the ‘ flue.’ 

This, however, was only a trifle. For the rest, I felt myself 
quite at home in the British Army. This pleasant feeling was 
due in a large degree to the kind treatment we, the French officers 
attached to the Expeditionary Force, experienced from our British 
senior officers, as well as from our British comrades: we were 
always, for them, somewhat like spoiled children. But even 
when due allowance is made for a certain kind of Anglomania 
which develops in the heart of a Frenchman who has been 
generously awarded a British Military Cross—the counterpart 
being the Francomania of many of your officers who wear the 
Legion of Honour—I think my twelve months’ experience taught 
me a great fact, which may prove astonishing to some people : 
and this is that the differences between the British and the French 
temper are, on the whole, superficial. This is, I confess, a be- 
wildering discovery. Many brilliant writers have done their best for 
centuries to prove that we have very few features in common. 
Well, they would perhaps have changed their minds if they had 
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been under fire side by side with their neighbours across the 
Channel : for war is a great master, and reveals many hidden 
things ; it tears off external garments ; it makes you look at other 
people’s naked souls. 

I did not come to that conclusion at first. I was too busy 
with billeting troubles of every description. Besides my military 
duties, which were usually very simple, I was entrusted with the 
diplomatic task of finding for my staff the billets they desired, and 
getting the inhabitants to accept the British view of what divi- 
sional headquarters should look like. I could not help being 
struck with the peculiarly colonial habits of my friends ; whereas, 
for instance, a French divisional staff does not mind being 
scattered about in a number of houses, my British staff would 
insist on having a whole house to themselves, even if they had to 
exchange a comfortable bed at the ‘curé’s ’ or the notary’s house 
for an empty room which looked like a tent in a camp. They 
also objected to the sad deficiency in bathrooms, which is, I am 
sorry to say, a dominant feature of French provincial life. I did 
my best to lecture the inhabitants, but I thought, all the same, 
that British ways were very insular. In spite of the kindness 
exhibited to me, I felt a stranger at the general’s mess, to which 
I had been admitted, and behaved like a diplomatist at a foreign 
court. 

The fact was that they too were more or less bewildered by 
their new surroundings, not to speak of the unexpected kind of 
warfare they had to learn. But, after a little time, most of them 
found out that the notary’s bed was better than a camp bed. 
They felt at home in their billets as well as in the trenches, and 
realised that Flanders was not much worse than the Northern 
Frontier of India. Now that they are fighting in Mesopotamia, 
they write to me occasionally and bid me give their love to ‘ La 
Belle France,’ which is to them a kind of lost paradise. Some of 
them have become true friends of mine, and I see them all, not 
as they appear, but as they are. 

One of the first things I found out was that not one of them 
answered to the description of the military hero in English novels. 
Having read many of these, I fully expected the average British 
officer to be a silent, slow-minded sportsman, full of manly quali- 
ties such as self-respect and self-control, but admirable rather 
than amiable, and on the whole not very human. I was there- 
fore very much surprised when several senior officers proved to be 
very talkative ; we even had among us a full colonel, the best of 
men, who talked himself to death at every supper, with a variety 
of gestures that a Southerner might well have envied. General 
topics would be touched at every meal. It did not matter whether 
we were in Estaires, Locon, Bethune, Vieille-Chapelle, Pope- 
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ringhe, or some other hole: we would discuss the War every 
night before going to bed, and even talk literature and politics. 
On this last point they could beat any officer in the French army, 
for they cursed their own Government with unabated vigour. At 
one time the G.S.O. 2, a most cultured and delightful fellow, 
even turned out to be a reliable pianist. Each time he returned 
from the trenches he would fling himself on to the piano and 
gratify us with a selection of Italian music. Where was my 
typical English hero? 

As for self-control, they had of course a good deal of it, but 
they did not overdo it in any way. One experience stands out in 
my memory. I was unfortunate enough, one day when I was 
‘doing liaison work’ on some slippery roads, to run into the 
motor-car of an army-corps commander. The damage done was 
slight, and besides I am still ready to maintain that the accident 
would not have happened had the general’s driver kept to his 
side of the road. However, a mere lieutenant is always wrong 
when he finds himself face to face with an officer of so high a rank. 
The general jumped out like a tiger, followed by two staff officers 
who carefully imitated his voice and gestures, and I soon became 
sadly aware that he had completely lost his temper. Although 
I had never had the honour of meeting him before, he told me 
with resentment that it was not the first time such a thing had 
occurred, and that he would have to report me to my French 
superiors ; he was not soothed, even when I owned that my own 
driver was a fool, which by the way was true. It was only a 
few days later that I was relieved of my legitimate anxiety. The 
general, who is not only one of the ablest men in the British 
Army but one of the most popular, laughed over the incident. 
Whenever I met him afterwards he always came to me with a 
bright smile, and said: ‘ Hello! here is the fellow who ran into 
mycar!’ I liked him better with his occasional fits of ill-humour 
than if he had been the Iron Duke. 

And when it came to the question of bravery under fire, there 
also I would rather have my fellow-British officers as they really 
were than as they were supposed to be in circulating library 
literature. Of course, they were all very brave men ; indeed they 
behaved in a very peculiar way, under the most unpleasant circum- 
stances—as if they were playing golf on a peaceful green. We 
had a brigadier in the division who was uncommonly remarkable 
in that respect ; for he would, in the midst of a hot battle, care- 
fully pick out the most dangerous spot and make it his report 
centre, as if he were enjoying a shower bath. But most of them, 
if not all, did not attempt to conceal that they found the game as 
beastly as we, the French, do ourselves. This human feeling 
expressed itself sometimes in a picturesque way. When a bullet 
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came too close to my G.S.0. i—who, by the way, was one of the 
most active and clever officers I ever met in either army—he used 
to shake his head with manifest anger and say ‘D—-—!’ So also 
with one of the R.E. officers; when a sudden burst of shell-fire 
would surprise him while inspecting the wire entanglement, he 
would sit down in the first line trench and mutter to himself 
indignantly ‘I suppose I had better wait until the blighters have 
done.’ I liked the sincerity of those who frankly recognised that 
fear was not unknown to them. We do not boast much of our 
courage in the French trenches. My British friends were equally 
modest ; some went even further than we usually do and spoke of 
their being frightened as they would have mentioned a headache. 
One day, during a battle, one of the Staff officers, who had just 
gone ahead to reconnoitre the ground in a most unwholesome place 
and was starting again on the same errand, said to me with a smile 
‘It’s beastly out there. . . . Not being personally brave, I hate 
it.’ I shall never forget that word, spoken by one who never 
showed the slightest hesitation in exposing his life, and I make 
no apology for recalling this incident here, although I have already 
referred to it elsewhere.* 

This human side, which brought them so near to me, was in 
none of them as pronounced as it was in my own British general. 
To all who did not know him he appeared as a proud, handsome 
man, with rather cold manners. As a matter of fact he was the 
kindest chief I ever had in either army, and now that there is no 
more chance of my serving under him I look on the five or six 
months I spent with him as the happiest period of my military 
life. The most important part of my duties, when there was no 
joint operation going on with a neighbouring French division, con- 
sisted in informing him of all the experiments which were being 
made in trench warfare by the French, and of the new devices 
which they were adopting, such as trench mortars, certain kinds 
of wire entanglements, certain ways of placing the men in the 
trenches, etc. So we had every day long talks together, for he 
was very keen and took things very much to heart. He did not 
mind letting me know how worried he was, either when he 
thought that people at home were not supplying the Army with 
enough shells and guns, or when the daily returns showed that 
our casualties had been heavy. ‘ How is it,’ he would ask me, 
‘ that I am losing so many men?’ as if it were his own fault, even 
after he had done his utmost to improve his line. I liked him for 
worrying about it in that way, while preserving a severe com- 
posure whenever he spoke to strangers. I took him once to some 
part of the French line to watch a battery of 75’s in action, and 
we climbed together to the top of a rather exposed scrap heap. 

1 En Liaison avec les Anglais, by Philippe Millet (Perrin et Cie.). 
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He was so much interested by the experiment that he refused to 
take any notice of a few shells the Germans were sending us in 
reply, when suddenly one exploded a few yards from him; I 
thought he was hit, which was fortunately not the case ; I felt that 
day how fond I was of him and how sorry I should have been if 
anything had happened to this courteous, brave, intelligent man. 
I have since seen him in some very unpleasant positions ; he never 
wavered, but at the same time he always retained that same 
critical mind, which preserved him from undue or dangerous 
optimism. 

My other great friend was the general’s A.D.C. We have 
no such institution in the French Army, for the sub-lieutenant 
who commands a French general’s escort is a sort of camp com- 
mandant rather than an officer attached to the general’s person. 
The British A.D.C. always appealed to me. Inside the Staff, 
which consists of men of a mature age, some of whom are already 
bald, he represents the most typical and charming element of the 
nation, the British boy. Our A.D.C. was a tall youth who did not 
yet seem to be quite reconciled with the length of his own legs; 
which latter used every day to upset a considerable number of 
chairs. His manners were perfect—too perfect, I thought at first, 
for I wondered whether this zealous, silent boy ever thought of 
anything outside his manifold duties. There also I was mis- 
taken, for he was very much alive to the interest of various sub- 
jects which had nothing to do with military life. I discovered 
that he was a constant reader of La Vie Parisienne and had to 
warn him not to allow his morals to be lowered by French 
influences. Fortunately, he was rather shy with girls in general. 
He was bold enough one day to speak to two pretty ones whom 
he had met several times on his morning rides; as they were 
dressed alike, he gathered up his best French and said ‘ Vous étes 
habillées le méme.’ They laughed, and he did not push his 
experience further. I do not think it possible to be more un- 
selfish than he was. He forgot himself so thoroughly as never to 
realise that he often behaved with uncommon bravery. 

On the whole, if there existed any difference between British 
and French ways, I found it to be mainly connected with the 
question of the unpopular individual. Whenever a few men are 
compelled by chance to live together for a long time, be it in a 
regiment, on a staff or on board ship, there always comes a time 
when some become unpopular with the majority. No one can 
help it. After you have sat down at the same table for a hundred 
times with a man who has an unpleasant way of holding his spoon, 
you are brought to the verge of despair and wish he had never 
been born. This human rule did not fail with us. We had, for 
instance, a cavalry officer among us who did not only think him- 
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self the most useful person in the Army but who expressed his satis- 
faction with himself by a kind of elegant stammering combined 
with sniffing. He was fond of telling stories about himself. 
When I heard him begin ‘I—I—I . . . ’ I think I could have 
run away. There is little doubt, in my mind, that he would 
have had some unpleasant experiences had he been attached to a 
had some unpleasant experiences had he been attached to a 
French staff. We are rather outspoken, or, if you prefer, ruder, 
in that respect, and such a breezy manner as this would have 
been met sooner or later with some sharp remark of the least 
obliging nature. I never heard anything of the sort at our British 
mess. Although I knew that most of them thought the officer 
referred to as unbearable as I did myself, they seemed to take 
_his sniffing and his stories as a matter of course. Only when he 
was not present would someone observe that it was highly desir- 
able that such a distinguished officer should speedily be promoted 
to some more important position in the Army, a wish which un- 
fortunately enough was never fulfilled during my stay. Such 
forbearance appeared to me quite admirable. I found some 
comfort in the fact that my companions were suffering as much 
as I did myself. For my experience proved that an unpleasant 
English officer is just as trying for other Englishmen as for a 
member of the French Army. 

I got rid of another set of literary prejudices when I began to 
know the Tommies. 

A silly old picture had haunted my memory since my boyhood. 
It figured in an illustrated book, the title of which I have forgotten, 
about the Crimean War. A Zouave and a Russian soldier were 
dancing on the grass during an armistice, while a British soldier 
was sulkily looking on. This scene conveyed to my young mind 
the idea that, while the French and the Russian soldiers are 
merry, the British soldier is stern and sad. I dare say this opinion 
was a general one in France before this War began, just as the 
British public used to fancy the French private as an excitable 
fellow singing the ‘ Marseillaise.’ It was only after I had seen 
the Tommies on the march to or from the trenches or in the heat 
of a battle that I realised how utterly preposterous these popular 
commonplaces could be. 

Indeed they are a merry lot! They face all the hardships of 
this trying War with exactly the same cheerful spirit as our 
French ‘poilus.’ The only ones among them who are not always 
ready to show their appreciation of a sound joke are the Scotch. 
It took me several weeks before I managed to make one of our 
Scotch orderlies laugh ; whenever I tried to say something funny 
he would answer ‘ Yes, Sirr,’ or ‘ No, Sirr,’ with a respectful and 
serious face. However, his sadness was purely external, and did 
not prevent his enjoying life in his Scotch way. The average 
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Tommy would, on the contrary, answer my innocent jokes in the 
most satisfactory manner. Their deep sense of humour was fully 
displayed to me one day, when some brand-new regiment of 
K.’s Army was just arriving at the Front. Some men of 
the older regiments were standing on both sides of the road and 
looking at the newcomers with a sort of quiet amusement. By 
way of welcoming their new companions they suddenly shouted 
‘Are you downhearted?’ The answer was of course a vigorous 
‘No!’ But then came the retort, ‘ You d—— soon will be!’ 
I even noticed that Atkins is not without a certain Shakespearean 
kind of humour. There was at one time in one of the British 
trenches near Festubert a rather ghastly sight: a stiff and 
blackened hand, belonging to a poor fellow who had been hastily 
buried, was sticking out of the parapet. Each time the men 
passed this particular spot they would shake the dead fellow by 
the hand and say ‘ Hello! old chap!’ 

Their carelessness in the face of danger is another feature they 
have in common with their French comrades. When a shell falls 
in the French lines, on a quiet day, there is at once a rush towards 
the spot, for every ‘ poilu’ is ready to risk his life for a chance 
of picking up a German fuse which may be turned into a ring 
or an inkpot. I did not find the Tommies so keen on jewellery, 
but assuredly they did not take more notice of all the nasty things 
that flew about in the neighbourhood of the firing line. If there 
was a pond behind the trenches, it was difficult to prevent some 
of them from going there to have a wash. Some would get hurt 
while walking on an exposed road, with their pipes in their 
mouths, when they would have been quite safe in taking the com- 
munication trench. Some of the British officers ascribed this utter 
carelessness to want of imagination. Their contention is that 
Atkins never bothers to realise that something might happen until 
it has actually happened. I feel for my part that, whatever the 
differences may be between the two races, there is in this respect 
a great analogy between the French and the British private. 
Just as they possess the same cheerfulness, they seem to hold 
the same philosophical views on life : they know equally well that, 
belonging to a free nation, they must fight for it willingly, and 
that the best they can do is to go through the whole ordeal with 
a sturdy equanimity. There may be as much resignation on the 
other side among our friends the Huns, but there is certainly 
nothing of that humorous philosophy which allows the men in 
khaki or in light-blue to keep up their spirits in the midst of the 
worst hardships without ceasing to behave like free citizens. 

These are only some of the most striking features. I observed 
a number of other facts which lead to the same conclusions. Up 
to the present War the French soldier was supposed to be at his 
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best in the offensive, but not specially stubborn in the defensive. 
The opposite view was held as regards British soldiers. I do not 
think I am the only one to have found out that both views were 
equally wrong. Perhaps the British are slower, perhaps they are 
also more patient ; but on the whole they have repeatedly proved 
that they have as much dash as we have, just as we have shown 
that there is also in us something of the bulldog breed. And the 
likeness between the two armies can only grow while this War 
lasts. For the main differences were to be found rather in our 
methods than in our temper, and the more we fight side by side 
the more we learn to imitate each other, and so evolve a similar 
type. 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that, after all, the only 
great difference between ihe two allied armies is that the British 
speak English while we speak French. Unbiassed critics will 
own that I have not wasted my time if it took me a year’s stay 
with the British Army to discover that undeniable fact. The 
truth is, it is impossible to have watched the two armies in the 
field without coming to the conclusion that a common civilisation, 
as well as a common cause, has created links between us that are 
stronger than any barrier a difference in tongue can raise between 
two peoples. Although I have nothing but kind feelings for the 
French Canadians, I do not hesitate to say that I feel I have 
more in common with an English-speaking Tommy than with a 
Canadian who uses French as his vernacular: for the French 
Canadian of to-day is still in many respects a man of the seven- 
teenth century, while the Tommy belongs to my own democratic 
and free-thinking time. After having been separated a long time, 
for artificial political reasons as well as by petty differences in 
taste, our two nations have now met at the crossways of a great 
War, to find that they have reached the same level of national 
life and that they have the same habit of grumbling at their leaders 
and facing death with a smile. Perhaps this War will not only 
deliver us from the Germans, but also from all the silly prejudices 
which used to make an Englishman think that a Frenchman is 
bound to be an extraordinary creature, and vice-versa. For we 
are both at bottom ‘made of the same wood,’ as people say in 
France ; we are equally human, we have the same defects, and 
the same trick of kicking when a bully comes across our path. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 


THERE are some clear signs that the War is compelling thoughtful 
people to reflect seriously upon several matters fundamentally 
related to the welfare of both Church and State. In the forefront 
of these matters stands what is frequently and fondly called ‘ our 
system of education.’ The very name has a sound of reproach 
in it. For true education is not a system but a spirit ; not a dull 
and mechanical instrument but a quick and enlivening inspiration. 

Of course all living spirits require some form of organised 
system through which they can express themselves and work. A 
bodiless spirit is of as little use in this world as a spiritless body. 
Unorganised life would be altogether impracticable. Organs are 
as necessary to life on earth as life to organs : systems to spirits 
as spirits to systems. A system without a spirit is dead : a spirit 
without a system is nebulous and futile. 

The radical defect of our present national education is not that 
it is systematised but that it is over-systematised ; not that it is 
scrupulously organised but that it is scantily vitalised; not that 
it has become methodical but that it is growing mechanical. Just 
as the universality of machinery is perverting much labour into 
monotonous drudgery and is killing the labourer’s joy in his work, 
so our mechanical education is devitalising our schools and killing 
the children’s delight in knowledge. It should be impossible for 
even the most backward child to regard his school as a prison, and 
look forward to the day of his final leaving as a day of glad emanci- 
pation. Yet what the coming of legal age is to the hungry and 
expectant heir, that, or something like that, the growing out of 
school age has become, through our ‘system of education,’ to 
multitudes of our mechanised children. 

At whose door lies the blame for this lamentable result? 
Neither at that of the teachers nor administrators. Thousands of 
teachers nobly spend themselves in doing their best. Multitudes 
of devoted men and women give their time and labour, generously 
and without remuneration, on County and City Councils and 
Education Committees out of pure enthusiasm for education and 
love of children. No country in the world can show such a grand 
amount of voluntary service in the cause of education as ours. 
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Both national and local exchequers have granted money lavishly, 
sometimes even with foolish freedom, for nearly half a century 
in their educational budgets. Nor has this expenditure of money 
and labour been altogether wasted. Some good fruit has been 
gathered in the lessening of ignorance and illiteracy, in the diminu- 
tion of pauperism and various kinds of crime, as also in the partial 
quickening of intellectual interests, as shown by the demand for 
cheap issues of great books, and in divers other ways. Yet, side 
by side with these good growths, what bad growths we see! Not 
only the common dislike of school to which I have already alluded, 
but also the decadence of domestic discipline, a growing clamour 
for rights and distaste for duties, an increase of sensational and 
deteriorating literature, of stupid competitions and sordid ambi- 
tions, as well as of particular classes of crime, and, perhaps worst 
of all, an overwhelming deluge of second-hand opinions with an 
ominous drought of independent thought. 

And if we ask where the remedy for this state of things is to 
be found, the common answer is ‘In the compulsory establish- 
ment of continuation schools.’ But if children learn to hate 
knowledge and abhor instruction in nine years of school life, then, 
unless the school system is changed, they will hate them even 
more in a dozen years of it. The fundamental error underlying 
the supposition that a longer school-life would prove a universal 
panacea for all the diseases of our education seems to be trace- 
able to the twin fallacies that schools and universities are the only 
places of education and that the head is its only receptacle and 
instrument. The general prevalence of these fallacies is shown 
by such popular phrases as ‘his education is finished,’ meaning 
thereby that he has left school ; and ‘ he has no head for learning,’ 
meaning thereby that he cannot be taught anything except 
through the head. 

As a preliminary to the examination and better understanding 
of these fallacies, I would suggest a few reflections on the multi- 
tudes of scholarships now connecting primary with secondary 
schools. It is among my happiest memories that forty years 
ago I was one of a small band of men who helped to found this 
system of scholarships, thus building ladders on which even poor 
boys and girls can mount from the elementary schools to the 
universities, and I have no greater felicity than to watch them 
climbing to the top. It is only justice to the poor to provide an 
abundance of these ladders. Moreover, the highest interests of 
the State are best secured, and its progress is most safely made, 
by enlisting in its service the most capable and most highly 
developed brains of every class. My sympathies are in eager 
harmony with the democratic desire for the better education of 
the masses, not merely because, as Mr. Robert Lowe once said, 
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they are to be our future masters, but rather because until they 
are better educated they cannot become masters of themselves ; 
and apart from self-mastery no manhood or womanhood worth 
having can ever be attained. 

But is not the number of our scholarships by its very ‘number- 
lessness in grave danger of defeating its own lofty aims? Nature 
does not produce an unlimited supply of brains in any generation. 
The periodical brain-production in a community appears to be 
governed in normal times and circumstances by a law which 
brings that production into close relation with the extent of the 
population. Scholarships, however many and lavish, seem power- 
‘less to increase these average brain-productions of nature. As 
nature fixes the number of cells in every child’s brain before its 
birth, and no education, however good or long, can increase that 
fixed number of cells but only (which yet is much) nourish and 
develop them to the uttermost, so likewise all that scholarships 
can do is to discover and develop the brain material committed 
by nature from time to time to any community and without in- 
creasing its quantity yet make the most and the best of its quality. 
But seeing that scholarships cannot add to nature’s gift of the 
raw brain-material, if they are multiplied beyond the measure 
of that gift one of two results must inevitably follow: either 
the scholarship standard is maintained at the same height for the 
many as for the few, and children, to their lifelong loss and 
decrepitude, are overstrained in reaching it; or the scholarship 
standard is lowered and children are drafted into secondary schools 
who have no capacity for assimilating higher intellectual educa- 
tion. They therefore soon feel themselves bemused out of their 
depth, and grow idle or despondent. In putting on giant’s clothes 
these little creatures either lose their self-respect or become 
swollen with vanity ; and in either case their scholarship brings 
to them much more loss than gain. The ‘finish’ of their educa- 
tion has been founded on a falsity—similar to that which supposes 
that by putting on a lion’s skin you can get a lion’s heart—and, 
like all things founded on falsities, it ends in either disappoint- 
ment or pretence. If they went to farms or workshops, to mines 
or mills, to domestic service, to any trade or occupation whatever 
which might interest them because within their powers, and 
which they could in consequence follow with credit and success, 
then might they win their own respect and the respect of others 
and have some chance of leading fruitful and joyous lives. But 
falsely exalted above these manual employments and fallen to 
the condition of ill-paid penmen or penurious shop-girls or © 
mechanical copyists, what wonder is it that life yields to them so 
little satisfaction and that sordid and sensual temptations some- 
times assault them with irresistible power? 
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Without, then, forgetting or disparaging the educational pro- 
gress of the last fifty years, it seems to me there is both much 
room and great need for drastic reforms in our methods as well 
as our ideals of national education. And this War appears to 
furnish a good opportunity for the introduction of some at least of 
these reforms. I do not indulge myself in the baseless dream 
that the War will transfigure all men into marvels of industry 
and self-reverence, or all women into ministering angels of 
domestic and disinterested love. Human nature will remain 
much the same in its essential elements after the War as before 
and now. But, if we learn its lessons well, the War may prove 
a fresh start for us, a turning-point in our history, a milestone of 
progress, a great advance towards a higher anda nobler goal. It 
may help us in all things social and civic—aye, and religious also— 
to turn our backs upon obsolete and cumbersome traditions, to do 
away with figments and get at facts, to burst the bonds of dog- 
matic and mechanical system-mongers and gain the freedom of a 
natural life and unfolding spirit, to escape from the lifeless 
sterility of official routine into the fruitful tillage of ever-expand- 
ing growths. And I look to a new education, with a new mind 
and new methods, new ideals and a new spirit, for a large and 
strong share in this great emancipation. 

But before the new education can run a free course it must 
first rid itself of the superstitions and heresies attached to the 
old education. Let me recount a few of these superstitious 
heresies. The old education, as I have already hinted, is labour- 
ing under the illusion that education is principally an affair of the 
head, and that schools are the all-supreme instrument in the 
development of children. This heresy must be altogether aban- 
doned before we can get our new national education on to right and 
loftily mounting paths. Schools are indeed of vast educational 
importance ; but vaster still is the importance of homes. No 
school, however good, can do its best for children so long as the 
educational temperature at home is low and frigid, and teachers 
are not enthusiastically backed up by parents. Yet somehow we 
have hitherto failed in creating this parental enthusiasm on any 
considerable scale. I am not sure that during the last thirty years 
we have not weakened and chilled it. There are many sound 
and strong reasons in favour of free education, but it has had one 
evil result which we have not yet succeeded in removing. Parents 
take less interest in their children’s education now it is free than 
when they made some payment for it. They seem to think that 
the State is solely responsible for their children’s education ; that 
they themselves have no longer anything to do with it ; that when 
they have sent their children to school they have done all that is 
required of them and that everything will turn out right. Then, 
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too, whenever education is talked of on platforms, or written about 
in the Press, it is nearly always school education that is dealt 
with. Home education is seldom mentioned. If parents are 
referred to, the reference is mainly made in order to inculcate the 
duty of sending their children to school. Rarely is anything said 
of the necessity of a proper home climate and proper parental care 
for the proper growth of the seeds of instruction sown at school. 
This apotheosis of school, this complete delegation of parental 
responsibilities to teachers, this wholesale handing over of children 
from the home to the State, are verily serious matters. They are 
responsible for some of the worst features which have manifested 
themselves in our national life during the last three decades, and 
it ought to be one of the first aims of our new education to exalt 
home as at least a co-equal colleague with school, not indeed in 
the instruction, but assuredly in the education of children. 

Again, our new education must have a much closer relation 
than at present with some intelligible and lofty conception of 
human life. It is a very common commonplace to proclaim that 
education is not so much intended to impart information as to 
produce character. This proclamation is so manifestly true as to 
constitute a truism. We have indeed supreme and crying need 
of more character in our children. But what is character, and 
what sort of character are we aiming at? Character, we all know, 
is a seal or stamp, or portrait. It may be of something desirable 
and precious, or it may not. There are bad characters, bad seals 
and stamps, bad portraits, as well as good. All education inevit- 
ably produces character of one kind or another. It invariably 
stamps some sort of seal on children. When, therefore, people 
say that education should produce character they only tell educa- 
tion to do that which it cannot possibly help doing. But what 
they obviously mean when they so speak is that education should 
produce good character. Yet only good education can do this. If 
good character is not produced by education, the natural corollary 
is that the education has been not good. Therefore if during 
the last thirty years our national education has not produced a 
sufficient supply of good character, the reason is that there has 
been something wrong and defective with that education. And 
one chief defect has been its lack of high ideals and its deficiency 
in definiteness of noble aims. When a wise man sets out to 
accomplish any work he puts to himself two questions : (1) What 
exactly is it that I want todo? (2) How best canI doit? In the 
matter of education no two questions are more important than 
these ; and the new education, if it is to succeed, must put them 
in the forefront of its programme and set itself with unflinching 
determination to answer them definitely and work them out 
effectively. 
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What is it, then, that we want our education to achieve? 
What is the end at which we are aiming, the goal for which 
we are making? What is the scheme of life in which we 
desire our system of education to fit? Has it any ideal shining 
before it as a star and beckoning it on? The old education had 
its ideas. Whether these ideas were ideal is, at least, question- 
able, for its ideas were chiefly limited to ‘the gospel of getting 
on,’ and by getting on was generally meant getting on materially ; 
making money; achieving industrial success; controlling the 
markets of the world ; winning the race in competitions in which 
truthfulness, sympathy, and generous feeling were almost 
hindrances : competitions not for excellence in work or the noble 
uses of wealth, but for higher wages and higher dividends, for 
comfortable sloth and luxurious indulgence. I do not mean—far 
from it—that these were the intentional ideas of the creators and 
promoters of the old education; but that these have been its 
effects, or at any rate that the old system has not arrested the flow 
of these effects, any observer of the world around him can plainly 
see. And to those who have any yearning whatever for the en- 
lightenment and elevation of their fellow-men these effects must 
surely seem deplorable. And they all spring, at least so it seems 
to me, from the radical vice of the old education—the vice which 
deems education to be merely a thing of the head, instead of 
including, as it ought, the heart and the whole nature of the child. 
Our old education was prolific in ideas for the head. The new 
education must be equally prolific in ideals for the heart. Heart 
and head must be educated together, else the result will be either 
frothy sentimentalism or clever callousness. 

Again : although the best-educated head may gain the best 
livelihood, yet only in co-operation with the best-educated heart 
can it win the best life. For which of these two goals should our 
national education most eagerly strive: livelihood or life, know- 
ledge or wisdom, goods or good, material affluence or moral man- 
hood and womanhood ? The one does not by any means necessarily 
exclude the other. But which should come first? Which is the 
more important for the true welfare of the people? For a good 
life on earth a sufficient livelihood, which is a quite different 
thing from a superfiuous livelihood, is an -obvious pre-requisite. 
Hence the value of careful instruction and effective training in 
all the arts and sciences and crafts which make for success in 
industry and trade. No nation can afford to neglect its technical 
schools, its art departments, or its education in handicrafts. All 
these should be sedulously developed to their highest power. But 
Germany is now showing with lurid effect the frightful dangers 
which attend technical education divorced from moral culture. 
Its technica] schools are unequalled for their equipment, their 
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thoroughness, their excellence. And their results in industrial 
and commercial success during the last forty years have been 
phenomenal. But what about the soul of Germany? Is not the 
moral deterioration of Germany almost as phenomenal as its 
material success?’ Do we desire our own land to fall into 
the same pit? If not, then let us beware of putting the claims 
of physical science before the moral culture of the soul. Scientific 
training can do great things in the education of the head. It can 
impart clarity to habits of thinking. It can teach the difference 
between tradition and truth, things and their appearances, facts 
and opinions, laws and hypotheses. But if it be true, as Huxley 
said, that there are no ethics in the cosmos, then it follows that 
the scientific study of the cosmos cannot alone, of itself, guarantee 
for mankind much advance in moral progress. 

The inverse proposition, however, does not hold good. For 
whereas material prosperity affords no assurance of moral advance, 
moral principles are the strongest auxiliaries of enduring, as 
distinguished from evanescent, material prosperity. The discip- 
line of the will, sensitiveness to the claims of duty, dissatisfaction 
with all efforts below our best, the love of work for its own sake, 
consideration for and hearty co-operation with others, a hatred 
of the meanness which begets suspicion and of the vice which 
entails degeneration, a devotion to truth which increases trust 
and to conscience which fosters credit—these and such-like moral 
qualities are the main foundations of national stability and of the 
abiding permanence of material success. It is almost a dishonour 
to morals to associate them with material prosperity, yet the 
vulgar fact remains—not indeed vulgar, but divine, for those who 
believe in the moral government of the world—that honesty is the 
best policy, and that a moral education is indispensable to a 
people’s safe and sure material prosperity. A healthy soul con- 
duces as much to a healthy mind as a healthy mind to a healthy 
body, both in the individual citizen and the collective community. 

The new education, therefore, will attend as carefully to the 
hearts of children as to their heads, to their souls as to their 


1 In Germany there are some forty-three cases of rape recorded for every 
one in England ; twelve of incest to one in England; five times as many illegiti- 
mate children and twenty times as many petitions for divorce. Or, to put the 
sorrowful facts in another form, there are 120 times as many crimes of temper 
in Germany as in England, and forty times as many crimes of shame. Self- 
will and irascibility, bodily indulgence and. voluptuousness, are terribly common 
in Germany. In the year 1912 alone German boys between 12 and 18 years of 
age committed more murders and manslaughters than all the inhabitants of 
England put together, seven times as many crimes of temper, and four times 
as many crimes of shame. (Cf. E. A. Holmes, ‘ Ideals of Life and Education— 
German and English,’ Nineteenth Century, October 1915.) Making full allow- 
ance for difference in population, these alarming facts should give us pause 
before we overestimate technical education to the neglect of moral culture. 
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minds. Mentality will not triumph over morality, nor morality 
be subservient to mentality. Every child has a soul as well as a 
mind, and the collective souls of children in due course become 
the soul of the nation, and on the nation’s soul in the long run 
depends the nation’s destiny. Our old education has partially 
forgotten this fact. It has concentrated its care on the cerebral 
and other physical elements in children. But their souls—what 
have Boards of Education and County Councils done for the souls 
of children? I have sometimes thought what a good thing it 
would be if at all meetings of boards and committees of educa- 
tion a little child could be set in their midst to keep steadily and 
visibly before their minds the cardinal fact that schools exist for 
children and not children for schools; teachers for the taught 
and not the taught for teachers; inspectors and examiners to 
breathe life and freshness into our educational system and not so 
work the system as to stereotype and deaden its spirit. The fields 
of our old education have been too like cemeteries, full of the 
dry bones of dead circulars and lifeless regulations. Our new 
education must put new vitality into these ossifications and make 
them live. To gain this great end it is essential that boards, 
committees, inspectors, managers, and teachers should intelli- 
gently, diligently, sympathetically study child-nature and master 
the laws of its development. Our old education had a super- 
abundance of logic in it, not unfrequently based on doubtful 
premisses. It gloried in miles of tape that did little but tie. Our 
new education must build less on dubious logic and more on sound 
psychology. It must labour under fewer fetters and rejoice in 
more freedom. Every child is a seed ; but all children are not the 
same seed, or even seed of the same kind. They need, therefore, 
different soils, different tillage, different methods of cultivation. 
Hitherto these beneficent diversities have received but scanty 
recognition. Children have been treated too much as if they were 
all alike. They have been taught the same things, standardised 
by the same measure, run into the same mould, forced into the 
same bed. Our educational potentates have too successfully 
imitated the legendary Procrustes. If children have been too 
short for their bed,.they have stretched them out fatally ; if too 
long, they have cut off their exuberances to fit them in. Children 
with poor heads and good hands have been treated exactly like 
those with good heads and poor hands. All were compelled to 
remain at school till they reached the same age or the same 
standard, mainly because few education committees have any 
notion of education outside school education. Gardens, fields, 
and workshops find no place in their monotonous and mechanical 
conceptions of education. The unhappy results of their Procrus- 
tean heresies stare us in the face on every hand. Multitudes of 
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children hate school. Multitudes of parents have no enthusiasm 
for education, because their own school-life, especially towards 
its close, was a nightmare ; so they have bad dreams of it for their 
children. If they had left school while they still had an interest 
in their work, had continued their education partly in the school 
and partly in the field or the workshop, they might have retained 
their brightness to the end of life; but, having been compelled 
to remain at school after school had done all it could to interest 
and develop them, they have drooped into habits of listlessness, 
and their dulness dogs them till death sets them free. 

The new education will, I trust, change all this. Some County 
Councils, notably that of Essex, are, I understand, already feeling 
their way towards the better methods of the new education, which 
will deal with children not in the mass or the bulk, but personally 
and individually. The new education must abolish the huge 
factories—schools you cannot rightly call them—in which the Head 
Master more often resembles the manager of a mill than a trainer 
of vital capacity and teacher of the young. It must abolish also 
the immense classes in which the individual child is submerged 
and the teacher is too severely strained by shouting. It will, 
moreover, I hope, re-introduce the plan of examination child-by- 
child, not to bring back the vicious method of payment by results, 
but to make examinations real, stimulating, glad. Years ago I 
often saw children gather round inspectors as keen and gladsome 
in answering oral questions as if the examination had been a 
pleasant and exciting game, because inspectors studied and under- 
stood them and knew how to deal with them vivaciously. Now 
such examinations, indeed all examinations, seem to be falling out 
of fashion. Experts and pedants are pelting them with stones 
and mud. And no doubt the old examination system was prone 
to abuse. But a sensible man does not burn down his house to 
roast his pig; nor destroy an entire system with many virtues 
because of its few parasitic vices. There is much that is vitalising 
and stimulating in good examinations. They refresh the memory, 
quicken energy, concentrate attention, keep a goal in view. 
They tell us what we know; and, more important still, what we 
thought we knew, but didn’t. | Under the present system of 
education we enjoy a great plenitude of inspectors and other 
officials. Especially of late years these officials have conspicuously 
overlapped each other in their duties. Moreover, these duties have 
been chiefly concerned with material equipment—water-closets, 
windows, cloak-rooms, and the like—to the discouragement of 
higher duties and the better employment of inspectors’ talents.’ 
Under the truer guidance and loftier spirit of the new 


? Under our present dual system of local and national inspection the same 
work is often done twice over, with no corresponding advantage and much 
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education we shall pay not less attention to drains but more 
attention to brains ; codes will be largely expanded and varied to 
suit the diversities among children ; children will no longer wither 
under the chill monotony of mechanical codes ; experts will keenly 
study the idiosyncrasies of individual children, the scope of their 
capacities, and the bent of their interests; due provision will be 
made for the education of the young in things that really interest 
them after they have left school and for imparting mental interest 
to manual labour ; officialism will be more humanised and, there- 
fore, more quickening to the gladness of the children and the 
welfare of the nation. 

The omens for the introduction of a larger, freer, higher spirit 
into our national education are at present very favourable. The 
War is waking us up. It is showing us convincingly how much a 
well-planned and strenuously administered system of technical 
education can accomplish in material progress. But with equal 
force it is showing us that moral bankruptcy may dog the heels of 
material prosperity ; that no growth is better than its seed; and 
that the law is immutable that ‘they who sow to the flesh will of 
the flesh reap corruption.’ In Prussia the schools and univer- 
sities are overridden by the State. They have no independence 
or self-direction. If the ideals of the State are low, they are 
not free to discard and rise above them. Happily it is not alto- 
gether so with us. Our State ideals are steadily, although slowly, 
ascending ; and no inconsiderable proportion of our teachers and 
managers are craving for larger freedom to foster their own ideals. 
So are our universities, both ancient and modern. The influence 
of these latter in some of our great cities is most benign. They 
are creating around them an intellectually lucent and morally 
bracing atmosphere. Some of the Professors are recognised 
leaders of thought and civic progress. They dwell among the 
people and identify themselves with the best interests of the 
communities in which they live. Gradually they are instilling 
into these communities a love of knowledge for its own sake; a 
pleasure in intellectual discipline and patient research; a joy in 
letters and the delights of a well-cultured imagination. They 
teach the great truth that all these things have in themselves 
much human profit apart from all material advantage : the profit 
of delectable thoughts and sweet thrills of heart.* 


consequent wasteful expense. The mischief is not that too much money has 
been spent on education—on genuine education we have not spent enough; 
the mischief is that vast sums have been incontinently wasted, and too much 
spent on over-numerous and highly salaried officials, contractors and builders, 
and too little on over-strained teachers and under-trained children. 

* There is, however, much material advantage to be gathered from mental 
pleasures. The founder of one of our world-renowned lines of steamers told 
me he owed much of his success to his refreshing love of Horace. A friend 
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This glad and free spirit must penetrate and leaven the whole 
lump of our new national education. From its quickening influ- 
ence three results, I trust, will duly follow : (1) the narrowing of 
the gulf between classes and masses, and the building of innumer- 
able bridges of brotherhood over which these too long sundered 
sections of our common humanity may freely pass to and fro; 
(2) the development of the nation’s collective soul through the 
expansion of the individual soul by self-reverence, devotion to 
duty, enlightened and self-sacrificing patriotism, and the patient 
habit of generously looking not on our own things alone but on 
the things of others also; and (3) the exaltation of labour to its 
proper and inherent dignity. To our grievous moral loss we have 
inherited from feudal times a vulgar and vicious habit of grading 
labour into divers ranks of respectability ; deeming that of the head 
higher than that of the hand and that of the pen higher than that 
of the plough. Our modern worship of wealth, founded in 
materialistic superstitions, still encourages this evil habit. But 
a new and better education will in course of time teach us that a 
millionaire is not necessarily more of a man by reason of his 
millions, nor a worker with his coat off less of a man because he 
lives by his wages. It will teach us that the dignity of work 
depends on the dignity of the spirit in which it is done: that all 
work well done, whether of head or hand, is essentially dignified, 
and that no work ill done, of whatever class or rank, is worthy of 
our manhood. Our new education will, I trust, abolish these 
materialistic valuations of manhood and substitute moral valua- 
tions in their stead ; will rely less on a fixed and dry system and 
more on @ fresh and expansive spirit; and while cultivating 
assiduously the means of livelihood will make them subsidiary to 
the nobler ends of life. 

I have purposely said nothing about the place and power of 
religion in our new education. I trust it will occupy a high place 
and exert a great power; but conventional notions of religious 
education will require considerable revision before they can be 
successfully fitted in to a genuinely national scheme. 


J. W. CARLIOL. 


of mine, the chief partner in a vast engineering concern, himself risen from 
the ranks, considers his success largely due to his lifelong fondness for works 
of imagination. The most prosperous farmer I have ever known, and one 
of the happiest shopkeepers, were both devoted students of Shakespeare; and 
a most efficient domestic servant, entirely contented in her work, was a constant 
reader of standard poetry. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE COMING ORDER IN THE CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 


II 


In an article under the above title in the September number of 
this Review the present writer urged that the question of women’s 
ministry within the Church should be reconsidered, and that in 
this reconsideration one thought alone should guide us, the 
attitude and mind of Christ as revealed in the New Testament on 
the subject. 

The main points dwelt upon were : 


(a) The grace of God can flow freely and fully not through one channel 
alone, but through all men and women filled with the Spirit. 

(b) That in the teaching of Christ, not only is there nothing contrary 
to the inclusion of women in the ministry of the Church, but by His 
attitude to women and by His teaching it is clear that they equally with 
men are His channels. 

(c) That (as Canon Streeter concisely puts it in writing sympathetically 
to The Challenge upon the article in question) ‘God is neither male nor 
female, He combines the highest qualities of both sexes; but so long as 
the preachers are all chosen from one sex only, an incomplete apprehension 
of the Divine is likely to be brought home to the ordinary worshipper.’ 
God is Spirit: 

(d) A plea for the reconsideration of the whole question, remembering 
that, as in the days of old, God may speak to the nation in unexpected 
ways and not necessarily only through ‘ authorised’ and official channels. 


Mr. Athelstan Riley, in an article entitled ‘Male and female 
created He them,’ replies in the October number, and in doing 
so emphasises the following points : 


(1) Now that so many men ‘ who are incapable of expressing an opinion 
worth anything on most of the questions that come before Parliament’ 
have votes, women may as well have them also. 

(2) Men and women are not equal, their physical functions are different, 
and no Act of Parliament can alter fundamental facts. 

(3) ‘The thing is impossible.’ Because ‘He who changes not has com- 
mitted to the Church certain truths and laws, which we are convinced are 
to endure unto the end.’ 

(4) The world is not improving. Of this the war is sufficient proof. 


These four points are emphasised in combating the main 
thoughts (a, b, c, d) expressed in my first article. 
Mr. Riley’s article filled many readers with mingled feelings of 
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thankfulness and disappointment. Thankfulness that even one 
who disagrees so profoundly on the subject and is so able a contro- 
versialist should have been driven to reply in such a strangely 
inadequate manner. It certainly gives the impression that there 
is little to be said on his side of the question. Disappointment, 
that in no way is the most vital point touched upon—namely, the 
attitude of Our Lord. Beyond making the assertion quoted in 
point three, ‘He who changes not has committed to the Church 
certain truths,’ he does not even mention it. But the whole line 
of thought in the article to which he is replying is that the inclu- 
sion of women in the full ministry of the Church is the plain 
teaching of Christ ; that it is one of those truths which, as Bishop 
Westcott puts it, ‘once enunciated is often neglected and lies 
dormant for a time, waiting to be brought out of the Treasury 
of the Christian faith at some crisis which it is fitted to meet.’ 

Points one, two, and four of Mr. Riley’s article seem to us 
so remote from the thought in question that it is perhaps not 
necessary to dwell upon them. The third point touches the sub- 
ject, but is disappointing, for it is merely an assertion. ‘The 
thing is impossible.’ If an effort had been made to show that the 
thoughts expressed in ‘The Coming Order in the Church’ mis- 
interpreted the teaching of Christ, a service would have been 
rendered to all who have this matter at heart, for here is the crux 
of thé whole question ; and had an attempt been made to show that 
upon His Mind, His thoughts, His acts a false interpretation had 
been put, it would have commanded both a careful hearing and 
sincere gratitude. 

A clergyman on reading ‘ The Coming Order’ wrote ‘it is a 
revelation to me, indeed I consider it unanswerable.’ Answerable, 
however, it admittedly is, if argument be built upon Church 
tradition and ecclesiastical history, but unanswerable, we 
believe, if fhe answer be sought for in the teaching of Christ. 
Bishop Creighton reminds us in The Church and the Nation 
that men of Wyclif’s day were not content with being 
told that doctrines or ceremonies were the traditions of 
the Church; they asked for the grounds of these traditions ; 
they demanded proof of their agreement with the words 
of the Church’s Divine Founder. That Divine discontent is 
with us still. The teaching and tradition of the Church is con- 
trary to the full inclusion of women within its ministry; it has 
yet to be shown that it is contrary to the teaching of the Church’s 
Founder. Church tradition is, we are well aware, no mere report 
and has weight which must not be ignored, yet it cannot be con- 
sidered final unless it can stand that test. And conviction comes 
to many that on this point, the relative importance of tradition 
and the teaching of Christ, as on many others, women will contri- 
bute to the Church what the Church so greatly needs: greater 
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simplicity in thought-life, more direct teaching, which will bring 
us into an atmosphere more remote from tradition, a clearer 
atmosphere in which true and vital things will be more clearly — 
seen. 

Women may not be thoroughly versed in Church history,’ 
yet the loss may not be so great as it at first sight appears. 
Histories of the Church are often strangely at variance one with 
another, and it is possible that some of those who look upon the 
study of Church history as of primary importance would not be 
enthusiastic over Church history as it is portrayed in Salmon’s 
Infallible Church and certain other Church histories. It is just 
becanse the woman’s mind will probably be a non-ecclesiastically 
trained mind that new life and fresh air may be brought into 
Church life. History will not be ignored and the past forgotten, 
but there is reason to believe that a new power to regard the past 
as educative rather than final will then find a more vigorous place 
in Church life. It is almost impossible for the ecclesiastically 
trained mind to realise how profoundly earnest lay people resent 
certain attitudes of mind adopted by the Church concerning vital 
things, so continually standing as she does for just the accepted 
standards in morality, custom, and thought. Not for a moment 
is it to be supposed that the inclusion of women within the full 
ministry of the Church would entirely alter all this, but it would 
bring in a new spirit of which the Church is in sore need. Not 
spirit apart from form but spirit within form, uplifting and trans- 
forming it. Intuition is of great value to the Church, and here 
women have a contribution to make which can only be fully made 
where perfect freedom prevails to give to Church life what in them 
lies, and not merely what they are asked to contribute. 

Nor is it to be supposed that women alone have intuitive 
power, yet it is the general belief that they possess it more 
generally than men, and nothing would contribute more pro- 
foundly to the spiritual life of the nation than a wealth of 
consecrated intuitive power perfectly developed within the Church 
of Christ. 

It has been said by a well-known Church dignitary that the 
question is one of order and not of principle; this cannot be 
accepted by those who base their conviction on the question upon 
what appears to them to be the attitude of Christ. 

It has been noted that no reference was made to St. Paul 
in ‘ The Coming Order,’ and the point has been urged that in this 
matter it is impossible to ignore his teaching. St. Paul has been 
quoted often on both sides of the question, and it is because of 


? Mr. Riley very truly points out that Puritanism could not have influenced 
the Latin and Greek Churches. I was thinking too exclusively of England 
when making a statement to ‘the general’ application of which he rightly takes 


exception. 
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this fact that no reference was made to his teaching. Even if 
this were not the case, to take isolated texts, dealing with instruc- 
tions for passing conditions, does not appeal to us as the right 
system on which to found eternal principles. If St. Paul is to be 
quoted he can be quoted on both sides. ‘ Let your women keep 
silence’ (1 Cor. xiv. 34) can be balanced by ‘ Every man pray- 
ing or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoureth his 
head. But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonoureth her head’ (1 Cor. xi. 4). If 
St. Paul does not here recognise both the fact and the right of 
women to pray and prophesy—i.e. preach in the primitive 
Churches—his language has io meaning at all so far as we are 
able to see. And it was St. Paul who affirmed that in Christ 
‘there is neither male nor female’ (Gal. iii. 28). 

Moreover, in the first injunction given, that women are not 
permitted to speak, Dr. Dearmer with many others are firmly 
persuaded that it was merely intended as admonition to too eager 
women not to chatter and disturb by making running comments 
on the sermon. Whether this is so or not who will ever decide? 
The fact that Liddell and Scott give amongst other meanings to 
the word Aadeiv ‘ to babble,’ ‘ to chatter,’ certainly suggests that 
this interpretation may be the right one. 

It is impossible to go in detail into the whole of St. Paul’s 
attitude and dealings with women. Yet the study would be a most 
fruitful one. In Greek the words he uses concerning them convey 
no subtle suggestions of inferiority such as have crept into our 
translations. Phoebe, whom St. Paul speaks of in Romans xvi. 1, 
is in our translation spoken of as ‘ a servant of the Church that is 
at Cenchreae.’ The word St. Paul used in describing her is 
Sidxovos, precisely the same word as is used in 1 Cor. iii. 5. 
‘Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos but ministers (8:d«ovor) 
by whom ye believed?’ Again, ‘In all things approving our- 
selves as the ministers (S:daovot) of God,’ 2 Cor. vi. 4. St. Paul 
uses the same word in reference to himself as he used in reference 
to Phoebe. It is quite clear that Phoebe was one.gifted by the 
Holy Spirit for publishing the glad tidings, or preaching the 
Gospel. One of the meanings of the word d:d«ovos doubtless is 
servant, and to serve is an honourable calling, but why is it that 
the translators, when interpreting it for men, used the word 
‘ ministers,’ when for women, the word ‘servant’? Could it be 
that unconsciously the thought presented itself to them, that to 
apply the same word minister to a woman, thus bringing her on 
the same level as themselves, would be an anomaly, so refuge was 
found in the word servant, when the term applied to a woman, 
with its suggestion of inferiority? 

An unprejudiced student of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
women can only, we believe, come to the conclusion that 
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women in his time held a place in Church ministry which 
is withheld from them to-day. Moreover, the student of 
the whole subject in the New Testament will, we think, 
come to the same conclusion. We readily admit that isolated 
verses can be quoted with equal appearance of finality on 
both sides. In great living questions it is an intellectual and 
spiritual error to take a text here and a text there on which to 
found a principle of life. Although persuaded that St. Paul’s 
teaching on the whole harmonises with Our Lord’s, let it be again 
affirmed, even at the risk of being thought tedious, that it is upon 
the plain teaching and attitude of Christ Himself that a plea is 
made for a reconsideration of the whole question. It is said by 
many that this Coming Order never will come, and Mr. Riley says 
it emphatically. If the reasons for opposing it do not rest upon 
Our Lord’s teaching, then as far as we can see they must rest on 
either (a) tradition, (b) inefficiency of women, or (c) their lack of 
spiritual qualifications; yet it is possible that even the historic 
Churches of Christianity, though opposed to the thought, may 
yield, if tradition is not held to be of greater importance than 
the teaching of Christ, and in face of the belief that the fuller 
inclusion of women in the ministry of the Church would make for 
a purer social order, and a more perfect Christianity. 

On the few occasions when it has been possible for woman to overcome 
some of the artificial restrictions, and express in spite of them all her 
God-given qualities, the result has been so remarkable as to compel the 
belief that the Church would hold a stronger position as the true exponent 
of the Christian faith, more influential in the expansion of the Kingdom 
of God in the world to-day, had the artificial barriers never existed.’ 

Is this the case? There is a certain Christian body which we 
believe is generally admitted to have accomplished more than any 
other for the outcast ; that has brought hope to those who had no 
hope, light to those who knew nought but darkness and despair. 
Not only by its living message, but by its social work it has 
accomplished miracles in the regeneration of despairing and sin- 
laden souls. Has there been any greater regenerative force 
during the past fifty years than the Salvation Army? It is not 
without significance that the Salvation Army, which has achieved 
so much, was founded on the principle that for true Christian 
work the qualities primarily needed are of a spiritual order, and 
that here the question of sex finds no place. For no position 
whatever in the Salvation Army, including that of sole command, 
is a woman ineligible. Men and women with perfect equality, 
perfect freedom, work together as comrades for the extension of 
the Kingdom of God.* It will be said by some that the methods 
2 Vide ‘The Coming Order in the Church of Christ,’ Nineteenth Century 


and After, September 1916. 
* It will not be thought that the writer looks upon the form of worship and 
service as practised by the Salvation Army as perfect. Members of the Church 
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of the Salvation Army have no weight with them at all; yet are’ 
we for ever to hold the thought that nothing can be learnt from 
other religious bodies? As it is hard to believe that any true 
foundation exists in Christian teaching for the exclusion of 
women from the ministry of the Church, it is not surprising to 
find that when they co-operate equally with men in spiritual 
work the result is a great regenerative power. If this be once 
admitted, and it be admitted that efficiency and spiritual qualifi- 
cations are not lacking in women, the fact that the Churches have 
continued for so long in their attitude seems an illustration of the 
degree to which prejudices are powerful to dominate even high 
and noble minds, an illustration of how a wrong and non-Christian 
thought, once given utterance with sufficient emphasis and 
frequency as a Christian one, can be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and passed as true, though it has no 
foundation in Christ’s teaching, and has never within the Church 
been submitted to a searching test. 

Francis Bacon with his wisdom is able to explain how this 
can come to pass. 


We will [he says] have it that all things are as in our folly we think 
they are, and not as seems fittest to the Divine Wisdom, or as they are to 
be found in fact. . . . We clearly impress the stamp of our own image on 
the creatures and works of God, instead of carefully examining and recog- 
nising in them the stamp of the Creator Himself. If, therefore, there 
be any humility toward the Creator . . . any love of truth, we must entreat 
men again and again to discard, or at least to set apart for a while, these 
volatile and preposterous philosophies which have preferred theses to 
hypotheses, led experience captive, and triumphed over the works of God.‘ 


The Church exists for the purifying of the world, for the 
extension of the Kingdom ; since it has been found that when men 
and women work together in spiritual equality a great regenera- 
tive force is, as it were, let loose, is it possible that the Churches 
will allow tradition, ‘what has been,’ and ecclesiastical history 
to weigh at a time like this more mightily than pragmatic truth? 

There is a certain parish where Sunday after Sunday, year in 
year out, nonsense is proclaimed from the pulpit. So strong 4 
statement is made with extreme reluctance, yet in this case it is 
really the only one truthfully to describe the situation. To that 
parish came some few years ago, for the week-end, a woman of 
peculiar holiness and beauty of character. She is living still, and 
her name would probably be known to many of my readers. She 
had done a great work in the city in which she lived and was 
popularly known as the Guardian Angel of that city. Her pre- 


of England must ever feel that a system in which no place for the Sacraments 


is found is imperfect. 
“ Preface to Historia Naturalis, Spedding’s translation. 
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sence was a benediction, and when she spoke on spiritual things 
seemed to lift her hearers into the arms of God. The ardent 
desire for her to be allowed to speak in the Church at the Morning 
Service was openly expressed. It could not be. True she could 
speak in a parish room, a barn, a stable, but why no room for her 
in the Church? No room in what should be the spiritual home of 
the people, no room within the walls of the Mother Church. 

Truth at first sight may not be always beautiful and, for the 
comfort of those who dread what to them seems fraught with 
danger and possible ugliness, it is encouraging to recall to mind the 
following lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes : 

The time is racked with birth pangs; every hour 

Brings forth some gasping truth, and truth new born 

Looks a misshapen and untimely growth, 

The terror of the household and its shame, 

A monster coiling in its nurse’s lap 

That some would strangle, some would starve ; 

But still it breathes, and passed from hand to hand, 

And suckled at a hundred half-clad breasts, 

Comes slowly to its stature, and its form 

Calms the rough ridges of its dragon scales, 

Changes to shining locks its snaky hair, 

And moves transfigured into Angel guise 

Welcomed by all that cursed its hour of birth, 

And folded in the same encircling arms 

That cast it like a serpent from their hold! 
Does not experience of life bear out this truth? It will indeed 
be sad if at a time like this, when, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has so lately reminded us, whether we like it or not things 
will have to be reset, replanted, the Church should be slow or 
reluctant to think anew upon this question. ‘Our Mission 
message then is first a solemn call to rehandle in the Name of 
Christ, and under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of Truth, 
standards, customs, ways of common and corporate life which 
have for years and years been satisfying us too easily. We are 
going to bring our complacency to the touchstone of what Jesus 
Christ did and taught on earth.’ Brave words, filling many 
with hope; action needs to follow if in our national life this is 
to become reality. It is to be feared that within the Church there 
may still be a great refusal to make this brave attempt, still a lack 
of desire to test all life, corporate as well as individual, by that 
one standard. 

Who are we not to be content with the presentation of a Chris- 
tianity which has satisfied holier and better men than we are, and 
has stood the stress and storm of centuries? The temptation to 
feel thus—for temptation it surely is—-comes again and again with 
paralysing result. It is not of faith. No thought has been so 
potent as this in hindering those who have seen a glimmer from 
faithfully following on. Men of vision, who, if the vision had been 
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followed, would have stepped out into a life of marvellous faith and 
power, have yielded to the influence of that subtle and paralysing 
question. It is powerful for evil because so subtle, powerful 
because it has an appearance of humility ; yet no true humility is 
here, and the one who yields to the power of the thought sinks 
into an impotency, the more mournful in that, the vision having 
been vouchsafed, violence has been done to a God-given intuition 
of the soul. The world wants faith that is a reality, not merely 
talked about, but acted upon, and sure it is that faith comes when 
in a critical moment we dare to act on some intuition of the soul. 
Faith rises in its most dynamic form when at some inmost vision 
souls dare to take what appears a fatal leap, a leap which, however, 
once taken, lands them into a kingdom of néw power. 

Compromise, so often necessary, may under certain conditions 
not be thought of, and a straight aim must be made for what is 
deemed the best, for often at crucial moments, when the call 
comes for fearless acts, inspiration vanishes at the cold touch of 
compromise. It may be that along the line of the question of 
the ministry of women within the Church a call may come to many 
for courageous action : a call, not to be defiant, not to ignore the 
thoughts and feelings of others, but just to be quietly brave. 

Mr. Riley closes his article with some reflections about the 
horrors of war. We wonder whether the thought occurred to 
him that had women in the past had a more active share in the 
ministry of the Church war might long ago have ceased? Does 
not war on the whole tend to lower the ideals of mankind? 
Nor can it be believed, as some would delude themselves 
into believing, that the sorrow and suffering through which 
the nation has passed must in themselves have an automatic 
effect. It is well to remember that sorrow is no automatic 
machine for accomplishing what spiritual depth and moral effort 
alone can do. The nation has made a great military effort, yet 
war brings terrible evils, and little worth having can be won 
unless alongside with it a great moral and spiritual effort be also 
made. If the’Churches who, with the nation, are now called to 
make this spiritual and moral effort, prefer to withhold from 
women the power to contribute their part fully and freely within 
the ministry of the Church, so be it. Comfort will be taken in 
the thought that to the spiritual life of the nation the contribution 
will nevertheless be made. And if the visible Church has to 
decrease, there is at this time such a quickening of the spiritual 
consciousness that the invisible Church will surely increase. So 
will it be possible out of all the horror and chaos of the present day 
for us to arise a purer and better nation. 


E. Prcton-TURBERVILL. 
3T 2 
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SOME POETS OF TO-DAY 


WHEN Mr. Marsh first collected the poems most representative 
of his age in 1912 he kindly provided the critic with a beacon- 
light by quoting the following passage from Lord Dunsany : 


Of all materials for labour, dreams are the hardest; and the artificer 
in ideas is the chief of workers, who out of nothing will make a piece of 
work that may stop a child from crying or lead nations to higher things. 
For what is it to be a poet? It is to see at a glance the glory of the 
world, to see beauty in all its forms and manifestations, to feel ugliness 
like a pain, to resent the wrongs of others as bitterly as one’s own, to 
know mankind as others know single men, to know nature as botanists 
know a flower, to be thought a fool, to hear at moments the clear voice of 
God. 

This brave venture appeared just at a time when there was 
literally no sale whatever for poetry, when Richard Middleton 
was driven to commit suicide because he could make no head- 
way in an age given over to materialism. It seemed that so far 
as the general public was concerned poetry was at its nadir; 
the poet was, in Dunsany’s words, truly thought to be a fool ; yet 
Mr. Marsh persisted, and, as we now know, took the tide on its 
turn; by May 1914 this slender volume had gone into its tenth 
edition : poetry had come into its own again. 

Cambridge published its own productions in verse, Oxford 
followed suit ; quite normal citizens waited impatiently for fresh 
issues of ‘New Numbers,’ so that they might glut themselves 
with the poetry of Wilfrid Gibson, Lascelles Abercrombie, and 
John Drinkwater; where previously John Masefield alone had 
been able to create a public for his long narrative poems, now 
every new poet had a following, a coterie of devoted adherents. 
Then the War came, and with it the inevitable reaction. A writer 
of doggerel in one of the halfpenny papers welcomed a new age 
of action which should cause us to turn aside from this foolish 
cult of reading and making poetry ; Mr. Birrell publicly announced 
that it would '2 as well to give poetry the ‘go-by ’ until after the 
War; publishers found that money lay in war-books; only in 
The Times did the dying Muse dare to assert herself, and there 
rarely with distinction ; silence would have been a sweeter swan- 
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scng; but with the passage of days the public became discon- 
tented with Secrets of the Prussian Court : they longed for some 
seductive writer who would carry them away from the War and 
lure them back to an age when we were obsessed by less weighty 
problems, back to a time when destruction was not tne world’s 
united aim. Reprints of the great masterpieces began to sell 
again ; the modern novelist returned to his old successful niche ; 
and now there has come about a reaction even against the 
six-shilling novel. Poetry which but a little time ago was shunned 
by every canny publisher is now being sought by them eagerly ; 
it is not really easy to discover why. 

Most of us can, of course, understand the reason for Rupert 
Brooke’s enormousssuccess ; he stood alone, above his age, as one 
who expressed finally all its aims and aspirations. Everything 
about him attracted something in each of us; his brilliant 
intellect captivated some, his ruthless realism others, his sense of 
beauty ensnared the most perhaps, but his poetry lives as the 
epitome of all our cravings and our strange perplexities ; we are 
like blind children in the dark, and we cling to a slightly stronger 
brother who can yet, for all that, give voice to our agony : 


Who want and know not what we want and cry 
With crooked mouths for Heaven and throw it by. 


There is no doubt, too, that the manner of his death enticed 
the great public to start buying and even reading his work. But 
though he is the greatest, he is certainly not the only poet whose 
works are selling. : We hear that John Oxenham’s Bees in 
Amber and All’s Well have quite outstripped his novels in circula- 
tion, that Miss McLeod’s Songs to Save a Soul are naving an 
immense vogue, that Miss Elinor Jenkins has her thousands of 
readers; all our public and secondary school boys and girls 
are reading with great keenness that splendid collection of con- 
temporary poetry brought out by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson 
at the instigation of the English Association, entitled Poems of 
To-day. To these we have now to add daily the songs of dead 
heroes of the type of Charles Sorley, Colwyn Phillips, Evan 
Morgan, and countless others. 

All these are signs that there is a very sure renascence of 
poetry in our midst, and it is worth while trying to find out 
- what are the leading principles of its pioneers and whether it is 
likely to be ephemeral or lasting. 

We expect to find (and are not disappointed) all the best 
traits and most characteristic results in Mr. Marsh’s second 
volume of Georgian Poetry,’ which contains all the work written 
between 1913 and 1915 which he was allowed to reproduce and 


2 Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915. The Poetry Bookshop, 1915. 
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at the same time thought worthy of inclusion. Taken in con- 
junction with his volume of three years earlier the contrast is in 
some ways amazing. 

Most of the present-day critics are loud in their protestations 
against this new school : they say that in their passionate revolt 
against the romantic movement they are rapidly working into a 
groove of mechanical reaction ; that there is a danger lest their 
convention become only a worse convention than that of the 
Victorians who drew beauty for its own sake as if it were interest- 
ing quite apart from what is made of it; worse in that the young 
poet now draws ugliness for its own sake though it neither points 
@ moral nor adorns a tale. 

This seems to be the one handle which the critic turns 
unceasingly : Rupert Brooke was attacked for his realism in 
‘Jealousy,’ ‘ Menelaus and Helen,’ ‘A Channel Passage,’ and 
innumerable other poems. Even those who professed them- 
selves among his most fervid admirers exclaimed that they could 
not bear the introduction of words like ‘ dirty’ and ‘ blear-eyed ’ 
into the middle of poems otherwise beautiful. What such people 
fail to realise is that in his search for beauty the true poet must 
occasionally find himself confronted by ugliness; he refuses to 
shut his eyes to it; he knows it to be monstrous, unreasonable, 
and yet almost a commonplace to less sensitive, saner minds who 
can accustom themselves to the monstrous and gradually become 
blind to it, in direct proportion as they become blind to the 
beauty all around them ; fearlessly he sets out to correlate it with 
his other vision, and the result is to alienate men and women 
of weaker stomachs who imagine that he dabbles in uncleanness 
because he likes it. 

In the first, and in some ways the greatest, poem in this new 
volume, King Lear’s Wife, Gordon Bottomley has given such 
critics ground for complaint which they have not been slow to 
take. 

What right, they ask, has a poet to deduce that Lear in his 
earlier life was wanton, callous to and neglectful of his wife, 
making mistresses of her maidens? 

They declare that this is a play of great beauty, spoilt by 
hideous touches, notably by lyrics about lice, which have nothing 
to do with the great Shakespearean tragedy. In point of fact, 
anyone who has for years been troubled by the earlier play will 
recognise at once how much the new one clears up the ground. 
It is impossible to re-read King Lear after finishing King Lear’s 
Wife without noticing again and again points that used to puzzle 
the imagination, now made perfectly plain. Why did the old 
King, in his madness, burst forth into that frenzied speech about 
adultery? There was method in his madness : there always is in 
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Shakespeare’s madness. ‘This is not altogether fool, my Lord.’ 
His mind casts back to some episode in his earlier days, to 
Gormflaith : 

Open your window when the moon is dead, 

And I will come again. 

The men say everywhere that you are faithless, 


The women say your face is a false face 
And your eyes shifty eyes. Ah, but I love you, Gormflaith. 


The following passage sheds an entirely new light on the 
relationship existing between Cordelia and her much older 
sisters : : 

Because a woman gives herself for ever, 

Cordeil the useless had to be conceived 

To keep her father from another woman. 


Does it not help us in our differentiation between Goneril and 
Regan that Goneril is here shown firm, wary, swift and secret, 
the virgin huntress, harsh in her purity, one lustful to kill but 
one who would kill cleanly, full of contempt for her sister : 


Does Regan worship anywhere at dawn? 

The sweaty, half-clad cook-maids render lard 
Out in the scullery, after pig-killing, 

And Regan sidles among their greasy skirts, 
Smeary and hot as they, for craps to suck. . . . 


She kills her father’s mistress and so obtains an ascendancy over 
him which she never after loses : “I thought she had been broken 
long ago,’ says Lear in his last speech. ‘She must be wedded 
and broken ; I cannot do it.’ What a blaze of sudden light this 
throws on Goneril as we have known her only in her later days. 
We gained some insight into Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s poetic 
vision in the earlier volume, but in King Lear’s Wife he may, 
without hyperbole, be said to have arrived. Mr. Marsh is not 
wrong when he speaks of the honour which the author has done to 
the book by allowing his play to be published for the first time 
there. All readers at once feel impatient on coming to the end 
that they cannot at once rush out and see it acted. 

The quiet sadness of the neglected dying queen, the savagery 
of Lear, the freshness of the cold Goneril, the tragedy of Cordeil, 
the lullaby with which Hygd is hushed to sleep : 

The owlets in roof holes Can sing for themselves; 
The smallest brown squirrel Both scampers and delves ; 


But a baby does nothing—She never knows how— 
She must hark to her mother Who sings to her now; 


the love-making of Gormflaith : 


It is a lonely thing to love a king, 
Life holds no more than this for me: this is my hour; 
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ber singing in the garden : 
If you have a mind to kiss me, 
You shall kiss me in the dark: 
Yet rehearse, or you might miss me— 
Make my mouth your noontide mark : 


these are only a few among the gems in the play that make 
it stand out from contemporary plays of a like kind. 

No one would deny that there are ugly things here and there, 
just as there are ugly things in life, but certainly beauty pre- 
dominates. Goneril’s worship on the hills at dawn, raising up 
her ‘shining hand in cold stern adoration Even as the first great 
gleam went up the sky,’ her lament over the body of her mother : 

This is not death: death could not be like this . . . 

I did not know death could come all at once. 

Come back : come back ; the things I have not done 

Beat in upon my brain from every side. . . 

If I could have you now I could act well. . . 

My inward life, deeds that you have not known, 

I burn to tell you in a sudden dread 
oe That now your ghost discovers them in me: 
all these are beautiful, beautiful not with an exotic richness that 
hides its meaning under a magic rhythm, but beautiful with 
the inevitable simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon, monosyllabic yet 
haunting. It is their very directness, their terse, uncompromis- 
ing, actual, every-day speech that first attracts us in all these new 
writers. Mr. Bottomley does not strive to heighten his effect 
by the introduction of the quaint or the remote: he is almost 
Blake-like in his choice of phrases. The result is that he has 
written a play which will remain in the memory (in spite of the 
weak machinery of the laying-out women which we could well 
have spared) as long as any we have ever read. It is a fine 
achievement ; not the least fine part of its great attraction lying 
in that direct, straightforward simplicity, which is the keynote 
to the whole volume. 

Rupert Brooke occupies the second place of honour, and we 
are here given valuable glimpses of his later development. 

In Tiare Tahsti we find him rebelling once more against the 
Paradise of the Wise : he is so much in love with material beauty, 
‘Miri’s laugh, Teipo’s feet, and the hands of Matua, Mamua, 
your lovelier head’ . . . that he cannot reconcile himself to the 
idea that in another life there might be richness of life without 
matter and the individuality of matter : 

How shall we wind these wreaths of ours, 

Where there are neither heads nor flowers? 
‘There’s little comfort in the wise,’ he concludes. To accen- 
tuate this point further we have here included The Great Lover, 
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in which the poet shows us his overpowering passion for the 
beauty of the ordinary things of life : 


White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines . . . new-peeled sticks 
And shining pools on grass. 


His great regret is that they cannot accompany him into the life 
hereafter. His scintillating wit is shown by the inclusion of 
Heaven, in which the poet frames a religion and a view of the 
Beyond for fish : a poem compact of bitter, caustic irony relieved 
by an exquisite humour. One war sonnet and two more on the 
subject of the after-life complete the extracts from the greatest 
poet of our time : they are certainly representative, and ought to 
drive anyone who has not yet read all Brooke’s work (if any such 
exist). to remedy this deficiency. He who has given expression 
to all the insatiable yearnings of his age deserves not only its 
gratitude but its undying love. 

Mr. William H. Davies is one of those contributors whose 
work seems to me to have deteriorated with the passing years : 
he is still the singer of the hedgerows : 


And I’ll be dreaming of green lanes, 
Where little things with beating hearts 
Hold shining eyes between the leaves, 
Till men with horses pass, and carts. 


He is just as charming and as naively simple as he used to be, 
but there seems to be nothing behind it all: it is beautiful but 
flimsy : it seems almost at times as if he had exhausted his theme : 
only in 

Sweet Stay-at-Home, sweet Well-content, 

Sweet Stay-at-Home, sweet Love-one-place, 


does the richness of the lilt satisfy us, and we are content for the 
moment to be without that philosophy which we now all demand 
from those who would inspire us. 

Mr. Walter de Ja Mare is still master of that fairy language 
tbat captivated us so surely in the previous volume. None of us 
has forgotten the charm of 


‘Is there anybody there?’ said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door. 


It is not likely that we shall soon forget ‘The Mocking Fairy’ 
of the new volume : 





‘Won’t you look out of your window, Mrs. Gill?’ 
Quoth the Fairy, nidding, nodding, in the garden; 
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nor the delicate, fantastic joy in Off the Ground : 


Three jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 
One—Two—Three ! 
And away they go, 
Not too fast, 
And not too slow; 


of their progress through 


Withy—Wellover— 
Wassop—Wo... 


until at last they reach the great green sea: whereupon Farmer 
Tovey joins the mermaids and wins the bet. Mr. de la Mare 
seems to make poetry for the pure delight of rhyming, for the 
sheer ecstasy of hearing words bubble like a mountain burn: 
the irresponsibility of childhood, infant’s happy laughter—these 
are the things that his poetry brings back to us: we forget the 
scheme and order of life, its myriad perplexities ; we are content 
simply to sit spell-bound and listen; here at least is happiness 
of a sort. 

John Drinkwater is a poet of very brilliant calibre. He has 
certainly never before risen to the height that he reaches in The 
Carver in Stone of this volume: here one may read exactly 
what is the impelling force that guides the young genius of 
to-day : this Carver with eyes 


Grey, like the drift of twitch-fires blown in June, 
That, without fearing, searched if any wrong 
Might threaten from your heart, 


is ‘Every-poet’ of the Georgian age : he is talking of himself : 


Slowly out of the dark confusion, spread 

By life’s innumerable venturings 

Over his brain, he would triumph into the light 
Of one clear mood, unblemished of the blind 
Legions of errant thought that cried about 

His rapt seclusion... . 


Here we find ourselves again in the atmosphere of Rupert 
Brooke : the sense of adventure, the sense of an eternal yearning 
after self-expression, the brave attempt to leave something behind 
us which will last long enough to show those who shall come 
after that in spite of multitudinous futilities there is much fine 
stuff intermingled with the dross of the world if we could only 
see it and transmute it into real metal: but the Carver cannot 
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bear the travesties which pass for sound workmanship with the 
crowd : 

Figures of habit driven on the stone 

By chisels governed by no heat of the brain, 

But drudges of hand that moved by easy rule. 

Proudly recorded mood was none, no thought 

Plucked from the dark battalions of the mind 

And throned in everlasting sight. 


Worst of all are the critics, wise 


With words, weary of custom and eyes askew 
That watched their neighbour’s face for any news 
Of the best way of judgment, till, each sure 

None would determine with authority, 

All spoke in prudent praise. 


Sickened by the inanity of the judges, when he is bidden to 
re-shape his chosen god along the walls of the temple together 
with all his fellow-craftsmen, he seizes on the idea of carving 
@ queer, puff-bellied toad, with eyes that always stared sidelong 
at heaven and saw no heaven there; this toad seemed to him 
to stand for an emblem of his kings and priests; he loathed the 
false work of his colleagues that passed for true and so deter- 
mined that his truth should not be doomed to march among 
this falsehood to the ages. So he chose a secluded spot and 
there fashioned his toad: and round it his people’s gods, tigers, 
bats and owls . . . ‘all signs of sightless thought adventuring 
the host that is mere spirit’; his leopard became ‘fear in flight 
before accusing faith,’ his bull bore ‘ the burden of the patient 
of the earth.’ 

And other than the gods he made... the stalks 
Of bluebells heavy with the news of spring, .. . 
All were deftly ordered, duly set... 

Till on the wall, out of the sullen stone, 

A glory blazed, his vision manifest, 

His wonder captive. And he was content. 

In this poem we are made to feel all the wild unsatisfied long- 
ings of the would-be creator, the ecstatic joy of him who builds 
for eternity, the paean of triumph of the man who has risen 
superior to all the little empty world of critics and out of the 
crucible of his mind has formed and perfected solid, substantial, 
lasting beauty. It stands as the victorious anthem of the poet 
of our era whose hand has found at last something worthy to 
do and is doing it with all his power, knowing full well that he 
is building for eternity and in the serenity of his might content 
with that. 

No more shall we hear the cry of the restless spirit of 
Brooke, no more will the sweet, exotic flavour of Flecker’s 
Eastern poems lull our senses in these volumes: of these two 
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we take our farewell here, and deep indeed is our regret. Widely 
differing as these poets were, they both attracted much the same 
lovers. Who could resist the metre of Yasmin? 


But when the silver dove descends I find the little flower of friends 
Whose very name that sweetly ends I say when I have said, Yasmin. 


Though perhaps it sounds a grotesque simile, the triple rhyme 
in this metre strikes exactly the same chord as is struck by the 
noise of a railway engine when it is starting out of a station : 
it is attractive, though somehow it ought to be ugly. We hear 
the throb of the engine again in The Gates of Damascus : 


The dragon-gteen, the luminous, the dark, the serpent-haunted sea, 
The snow-besprinkled wine of earth, the white and blue flower foaming sea, 


Unlike most of his school, Flecker relies for effect on strange 
words and Oriental names; there is more of Keats in his beauty 
than in most of his younger contemporaries. As a master of 
metre and lyrical expression he stood high among his com- 
panions, as can be seen in The Dying Patriot : 

Noon strikes on England, noon on Oxford town, 

—Beauty she was statue cold—there’s blood upon her gown: 
Noon of my dreams, O noon! 

Proud and goodly kings had built her, long ago, 

With her towers and tombs and statues all arow, 

With her fair and floral air and the love that lingers there, 
And the streets where the great men go! 


No more beautiful poem has been written since the War 
began. And now he can sing to us no more. One more apostle 
of beauty is lost to us just when we needed him most. 

No one who had read The Hare of Wilfrid Gibson in 1912 
doubted but that he had a rare gift of dramatic musical self-expres- 
sion, but in Hoops he has outgrown any puerilities of which he 
might then have been justifiably accused. Here again we have 
the passionate love of beauty, this time beauty of form, as desired 
by a mis-stitched, gnarled, crooked stableman and odd-job man 
attached to a travelling circus : 

I’ve always worshipped the body, all my life— 
The body, quick with the perfect health which is beauty, 


Lively, lissom, alert .. . 
The living God made manifest in man. 


Wilfrid Gibson seems to owe something of his easy colloquial 
style in verse to Masefield’s longer narrative poems; he seems 
—alone in this book—to be carrying on that tradition which 
threatened to become an obsession amongst our poetasters before 
the War. But Wilfrid Gibson has something to say: he does 
‘ see beauty in all its forms and manifestations,’ he certainly does, 
more almost than all the others, ‘feel ugliness like a pain’ ; 
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though he does not shut his eyes to it, as all those who have read 
his short volume of War poems know. 

Ralph Hodgson is a newcomer : and all true lovers of poetry 
will welcome him with open arms: for he has come to stay. 
Time, you old gypsy man, we regret to see is not included 
in this volume: but that, after all, is obtainable in Poems of 
To-day. We certainly could not spare either of the two of his 
poems which are included. Many people prefer The Bull 
to anything in the book. It is a wonderful piece of realism ; 
the beauty and horror of the jungle permeate every line: the 
whole poem is throbbing with life: it reads almost, as someone 
has said, as if it were written by one bull about another : we seem 
actually to see him, 

Standing with his head hung down 
In a stupor, dreaming things: 
Green savannas, jungles brown, 
Battlefields and bellowings, 

Bulls undone and lions dead 

And vultures flapping overhead. 
Dreaming things: of days he spent 
With his mother gaunt and lean 

In the valley warm and green, 
Full of baby wonderment 

Blinking out of silly eyes 

At a hundred mysteries. 


. and now he is deserted, dying . . . and has to turn 


From his visionary herds 

And his splendid yesterday, 
Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


Ralph Hodgson more than fulfils Lord Dunsany’s definition 
of a poet, for he does more than know mankind as others know 
single men, he seems to know the world of beasts better than 
most of us know single men. 

But there are sure to be some to whom this poem will come 
as a tour de force: they will acknowledge its beauty of finish, 
the perfect workmanship that went to the making of it, but: 
they will deny that such a subject is the end and aim of poetry. 
Let such readers turn to The Song of Honour; there will they 
find a universal hymn of thankfulness from all the world that 
should be sung on the hill-tops by every lover of Nature : it is 
the hosanna of all created things : 

The song of each and all who gaze 
On Beauty in her naked blaze, 
Or see her dimly in a haze. 
The song of all not wholly dark, 
Not wholly sunk in stupor stark. 
Too deep for groping Heaven.. 
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All the songs that ever man sang are grouped together here 
and poured out in one glorious medley, the song of every singing 
bird, of poets, painters, wise men, beggars, of men who face a 
hopeless hill with sparkling and delight, of sailors, fighters, 
lovers, of men whose love of motherland is like a dog’s for one 
dear hand, sole, selfless, boundless, blind : 


The song of men all sorts and kinds, 
As many tempers, moods and minds 
As leaves are on a tree. 


It places Mr. Hodgson among those rare singers who uplift 
us and put new courage in our hearts by reason of their sublime 
joyfulness ; we forget the real genius of his lyricism in the sheer 
unreasoning abandon of his theme. He makes us too want to 
cry out with thankfulness for being alive. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence is a poet of rigidity: some years ago 
he wrote some beautiful verses on A Schoolmaster; since then 
he has been cursed with an obsession of sex which has threatened 
to destroy his equipoise ; he still achieves beauty at intervals, but 
there is an undercurrent of morbidity which disturbs the whole 
true current of his art. You see it most plainly here in Cruelty 
and Love : somehow he always leaves us with a sense that Lust 
is at the back of both his Cruelty and his Love: it is too fleshly 
altogether : ‘He caresses my mouth with his fingers, smelling 
grim Of the rabbit’s fur.’ The girl talks of her lover ‘ nosing like 
a stoat Who sniffs with joy before he drinks the blood.’ It isn’t 
that it is not nice ; it is much worse than that : it is not artistically 
true. That such things happen in isolated cases does not justify 
@ man portraying it as if it were a universal tendency among 
lovers : it is the more distressing because in Mr. Lawrence we 
have a great novelist and a real poet losing himself in the meshes 
of a foolish obsession. 

Mr. Francis Ledwidge is the other newcomer: he sings 
sweetly, cleanly and surely on A Rainy Day in April. He is 
the singer of the open fields and may (we hope he will) carry 
on the tradition of the Mr. Davies we used to know. 

The only selection from Mr. Masefield is not really typical 
of the last two years’ work done by him, but it was the only 
one at the disposal of the Editor. Probably all of us would 
have preferred August 1914 to The Wanderer. Still, in some 
sense, the poem only goes to prove more conclusively than ever 
how radically wrong are those critics who imagine that these 
realist poets of ours are not just as desperately serious in their 
search for beauty as the most romantic amongst us. 

The theme of the poem is the same as that which runs through 
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nearly all Mr. Masefield’s poetry—the power of beauty, the 
blindness of fate : 


Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing: 
Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong; 
The meaning shows in the defeated thing. 


There is the same true workmanship. and perfect execution 
that characterises most of his work, but in some ways he seems 
outside the scope of this book; probably it is because we were 
reading his Poems and Ballads twelve years ago, and all these 
other men are more or less new to us. One of the few precious 
cameos of a trifling nature which this book contains is called 
Milk for the Cat by Harold Monro; it is rather open to ques- 
tion whether such a poem is quite worthy of inclusion : it is cer- 
tainly a miracle of description, but it is, after all, a fantastic 
trifle, and as such seems to quite a number of people to be out of 
place. On the other hand, the theme of Children of Love (the 
infant Christ and the child Cupid) is most delicately handled, and 
is one of the many really beautifully conceived ideas in the 
volume. 

The criticism which we applied to Mr. W. H. Davies applies 
almost equally to Mr. James Stephens; we all went into 
rhapsodies over The Crock of Gold and over parts of Here are 
Ladies, but his art was too precious to be roughtly handled ; 
somehow he seems to have lost for the moment his faery touch, 
his glorious sense of humour ; much the same has happened to his 
verse : there was infinitely more real poetry in his contribution 
to the 1912 volume than there can be said to be in the present 
one ; he has melody and facility ; he is in touch with Nature him- 
self, but he is unable to make us realise quite how Nature affects 
him ; his simplicity makes the poverty underlying his words more 
than ever evident: there is not enough reality to make us love 
him, probably because we in our overburdened lives have some- 
how got past that childish ingenuousness and cannot tolerate it 
any longer; so many of us have had to grow up in the last 
two or three years. 

The volume ends, as it begins, with a play: Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s The End of the World. Let it be granted at 
once that there will be endless discussions as to which is 
the greater of the two, Mr. Bottomley’s or Mr. Abercrombie’s ; 
for the moment it is sufficient to say that they are both good 
enough to make us glad to live in an age both great and 
courageous enough to produce them. 

The plot of The End of the World is quite simple. The 
scene is an ale-house kitchen; a stranger comes in full of news 
to the assembled drinkers, news which they attempt to drag from 
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him by various means. He tries to convey to them his state of 


mind: 







































I wonder, did you ever hate to feel 
The earth so splendid and so fine? 


They come to the conclusion that he is mad : 


Yes, I was mad and crying mad, to see 
The earth so fine, fine all for nothing ; 


he then opens the door and shows them a comet in the sky; 
he says that that means the end of the world; they are about 
to be burnt up: 

Time shall brush the fields as visibly 

As a rough hand brushes against the nap 

Of gleaming cloth—killing the season’s colour . 


And sailors panting on their warping decks 
Will watch the sea steam like broth about them. 


The publican wishes he had his old wife with him : 


This would have suited her. 
‘I do like things to happen!’ she would say, 
Never shindy enough for her; and now 
She’s gone and can’t be seeing that. 


Each man takes the news differently and calls down the derision 
of the dowser on their original scepticism : 


Ay, you begin to feel it now, I think; 
But Life, 
Life with her skill of a million years’ perfection, 
Of sunlight, and of clouds about the moon, 
Spring lighting her daffodils . . . 
And mountains sitting in their purple clothes . . . 
O life I am thinking of, life the wonder, 
All blotcht out by a brutal thrust of fire 
Like a midge that a clumsy thumb squashes and smears. 


Huff the farmer seizes the occasion to gloat over the faithless- 
ness of his wife : now at least he will see vengeance. The mam 
with whom his wife ran away comes in, and Huff attempts to 
make him cower, but to no purpose, and the curtain rings down 
on Act I., leaving the dowser alone bemoaning the intolerable 
waste of beauty that all this scorching of the world will bring 
about. 

On the rise of the curtain for the second and last Act we see 
Sollers, the wainwright, wrecking the ale-house room in a frenzy 
of apprehension ; the publican comes in weeping, ‘I’ve seen the 
moon ; it has nigh broke my heart . . . I never before so noted 
her.’ Beauty at last is beginning to mean something to him 
now that it is all about to be smashed up and ruined. Merrick, 
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the smith, begins to achieve a philosophy; he begins to find a 
meaning in the life which is just slipping past him : 
You know, this is much more than being happy. 
’*Tis hunger of some power in you, that lives 
On your heart’s welcome for all sorts of luck, 
But always looks beyond you for its meaning. 
The world was always looking to use its life 
In some great handsome way at last. And now— 
We are just fooled. . . . I’ve had my turn. 
The world may be for the sake of naught at last, 
But it has been for my sake: I’ve had that. 


Huff comes in, moody, unable to find comfort in the vengeance 
he thought to obtain from the panic-stricken evil-doers : his good, 
straight life has been like that of a crawling caterpillar . . . he 
thinks of a day long past in Droitwich where he saw women half- 
naked cooking brine . . . he could have been daring once but 
missed his chance: suddenly Shale, his wife’s lover, comes in 
and implores Huff to take his wife back : Warp, the molecatcher, 
enters during the scene that follows and tells them that there is 
nothing to fear : the comet is going away from them : Huff's ricks 
are alight, certainly, but there is to be no end of the world—yet. 
Mrs. Huff turns both from her lover and her husband : 


They thinking I’ld be near one or the other 
After this night. 


We are left with Vine moaning : 


But is it certain there'll be nothing smasht? 

Not even a house knockt roaring down in crumbles? 
—aAnd I did think, I’ld open my wife’s mouth 
With envy of the dreadful things I’d seen! 


There is no doubt about the fascination of the play: it holds 
the reader’s attention throughout : there is not a false note from 
beginning to end. It contains all the philosophy of the younger 
school : the unending search after beauty, the refusal to shut the 
eyes to ugliness and dirt, the endeavour to find a meaning in life, 
the determination to live life to the full and to enjoy. At all costs 
they strive to avoid sentimentality : these country folk in The End 
of the World really live : they may be coarse : they certainly have 
their tragedies, but they are human.. We seem to know them 
through and through : we certainly sympathise with their trials 
and resent their wrongs as bitterly as we do our own. 

This noble volume is intensely typical of the age : everything 
is tentative, experimental : we are no longer satisfied with the 
old gods, the old ideals: we set out to prove all things and get 
most horribly hurt in doing it ; but life becomes much more of an 
adventure : we.are at least brave enough to cut ourselves adrift 
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from the old, safe, enclosed harbourage : we make many and gross 
mistakes, but we do achieve something : we begin to learn for 
ourselves what life really means and are not content to let our 
elders tell us what they think it ought to mean. 

It means beauty to start with: and that is an almost new 
thought : at any rate beauty has to be found by each individual 
soul at the cost of much sorrow of heart and much unfortunate 
experience with the ugly : it means love, which is not so easily to 
be found as our forefathers seem to have thought : we are not to 
be put off with shams . . . it means courage, and courage is not to 
be cultivated in safety, in an armchair: we have to cut adrift, 
away from convention and laws made for a milk-livered genera- 
tion. Georgian Poetry 1913-1915 is a brave book: it is the 
standard of revolt of the younger, braver souls among us, and we 
who are apt at times to acquiesce because it is easier, owe much 
to a book which strengthens and fortifies our resolution just when 
we show signs of wavering. Our poets are our real national 
leaders ; they alone can express all those desires which we feel but 
are unable to articulate ; if our poets are false to us then indeed are 
we decadent : from 1913 to 1915 at any rate we may be thankful 
that they have led us fearlessly, put fresh vitality and renewed 
energy into our hopes, and helped us once more to try to wrest 


life’s secret from her. 
8. P. B. Mars. 











THE RAILWAY PROBLEM SOLVED 


In the August number of The Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Pratt enters upon an elaborate criticism of my February article 
in this Review entitled ‘The National Railways after the War.’ 
His whole paper’ is a defence of the railway companies of Great 
Britain, and he gives a number of statistics, purporting to correct 
the figures which I had cited to show how incompetent our 
present railway system is. I shall have no difficulty in showing 
that my statements were perfectly correct, and that I have even 
underestimated the waste which is inevitable, as railway traffic 
is conducted to-day in this island. But I have a much more serious 
object in view than merely to refute Mr. Pratt’s criticisms. The 
nationalisation of railways is one of the most important questions 
of the day, and anything which helps to bring about this great 
reform is of immediate interest to the country as a whole. 
I therefore deal first with the general principle involved. 

All great monopolies die very hard. Such important vested 
interests grow up round them, and they obtain so much direct 
or indirect political influence, that the difficulty of doing away 
with them, or even of controlling them, is enormous. Naturally, 
also, the longer such monopolies exist the harder it is to combat 
them to the public advantage. Government by party cannot be 
relied upon, in ordinary times, to make head against well- 
organised private, or company, ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution necessary to the well-being of the nation 
at large. In such matters party lines are obliterated, so far as 
those who advocate the maintenance of the monopoly are con- 
cerned. The representatives of the system attacked adapt their 
methods of defence to the politics of the time. Unless the world 
generally is completely deluded, the secret funds of both parties in 
the United Kingdom have been largely subscribed by corporations, 
as well as by individuals, who desire to use political influence in 
order to further their own interests or personal ambitions. 

One of the leading managers of the Standard Oil Company in 
the United States, in the course of his examination before a 

2 ‘Railways and their Critics,’ by Edwin A. Pratt, Nineteenth Century 
and After, August 1916. 
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committee appointed to look into the affairs of that vast trust, 
admitted quite frankly that in a Democratic State the politics 
of his company were Democratic : in a Republican State they were 
Republican. The representatives of the Standard Oil, that is 
to say, regarded mere political issues solely from the point of 
view of how much use could be made of this or that, dominant 
faction to further their own pecuniary ends. 

I do not say that Liberal or Unionist M.P.s, who are 
directors or shareholders in British railways, take quite so 
cynical a view as this of their duties towards the community. 
But it is very unlikely that any great reform, involving a large 
expenditure of money, would receive active support from the 
railway members on either side of the Speaker’s Chair. Nor 
would it make much difference, in that respect, whether the pro- 
posed improvement would save the lives and limbs of the men 
employed by the railway companies, or tend to the better organi- 
sation and cheapening of transport generally. Experience, in 
fact, tells us that the railway interest in Parliament is extremely 
conservative, not to say reactionary. This is not to impute 
exceptional turpitude to the politicians who thus behave. They 
are simply easy-going, indifferent men of the world, who are 
quite content with things as they are, and don’t want to be 
bothered with fresh ideas, or new-fangled devices, no matter how 
advantageous their acceptance and application might be to their 
own employees, or to the public generally. 

Similarly, touching the Board of Trade.’ ,The officials of that 
Board, like the officials of other Government Departments, consti- 
tute a permanent bureaucracy. They hold a perpetual brief in 
favour of their own capacity. They hold, also, well-paid easy 
positions. Being quite satisfied with things as they are, how can 
we expect them to lend their aid to any proposal which may give 
them a great deal of extra trouble without any increase of salary? 
The bureaucrats, free from all direct personal criticism, have at 
their disposal a politician of influence, who knows, as a rule, 
nothing whatever about the detail workings of the department of 


2 The Board of Trade is a Government Department which calls for a most 
drastic overhaul. ._The manner in which its permanent officials sacrificed the 
lives of British seamen, by raising the load line on old vessels, in the interest 
of British shipowners, is one of the worst performances of officialdom in our 
records. Much that Samuel Plimsoll had gained for our sailors, firemen, 
stewards, &c., was swept aside at a stroke. The matter was never brought 
before Parliament for confirmation. All along the waterside protest after 
protest was put in. Meetings after meetings were held, many of which I 
addressed. They were unanimous. But the permanent officials, controlling 
their political chiefs, as usual, prevented any interference with their own fatal 
enactment, even after denunciation of the measure from the Bench as the 
cause of loss of life. It was shown that British shipowners were saved an 
expenditure of some 8,000,000/. on new vessels by this official permission to 


overload the old craft. 
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which he is the nominal head. This ‘statesman’ duly repeats 
what he is told to say by his subordinates, who, possessed of that 
bigoted esprit de bureau which has had such terrible effects in 
relation to the Declaration of London in the Foreign Office, carry 
on the same system, year by year, Ministry by Ministry, and 
consider any agitation from without as an insult to their depart- 
ment. Moreover, no politician, however clever, can fail to be at 
the mercy of the permanent staff for many a long day after his 
appointment as its chief. Only a really able man, such as Sir 
James Graham, or Lord Palmerston, dares to admit this obvious 
truth. And the tradition of political life is to declare that the 
permanent officials, who get matters all their own way, are 
persons of super-eminent sagacity. Mr. Asquith only followed 
the usual course in this respect, when he gave his personal assur- 
ance as to the ability and character of the Board of Trade officials, 
and stated that the railways, ‘ controlled’ by his own adminis- 
tration, had been marvellously well managed during the War. 
How far this collective self-praise was justified will appear below. 

Lastly, in dealing with the railways themselves, we have the 
boards of directors, with their engineers, traffic managers, etc. 
Now when the railway system was first introduced by George 
Stephenson, in the face of the most virulent opposition from the 
reactionists of his day, it was universally believed that the rail- 
ways would be run upon competitive principles. Individual 
traders and companies would be able, in some manner not 
specified, to use the tracks laid down for the conveyance of their 
own goods. That illusion was soon dispelled, and nowadays the 
railway companies themselves make no pretence of competing 
with one another. As a rule they combine against the public. 
They impose, subject only to very slight Government interference, 
such rates of freight as the traffic will bear. There is no public 
spirit in them. They would no doubt ask, in all good faith, if 
reproached on that head, why should there be? They claim that 
they are earning comparatively low interest upon the capital 
embarked in their various enterprises, and that they are, there- 
fore, serving the nation in the matter of transport at small cost. 
On the other hand, it-is proved, by their own none too trustworthy 
statistics, that foreign railways are doing similar work at much 
lower cost. It is, also, beyond question that they are exceed- 
ingly slow to adopt any improvement, either for passenger or 
freight traffic, even when its advantages have been established 
beyond dispute in other countries. 

This has been conclusively shown in three most important 
matters : 

The Westinghouse Brake.—The value of this brake in railway 
service need not now be discussed. It is universally admitted. 
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But it took many years to introduce it in Great Britain; though 
in the United States of America its safety and efficiency were the 
subject of unceasing praise, and, on a Scotch railway with exceed- 
ingly awkward gradients, its importance had been long esta- 
blished. Every possible obstacle was put in the way of the 
adoption of this great invention, and even when the reform could 
be no longer resisted one of the greatest English lines preferred 
an inferior brake, which obtained the licence of the Board of 
Trade. 

Sleeping Cars.—A full generation passed before English 
railway companies would admit that these cars were not only 
convenient for passengers, but profitable directly and indirectly 
to themselves. Friends of mine, who had been struck with their 
utility in the United States, made an attractive proposition to two 
of the great railway companies, offering to place Pullman cars on 
their main routes on most favourable terms, the cost of haulage 
and every kind of service being amply paid for by themselves. 
They were laughed at, though they happened to be wealthier and 
more successful men than the railway directors who derided them. 

Automatic Couplings.—These, it is admitted, are used advan- 
tageously in America. They were adopted not only because they 
saved the lives and the limbs of the men who were employed in 
shunting, but also because they avoided much damage to the 
wagons during the shunting operations. 

At page 402 of his article Mr. Pratt gives a series of figures 
from the Board of Trade Blue Books in order to show that my 
statement as to the losses of railway servants in killed and 
wounded on British railways during shunting operations is 
absurdly exaggerated. Thus the highest number of killed 
according to Mr. Pratt in any year between 1904 and 1914 is 
eighteen, and the greatest number of wounded is 737 ; both in the 
same. year, 1907. But at page 8 of the Board of Trade Return 
for 1915 I find that no fewer than 106 railway servants were killed 
and 2751 injured by ‘accidents occurring during shunting opera- 
tions.’ Let it be borne in mind that this discrimination ‘ during 
shunting operations’ excludes all accidents incidental to those 
operations. The preventable accidents which may justly be put 
down as directly due to the present chaotic system of managing 
traffic are 398 killed and 4937 injured. In another part of the 
Return (p. 13) an additional 21,000 injured servants of railway 
companies are given as having been wounded in the course of their 
duties during the year. I really do not see what Mr. Pratt hoped 
to gain by such a strange representation of the real number of men 
sacrificed by the railway companies. 

It is the opinion of the majority of those who belong to the 
class which does the work and suffers immolation that the adop- 
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tion of automatic couplings would, as in America, do away almost 
entirely with this particular form of danger to life and limb. To 
state that there is no mechanical or electric means for uncoupling 
without running an additional risk does not answer the contention 
of railway reformers on this head at all. There are several 
appliances already available which meet this objection completely. 
Even if there were not, uncoupling is obviously not nearly so 
dangerous an operation as coupling ; seeing that in the first case 
the wagons are being separated and removed from the shunter 
engaged upon the line : in the second case they are being driven 
right at him. The real reason why automatic couplings have not 
long ago been adopted on English railways is the cost of their 
application. This, I understand, is estimated at 13,000,0001. on 
all the wagons used. Mr. Pratt, the special advocate of the com- 
panies, does not refer to the question of cost at all, though he 
must be well aware that this would tell more than anything else 
against the adoption of the improved method of connecting 
wagons, no matter how perfect the appliance itself might be. 
Money counts for more than lives on the railways, as in many 
other departments of English industry. 

It is not necessary to argue this particular point any further 
here. If the Central Goods Clearing House is speedily adopted 
the dangerous and wasteful plan of shunting will be done away 
with almost entirely. 

Clearly, however, all those who, at the present time, are 
denouncing the mismanagement of British railways, and demand- 
ing nationalisation, accompanied by complete reorganisation, with 
the adoption of absolutely necessary reforms and improvements, 
carry on their agitation at very great disadvantage. The enemy 
to the prosperity of British trade has three strong lines of 
trenches, already constructed, and admirably equipped, not only 
to resist all real progress, but calculated to give their defenders 
the opportunity of making matters still worse than they are 
to-day. These are Parliament, the Board of Trade, and the railway 
directors themselves, who, coming behind the other two, greatly 
strengthen their own power of resistance by the obstacles which 
have first to be overcome. As I said in my article on ‘ The 
National Railways after the War,’* the War proved at once that 
the railway companies, to be effectively used for national purposes, 
must be placed under national control. This was, or ought to have 
been, a long step towards complete railway nationalisation, on a 
basis which should greatly benefit the whole country. 

Unfortunately, in this as in many other matters during the 
War, our Government only entered upon an ineffective compro- 
mise. They secured the shareholders entirely from loss, and 

> Nineteenth Century and After, February 1916. 
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they interfered very seriously indeed with the convenience of the 
public in every way. But little or nothing was done even to 
co-ordinate the management of the different companies. The 
result, in some respects, was a chaos, which, even yet, after more 
than two years’ experience, has not been reduced to order. Thus 
when the railways were first controlled by Mr. Asquith’s adminis- 
tration for the transport of war material, food, etc., for our 
armies at home and abroad, an important committee, of which I 
am a member, representing all the trade unions, co-operative 
societies, and Sccialist bodies in Great Britain, at once sug- 
gested that the whole of the wagons belonging to the various 
railway companies should be ‘ pooled.’ That is to say, we urged 
that the whole waste of time and labour involved in treating the 
wagons of the different companies as if each company represented 
a separate and possibly hostile interest should at once be avoided, 
by dealing with all these wagons as if they belonged to one great 
organisation. Nothing was done. Months upon months passed 
by, and I believe, even now, not more than three of the com- 
panies have arranged to handle their respective freight rolling- 
stock as if they were held in joint interest. Can anything be 
more absurd or more fatuous than to continue the old chaotic 
system of hauling empty trucks hither and thither, in order 
that the old company distinctions should be carefully main- 
tained? This, too, at a time when everything depended upon the 
simplification of the whole system of transport? 

Was Mr. Asquith aware, also, when he gave his certificate of 
eminent competence to the railway companies, that it had taken 
as much as five weeks to deliver by railway war munitions from 
Liverpool to London? 

Could he have examined into the inordinate percentage of 
breakages which were the despair of the men who had to unload 
the railway wagons at the ports of reshipment? I judge not. 

What sort of management is that, likewise, which cumbered 
up the London sidings with masses of coal trucks, immobilised 
and almost ‘ ungetatable,’ to such an extent that the London 
County Council was in desperate straits to provide the coal 
imperatively needed in the depth of winter for the children’s 
schools? This was before difficulties of cartage arose, and was 
due in the main to the hopeless methods of conducting terminal 
traffic to which I referred in my article. The railway companies 
and the Board of Trade between them made a complete mess of 
the whole thing ; and London, the poor of London more especially, 
had to suffer great privation on that account. I saw all this 
myself very close at hand. 

Mr. Pratt, no doubt, has a perfect right to quote Mr. Asquith 
on the side of the companies and the Board of Trade. But, as a 
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common Englishman, I also have a perfect right to dispute the 
Prime Minister’s competence to award praise or blame in this 
matter of railway management (of which he has no special know- 
ledge) at a time when he had an endless number of other affairs 
to consider and decide. Certainly, facts such as those which I 
cite above would hardly lead any unprejudiced person to accept 
the estimate of the Premier and Mr. Pratt upon the intelligence 
and public usefulness of the railway companies as at present 
managed.* 

But we have here a dilemma, one horn of which must transfix 
the apologists for the British railways and their directors. If 
by partial Government control this great monopoly, has suddenly 
become so efficient as they (backed by Mr. Asquith) declare it to 
be, then, manifestly, it would never do to return the railways 
after the War to the companies, whose previous record was far 
from being satisfactory. The road is, in fact, at once clear to 
full nationalisation of railways. If, on the other hand, as I 
contend, this partial Government control has by no means 
eliminated the costly and mischievous muddling, which has 
rendered British railways a most pernicious system of protection 
in favour of foreign competitors, then, likewise, all must recognise 
that transport ought to be created a branch of the new national 
service, as a necessary part of our national reorganisation of 
industry. Is that clear? 

Now, believing that neither the railway companies nor the 
Board of Trade (which is so strongly denounced by competent 
authorities for aiding and abetting their malfeasance) should be 
put in control of the railways, as a national organisation of 
transport, I looked round for some suggestion which would meet 
this very difficult case. Then I came across Mr. Whateley 
Arnold’s proposal that the public interest would best be served, in 
every way, by bringing the railways, as a national service, into 
direct connexion with the Post Office. In spite of its serious 
mistakes about the telegraphs and telephones, and its ugly habit 
of sweating subordinate employees, the Post Office has on the 
whole a good record. The traditions of the department are in 
favour of honesty and respect for public interests. Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, no doubt, had a great deal of trouble in carrying the 
important reforms associated with his name. That I admit. 


* On December 31, 1915, The Times spoke of ‘the inadequate facilities 
afforded by the railway companies for the handling and carriage of goods and 
the consequent unexampled congestion of traffic. . . . Grave complaint is made 
of the difficulty in getting merchandise from the manufacturing districts to the 
ports, with the result that ships have often to sail for foreign ports only half- 
laden. The railway companies are said to be deaf to all remonstrances. As 
they are guaranteed their dividends by the Government during the War they 
can afford—the trading community contend—to take things easy.’ Since then 
I understand matters have gone from bad to worse. 
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But I think he would have experienced even more difficulty 
elsewhere. 

I therefore still adhere to the view that, in the thorough rail- 
way reorganisation which must come as rapidly as possible, the 
Board of Trade, which has no useful centres in every city, town, 
and village such as the Post Office possesses, should be put aside 
in this matter. The Post Office, assisted by some trustworthy 
outside agency, publicly selected, should undertake the task of 
organising railway nationalisation, simplifying railway rates, and 
working towards the establishment of transport at cost, or free 
transport. This alone would put our country, whether as a com- 
petitive or as a co-operative community, in a totally different posi- 
tion from that which it occupies to-day. Such a transfer of the 
national freight and passenger business to a competent public 
department, with accounts publicly audited, would call for a 
severe scrutiny of the present railway accounts; would at once 
bring about great economies ; and would, if public attention were 
carefully directed to the administration and working of the entire 
machine, sweep away those obnoxious methods of exerting 
political and pecuniary influence which at present hamper all 
progress. 

To go on as we are going means nothing short of national 
ruin, whether we adhere to the competitive, or go forward to the 
co-operative, principle in industry. Whatever Mr. Pratt may 
allege in favour of his clients, that is beyond dispute. At present, 
according to his own showing, London alone is more and more 
cumbered with its own increasing traffic and the growing difficulty 
of handling business within the limits of space and the costs of 
extension possible. But that is the whole point. As the late 
Mr. J. J. Hill, the American railway magnate, truly said: 
‘ Transport is being strangled by its own increase.’ 

The expenditure on English railways is increasing out of pro- 
portion to the great growth of their traffic. That is the truth. 
There must be something very wrong at the basis of the entire 
system of transport for this to be the case. There is. Other 
countries, including the United States, are suffering from similar 
congestion from the like causes. But no European nation is so 
badly off as we are. That, too, is indisputable. Look at these 
figures which are not to be found in Mr. Pratt’s criticism of my 
article. They show the charge for transporting a ton per mile 


in European nations : 
d 


United Kingdom . : . 3 ‘ ; P 1.192 


France 0.726 
Germany ? ‘ ‘ ; ¢ : ; 0.637 
Holland ‘ ‘ : : r ; F 0.590 
Norway : , 3 ; ; ‘ 0.867 
Denmark 0.956 
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These calculations are set out from the statistics prepared by 
Mr. Slason Thompson, Secretary of the Railway Managers’ 
Association of Chicago, and are quoted here from Mr. Roy 
Horniman’s book just published on How to make the Railways 
pay for the War. I believe they considerably understate the 
overcharge on the English railways. Certain it is, at any rate, 
that, some years ago, before the English railway companies had 
been exempted by the Board of Trade from publishing the actual 
cost of transporting goods of all kinds per ton per mile, I showed, 
in my evidence before the Royal Commission on Labour, that_ it 
cost the great English companies four or five times more to haul a 
ton of goods a mile, with equal break of bulk, than it did the 
Pennsylvania Railway or the Norfolk and Western Railway. The 
cost of haulage on the American lines has increased since then ; 
but the English railways are still far behind these companies in 
cheapness of actual cost of freight.° When, therefore, I stated 
in my article that our railway system constituted a heavy pro- 
tection in favour of the foreigner, I might fairly have rested my 
case on these facts and figures alone. I observe, however, my 
critic does not dispute that, by differential rates in favour of 
through traffic of chilled meat, fruit, etc., the British farmer has 
been put at a great disadvantage in competing in our own cities 
with the foreign grower. 

But this is not all. The British railways are already very 
costly to the public. They are becoming still more costly by 
consent of the Board of Trade. Before the War they were 
allowed to raise their rates of freight, on the ground that the 
rise in the cost of labour, of material, and of taxation necessi- 
tated the change. As a matter of fact, wages before the War had 
slightly fallen in proportion to the development of profitable 
traffic. The cost of all the principal materials used on railways 
had been very considerably reduced. Thus steel rails are 
nowadays cheaper per ton than the old iron rails and last much 
longer. It has even been stated that a decrease has occurred in 
the expenditure on rails of 80,000,0001. within a few years. 
Locomotives have increased in efficiency from 15 to 25 per cent., 
and in tractive power as much as 97 per cent. Coal shows a con- 


5 At p. 406 of his article Mr. Pratt writes: ‘A detailed comparison of 
the rates for ordinary merchandise—{what is ‘‘ ordinary merchandise ’’ ?}— 
carried for an average distance, in this country, with corresponding average 
rates in the United States, has shown that, under these conditions the English 
work out lower than the American.’ This statement should surely have been 
accompanied by figures. American railways have great drawbacks in the 
matter of haulage, but I never before heard it disputed that their ton-mile 
cost is less than that on English railways. 

* <The locomotive is the greatest money-earning machine ever invented, 
and at the present time it hardly earns its upkeep. The locomotive has been 
in use for over seventy years, but only a mere fraction of the advantage to 
be derived from its vast powers has been realised. . . . It is a machine which, 
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siderable saving as compared with the results obtained. It is the 
same in every direction. Taxation does not even infinitesimally 
balance these great reductions of cost in other directions. In fact, 
the Government has been completely misled. The railway 
companies demanded the right to charge the country more for 
their already excessively overpaid services ; not because their own 
costs had increased, but because their whole system of transport 
is belated, inefficient, and seriously harmful to the national 


industry in every direction. 
My argument, therefore, so far, amounts to the following 


contentions : 


(1) That the great monopoly of national transport ought to be removed 
from the hands of private companies, whose interests are not those of the 
nation at large. 

(2) That the Government, by taking control of the railways for public 
purposes immediately upon the declaration of war, took also the first 
step towards a co-ordination of the chaotic system previously in vogue. 

(3) That the Government did not go nearly far enough in the matter 
of reorganisation, since they still deal with wagons under almost as many 
managements as there are companies, instead of under one management. 
That the praise bestowed upon this half-and-half National administration 
has been almost wholly undeserved, seeing that public interest has been 
quite unnecessarily sacrificed, both in regard to war transport and ordinary 
commercial needs. 

(4) That the railway companies of Great Britain are more expensive 
than those of other countries; they still adhere to differential rates in - 
favour of foreign produce; and have lately, on wholly false grounds, 
obtained an increase on the rates of freight previously charged. 

(5) That the railway companies are extremely slow to adopt any 
improvements for the public advantage, or to protect their own servants, 
and that they are now drifting into almost hopeless confusion in dealing 
with their traffic. 

(6) That it would be a retrograde and reactionary step on the part of 
the Government to return the railways after the War to the control and 
management of the companies themselves. 

(7) That a thorough system of railway nationalisation should forth- 
with be formulated and set on foot, in order that we may be able to cope 
partially with the difficulties arising from inferior transport after the 
war. 

(8) That this should be undertaken by a small, independent committee 
of capable men, committed to railway nationalisation, representing the 
railway servants and the trading community, with full powers to put in 
force their recommendations. 

(9) That the~ Post Office be consulted with a view to using its 





under favourable circumstances, can haul one ton of goods one hundred miles 
for a penny. The actual average cost paid for that service is 16s.—192 pence.’ 

Full statistics showing the utter baselessness of the claim of the com- 
panies to charge higher freight rates on the ground of the increased cost of 
labour and material and increased taxation before the War are given in 
Mr. Murray’s book The Railway Swindle, and more in detail in Mr. Roy 
Horniman’s book How to make the Railways pay for the War, recently issued 
by Messrs. Routledge. 
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present organisation, local centres, and wide experience in the co-ordina- 
tion of a complete national system of freight and passenger traffic. 

(10) That the accounts of the present railway companies be examined 
by independent accountants having power to call and question witnesses on 
oath either from the companies, the Board of Trade, or the general public. 

(11) That the Railway Nationalisation Committee be empowered to 
inquire into and report upon any important improvements in national 
transport which are now available and are being kept back for any reason. 

(12) That any agreement for the payment of permanent interest upon 
the capital of the railways, or for the Government purchase of the railways 
from the debenture and shareholders, be postponed until a thorough inves- 
tigation of present costs, charges, contracts, etc., has been carried out. 

(13) That the Board of Trade shall have no direct influence on the 
investigation, examination, or reorganisation, except in the way of fur- 
nishing figures to the Committee and giving official evidence if called for. 

(14) That every effort should be made to introduce free transport of 
goods, or at least transport at cost, as a portion of the general reorganisa- 
tion of British industries. 


I now proceed to deal with Mr. Pratt’s criticisms of the 
statistics in my article, with regard to the ruinous immobilisation 
of railway wagons and the stupendous waste of locomotive power 
under the present system. This necessarily brings me to further 
consideration of the scheme for a great Central Clearing House 
for goods traffic in London and other commercial centres, in order 
to obviate the fatal block of traffic, which is becoming worse and 
worse every day, and affects not only carriage by railway, but 
also obstructs and endangers all urban traffic, especially in this 
metropolis. 

Says Mr. Pratt: ‘ That so distinguished a Socialist as Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman should become a champion of this essentially 
capitalistic scheme has been the occasion for no slight degree of 
surprise.’ Why? We are not yet living under Socialism, and 
so long as capitalism lasts Socialists themselves cannot possibly 
escape from it. They are living in the profiteering period. All 
they can do is to work in that period to the best of their ability, 
and to do their utmost to transform society, peacefully if possible, 
from a competitive to a co-operative system. I could have taken 
@ personal and pecuniary interest in Mr. Gattie’s New Transport 
Company, and no sane Socialist would have thought of blaming 
me. But, since it is most important that Mr. Gattie’s great 
reform, or even revolution, in transport should be acquired by the 
community at the lowest possible price for the general benefit, 
I decided to argue for the adoption of the project quite inde- 
pendently of personal gain, and I have no direct or indirect 
concern in the success of the company. 

When the Government took control of the railways at the 
beginning of the War I was convinced that the question of 
railway nationalisation, which I had advocated for forty years, 
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would very speedily become an important element in the inevit- 
able reorganisation which must follow upon the conclusion of 
peace. I therefore was at some pains to discover whether there 
was any serious proposal which would reduce the cost of transport 
considerably and bring order out of our existing chaos. My atten- 
tion was called to Mr. Gattie’s Central Clearing House. I read 
all the literature obtainable on the subject. I went to Battersea, 
examined the model installation there, and was convinced of the 
. practicability and value of the scheme. I found that men of dis- 
tinction and thorough practical experience such as Signor 
Marconi, the late Professor Ayrton, Mr. Edgar Harper, the late 
Sir William Preece, Mr. J. H. Wicksteed, Dr. H. S. Hele-Shaw, 
as well as railway managers, English, Anglo-Indian, and foreign, 
were not only greatly impressed with the value and promise of 
the plan but several of them had directly associated themselves 
with the enterprise. I also discovered that its opponents had 
never taken the pains to investigate the principles of the inven- 
tion, or to examine into the possibility of its immediate and 
practical application. Furthermore, I learned that Mr. Gattie’s 
claims as to the cost of the installation of his Clearing House, and 
its vast economies when established, had never been seriously 
challenged, either by the railway companies, or by the Board of 
Trade, or by any person of authority. Those claims, which I 
prefer to divorce entirely from the profits that might be realised 
either by the railway companies or by the New Transport 
Company, are as follows : 

(a) That the total cost of the establishment of a completely equipped 
central goods clearing house with all necessary railway tunnels, roads, 
approaches, clearings, cost of rehousing of displaced population, etc., would 
not exceed 14,000,0001. according to the estimates of Mr. Edgar Harper, 
Chief Valuer of the Inland Revenue and late Chief Statistical Officer of 
the London County Council. 

(b) That the total installation would not occupy more than 30 acres 
of land at Clerkenwell, and that this building, with its electrical and 
mechanical appliances, would be capable of doing rapidly and effectively 
more than twice the work now done badly and slowly by the railway com- 
panies on 4500 acres of land of great value in the heart of London and 
environs. 

(c) That the application of the scheme to the United Kingdom would 
effect, in terms of money, an economy of 200,000,000/. a year in the cost of 
home transport generally. 

(d) That it would reduce the numbers of commercial vehicles used on 
the streets of London from 100,000 to less than 10,000, with all the enor- 
mous advantages to traffic and foot passengers which would thence follow. 

(e) That it would practically eliminate shunting and thus do away 
with great loss of life and limb as well as render unnecessary 90 per cent. 
of the existing wagons and 70 per cent. of the present locomotives. 

(f) That the present goods depots in London number seventy-four, and 
that, apart from the great area they uselessly occupy, they employ no 
fewer than 700 goods trains daily in carrying freight from one of these 
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goods stations to another ; all which useless work would be done away with 
by the adoption of Mr. Gattie’s scheme. 

(g) That the value of the land made available by the removal of 
these depots, etc., would alone realise by sale at least 45,000,000/.; that © 
consequently the installation would pay for itself, by this item alone, more 
than three times over. 

These are the claims which Mr. Pratt, in opposition to the 
eminent persons named above as supporters of the scheme, has 
taken it upon himself to rebut. In his endeavour to do this he 
deals especially with Mr. Gattie’s calculations upon the in- 
credible waste of the present railway companies in the matter of 
wagons. It may be noted that even Mr. Pratt allows that ‘in 
connexion with traders’ wagons prolonged delays do admittedly 
occur.’ I should think they do! But there is no need whatever 
to take advantage of this admission. The following clear statistics 
put the actual position beyond all question : 

The number of wagons owned by the railway companies 
as by the Board of Trade Returns for 1913, p. 97 _ _—«. 760,746 
The number of wagons privately owned are given by the 

Board of Trade, in a letter to a well-known director 

of the New Transport Company, as ‘a similar number’ . 760,746 

Number of wagons hired by the railway companies but 
the figures not disclosed by the Board of Trade, assumed 


at (iw f ‘ 78,508 


Say, total wagons . : : 1,600,000 


There has always been difficulty in obtaining accurate statistics 
from the Board of Trade of the actual number of wagons used on 
the railways. I prefer, therefore, in order to leave the opponents 
of reform no loophole for further criticism, to put aside the total 
of the hired wagons altogether and to reduce the private wagons 
to 650,000, or a deduction of nearly 200,000 wagons from what 
are believed to be the true figures. We have thus certainly more 
than 1,400,000 wagons in regular use on the British railways. 
These 1,400,000 wagons, according to the Board of Trade 
Railway Returns, 1913, p. xvi., including livestock of all kinds 
(23,544,000) carry 377,000,000 tons in the year, working 365 
days in the twelve months. 

Thus we have 1,400,000 wagons hauling 377,000,000 tons of 
freight in the course of 365 days. 

Consequently, dividing 377,000,000 by 1,400,000, we find that, 
in round figures, each wagon hauls 270 tons of freight per annum. 

Again, dividing 270 tons per wagon by the 365 days in the 
year we arrive at the fact that each wagon hauls each day a 
freight of 270/365ths of a ton, or an average of 15 cwt. a day. 

But how far on the average does it haul this very small 
average weight? 

According to Sir George Paish, who has the credit of being an 
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exceedingly cautious man in matters of statistics, the average 
length of a goods train is twenty-five wagons. 

Splitting up the 1,400,000 wagons into trains of twenty-five 
wagons each there are no fewer than 56,000 such goods trains, 
and the Board of Trade Blue Book gives the total of train miles 
covered by goods trains in the year at 140,449,000, including pilot 
trips.’ Deducting an estimated mileage of 34,535,000 for these 
pilot trips we have as the bona-fide train miles run in the year 
105,914,000 train miles. 

105,914,000 divided by the 56,000 trains shows that each train 
of twenty-five wagons travelled 1890 miles in the year, or a little 
over 5} miles a day. That is to say, each wagon of the whole 
1,400,000 travels 53 miles a day. And as shown above it trans- 
ports that distance no more than 15 cwt. But the real average 
freight carried in a railway wagon is not 15 cwt. but 6 tons. 
The average distance traversed by a laden wagon in the day, 
consequently, according to these official figures, will be one-eighth 
of 53 miles, or considerably less (}3ths) than three-quarters of a 
mile per twenty-four hours. 

How long does it take to accomplish this distance? The 
average speed given in the working time-tables of the railway 
companies for goods trains is twenty miles an hour. At this rate 
the laden wagon will be in movement on the line not more than 
24 minutes out of twenty-four hours. It will be mobilised there- 
fore much less than one-half of 1 per cent. of its life, in the pro- 
portion that 2} minutes in the day bears to the whole 1440 minutes 
comprised in the twenty-four hours. 

If I adopt Sir George Paish’s estimate and assume that the 
goods wagon travels with an average load not of 6 tons but 
3.4 tons, then the relation which 15 cwt. bears to 3.4 tons must 
be taken instead of the relation of that weight to 6 tons. The 
average distance travelled by a wagon in the day will then be 
about a mile and one-fifth in the twenty-four hours instead of 
three-quarters of a mile. 

That distance would be traversed in about three minutes and a 
half out of the 1440 minutes in the whole day. 

Thus Mr. Gattie’s statement, which I fathered in my article 
and exhibited in the diagram, that a railway wagon was in active 
movement, engaged upon hauling freight, for only one-half of 
1 per cent. of its existence, was a very generous calculation. The 
actual figure is probably not more than a quarter per cent. The 
statistics and the diagram were too favourable to the management 
of the companies. 

It is very easy for Mr. Pratt to declare that the figure 
originally set out by Mr. Gattie is ‘absurd.’ It is absurd, but 


7 Returns, p. xiv. 
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not in the sense which Mr. Pratt meant. It is nothing short of 
national idiocy that such a hideous muddle of goods transport, 
essential to the industrial life of the country, should be allowed 
to go on. Tens of millions sterling a year are wasted by 
the present fatal system of dealing with goods traffic on British 
railways, and progress is hampered in every direction. The facts 
that I am a Social-Democrat, and that I have no personal experi- 
ence of railway management, do not in the least affect the 
correctness of the figures given above; nor do they weaken the 
deductions, which, those figures being correct, must inevitably be 
drawn from them by all who look carefully and honestly into this 
crucially important subject. 

I now turn to Mr. Pratt’s criticism of the statistics given by 
me (but admittedly derived from Mr. Gattie) in relation to the 
terrible waste of locomotive power on British railways. Here, 
again, it will be found that, whatever be the merits of Mr. 
Gattie’s own plan for organising the existing railway chaos, he 
has understated rather than overstated the case against the 
railway companies and their mismanagement of their business. 
I shall not, however, give the figures in this instance so fully as 
in relation to the wagons. They are, of course, taken, as were 
the former, from the official statistics. The figures given are 
those for 1907, as the number of hours during which the engine- 
drivers are employed are not given for any later date. 

The number of steam locomotives and steam rail motors in 
that year was 22,551. The number of engine-drivers employed 
was 26,452. The number of hours they are upon duty in the 
week average 70.72 for each driver. The total number of steam 
train miles is given at 412,152,267. 

Multiplying the number of engine-drivers by the number of 
hours they are employed for fifty-two weeks we find that the 
number of actual hours which the 26,452 men are in active work 
on duty amounts to close upon 100,000,000 train hours in the 
course of the year. Their engines, therefore, run at the rate of 
no more than four miles an hour on an average. But the average 
speed of a locomotive in ordinary haulage work is not less than 
twenty miles an hour. What becomes of the other sixteen 
miles? 

This calculation shows that less than one-fifth of the loco- 
motive work under the engine-drivers’ control is devoted to 
haulage. That is to say, the 81 per cent. of wasted locomotive 
energy given in my article of February is an understatement of 
the truth. 

But the same facts can be arrived at in another way. 

According to the Board of Trade Returns 1913 (p. 97) the 
number of locomotives in the United Kingdom is 24,635. 
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Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., who was himself an engine-driver, 
has estimated that a locomotive should travel on the line during 
the year 250 train miles per day for passenger trains and 160 miles 
per day for goods trains, on the average. 

At this rate it would require not more than 2751 locomotives 
to do the whole of the 250,996,912 miles travelled by steam 
passenger trains in a year in the United Kingdom (electric trains 
not being included). 

On the same basis it would need only 2177 locomotives to haul 
the 127,149,409 goods train miles, arrived at after deducting from 
the official figures 34,535,000 for estimated pilot trips. 

Together, therefore, there would be only 4928 locomotives 
dealing with the traffic and 19,707 locomotives engaged in 
shunting or doing nothing. 

Less than one-eighth of the shunting miles are passenger 
miles, so that only one-eighth of the locomotives engaged in this 
work are occupied on passenger work. One-eighth of 19,707 loco- 
motives consequently, or 2463 locomotives, are engaged on 
passenger shunting and 17,244 locomotives on goods shunting.* 

That is to say, the locomotives used in goods haulage repre- 
sent 10 per cent. of the locomotives employed, and the shunting 
calls for the remaining 90 per cent. Yet Mr. Pratt has the assur- 
ance to express surprise because I, following Mr. Gattie, put the 
amount of locomotive energy expended in shunting at 814 per 
cent. 

The truth is that railway directors, managers, and their advo- 
cates have either never looked at the matter of the economy of 
locomotive haulage at all from the point of view of power utterly 
wasted ; or, knowing the facts, and not being able to see any way 
to remedy them, they have carefully refrained from publishing 
any analysis which might reflect upon their own capacity. 

This statement applies, of course, both to the almost incredible 
waste of wagons, and the space which they uselessly occupy at vast 
cost, as well as to the locomotives whose enormous haulage value 
is thus frittered away. The loss inflicted upon the public by 
excessively dear and slow work can scarcely be estimated fully in 
money. It will never be stanched so long as the present system 
is kept up. 

As against all this woeful mismanagement, which is getting 
worse and more costly, instead of better and cheaper, as years go 
by, it is claimed that, working at full power, the Central Goods 
Clearing House could unload and reload four goods trains simul- 


* Of course, I am well aware that there are locomotive engines which 
devote the whole of their working time to shunting. But, in addition to this, 
passenger locomotives, to a small extent, and goods locomotives, to a large 
extent, are employed on shunting. This is sheer waste in every way. 
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taneously in four minutes. This without any shunting being 
needed. Similar work to-day of unloading and reloading a train 
averages seventeen hours, the minimum time required being three 


hours !° 
I hold no brief whatever for Mr. Gattie’s scheme or the New 


Transport Company. If there are serious defects in the proposed 
plan, the sooner they are exposed and remedied by capable inde- 
pendent authorities the better shall I be pleased. But I have 
satisfied myself that we have here the real solution of the increas- 
ingly difficult and complicated problem of the congestion of goods 
traffic and the consequent desperately inefficient service on the 
railways, and in the streets of our great cities. Naturally, there- 
fore, at a time when this nation is being forced, under pain’ of 
general industrial and financial ruin, to reorganise its methods 
of production and distribution on a scientific basis, I am anxious 
that this magnificent project should come as soon as possible into 
the hands of capable administrators and be owned and controlled 
by the community at large. It would be a great misfortune indeed 
if jealousy, prejudice, or ignorance were to delay its adoption, and 
T should regret to see it remain in private hands or that it- should 
be used for private advantage. Promptly investigated and capably 
administered, I am confident it will supply the much-needed solu- 
tion of the problem of internal transport, and lift a heavy weight 


off our whole national industrial life. 
H. M. HynpMAN. 


° The only serious objection to the Central Goods Clearing House for 
London I have heard, since the matter has been discussed in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, is that a concentration of railway goods traffic at one spot 
must inevitably occasion a succession of blocks on the roads in the neighbour- 
hood. This view of the matter was put to me by Mr. Bellamy of the National 
Union of Railwaymen. The difficulty has been carefully considered and dealt 
with. First by providing sufficiently wide approaches from all sides for the 
reception and delivery of the goods. Secondly, by the central and subsidiary 
arrangements of the whole system. Obviously, blocks in traffic are occasioned 
by general insufficiency of mobility. They would inevitably arise before and 
after the arrival and departure of the goods at the Clearing House, unless this 
defect were foreseen and remedied. But already it is apparent that the intro- 
duction of motor omnibuses, motor lorries, and taxis has. tended to reduce 
greatly the blocks in London streets in proportion to the traffic hauled. The 
blocks now occasioned are due, in the main, to the continued presence of the 
old horse-hauled vehicles on a considerable scale. But these latter are rapidly 
being reduced. By the time the Goods Clearing House is ready they will 
probably have disappeared altogether. Goods would then be brought up and 
taken away by efficient motor lorries. Thus traffic mobility would be obtained 
capable of taking advantage of the great rapidity of action in the Clearing 
House itself and of doing away with any possibility of blocks on the roads, 
except in the case of accident. Careful calculations, dealing with an increase 
of traffic far greater than any yet conceivable, prove to demonstration that no 
trouble will arise from this cause, 
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FIGHTING IN FLANDERS IN 1793—1794 
(Continued) 


In the May number we perused the Diary of young Charles 
Hotham, an officer in the Coldstream Guards, from the moment 
when he embarked to join the British troops in Flanders, in 
December 1793, to the fall of Landrecies in the following spring. 

Subsequently to the capitulation of that city the French, under 
their Generals Moreau and Souham, advanced against Clairfeyt, 
whom they defeated at Menin and Courtrai, after which they 
pushed rapidly on towards Ghent. General Mack, Chief of the 
Staff in the army of the Prince of Coburg, forthwith devised what 
he considered an excellent manceuvre by means of which he hoped 
to cut off this column through a joint movement on Lille from 
the direction of Menin and Tournay. In pursuance of this scheme 
the English and Austrian columns were timed to reach Lille by 
the 18th of May. But Souham, who commanded the French 
forces in the absence of Pichegru, getting wind of the intention 
of the Allies, by an admirable forced march from Lille succeeded 
in bringing together at Turcoing, by the 17th of May, a formid- 
able army composed of three columns under Generals Moreau, 
Macdonald, and Vandamme, with which, on the 18th of May, he 
defeated the English and the Austrians before they could form 
their junction. 

It is with this period in the campaign that Hotham now pro- 
ceeds to deal; and two aspects of his account are of peculiar 
interest. While certain historians concur in crediting the forces 
of the Allies assembled at this crisis with a numerical superiority 
over their opponents, Hotham proves that this was far from being 
the case. Further, a keen and observant officer, even while the 
issue of the system pursued by the Allies was all unknown to him, 
he could yet recognise its deplorable weakness. For though the 
French still continued to concentrate their efforts and to husband 
their strength in order the better to deal crushing blows to their 
antagonists, the Allies as persistently dissipated any initial advan- 
tage by dividing their forces and attempting operations upon too 
extensive 3 scale. Thus, too often, they were left in a position in 
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which they could not assume the offensive with any guarantee 
of success, and in which even a nema defence on their part was 
foredoomed to disaster. 


THe Diary oF CHARLES HoTHAM 


May 1794.. The Austrians, under Prince Cobourg, changed 
their Ground, and took a Position between Cambrai & Bouchain ; 
so as to be enabled to watch both Garrisons, as he was not strong 
enough to attempt any thing offensively, otherwise it had been 
intended that we should have remained together, & penetrated 
the interior of France in the hope of making some Disturbance 
& Confusion at Paris, tho’ some thought we should besiege 
Cambrai, which I do not think seemed to be a wise Plan, as there 
was a sufficient opening into France by the Capture of Landrecy, 
and we should have lost time by attacking any other place, which 
would have been more injurious to our Plans than the Capture 
of another Town could be beneficial. 

May 8rd. We took up @ Position in front of Tournat, close 
to Blandin and were for a few days very quiet, during which Time 
we had opportunities of seeing the Country in the Neighbour- 
hood, which is really most beautifull, and at this moment appeared 
more particularly so, as the Corn & Crops of all Sorts were very 
forward, and universally were remarkably fine, particularly the 
Cole Seed, which seemed to flourish more in this Soil than any we 
had seen; and the Flax, which made a pleasing Variety in the 
Face of the Country. 

We heard that, as soon as the proper dispositions could be 
arranged, (by which time we should be Joined by more Troops,) 
that we were to begin to act offensively against Pichegru’s Army ; 
&, during the Time we lay still, the Commanding Officers of Corps 
received orders to provide their men with any thing they might 
want, & to see their ammunition compleat, & the waggons of every 
Sort attached to each respective Regt. 

This is nothing more than a common precaution, whenever 
Troops are likely to remain quiet after a march, as there are 
always many things that require examination ; particularly the 
Cartridges, which are always very much damaged in carrying, 
and being very ill made up, are always more than the half of them 
unserviceable. 

This Measure of dividing our Army at Cateau was very much 
deprecated , as by these means, it was said, we rendered ourselves 
in each place unfit for anything. 

The Part which remained at Cateau could only be upon the 
Defensive, not having sufficient Strength to attempt anything, and 
we were not numerous enough to hem the enemy into Flanders 
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by cutting off their retreat to Lille, which was the original inten- 
tion. Allowing they had only broke our Cordon with 50,000 
men, we might (as our Force when collected would amount to 
35,000 effective men) to a certainty have cut them off, at least I 
mean by this—as it appears like holding such a body of men very 
cheap when one talks of a thing as an absolute certainty—that 
if we could not cope with double our own numbers, and probably 
more, the sooner we gave up the Game, the more advantageous 
to our Country ; as the Prince of Cobourg in his General Orders, 
previous to our opening the Campaign, began by acquainting 
us that ‘as our Enemy was four times as numerous as we were, it 
became absolutely & indisputably necessary that we should 
strictly observe & adhere to the following instructions, which could 
alone enable us to do anything against such Superior Numbers,’ 
etc., etc. 

This was in a small Book of Orders & Rules, emphasising how, 
in every possible case & difficulty which could occur, we were to 
dispose of our inferior numbers in such a manner as to place us 
upon a Sort of Equality with the enemy. By this, therefore, it 
will appear that, unless our Force of 35,000 men could com- 
pleatly shut them off from Lille, the whole Attempt was a Joke 
and most ridiculous Farce. 

However, it seems that our Generals had totally forgot that 
the French would act as soon as they knew how much we had 
diminished our force near Cambrai (which they certainly would 
learn immediately, as their information is constant & expeditious 
beyond conception ; which has been one, if not the greatest, thorn 
in our Side during the war, as it is Notorious and allowed by the 
most experienced officers in our army, that there is no instance of 
any Troops having such bad information as ours). In fact, they 
might draw their own conclusions without any actual information, 
by the single Circumstance of our remaining inactive & not 
attempting any thing ; they would then beyond doubt send down 
Troops from the Garrisons of Cambrai, Bouchain & Douay, (as 
they could spare them with Safety) to Strengthen Pichegru, and 
by that means, by the Time we got to Tournat, we should find his 
Army to amount to 100,000 instead of 50,000, consequently we 
should be laid most compleatly on our backs, as we could do 
nothing here ; nor could P. Cobourg act offensively at Cambrat; 
and we had divided a very fine Army which, by Standing together, 
might have defied a very Superior force, & at any rate have done 
something to counter-balance the Invasion of West Flanders. 
Such was the language at the time of our Separation, and accord- 
ing to my poor idea of these affairs, I think it did not require 
the head of the wisest Austrian General to foresee the probable, 
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(if not certain) consequences of separating such a considerable 
force. 

When the fatal catastrophe of last year, (by dividing our Army 
after the Siege of Valenciennes, to make that absurd attempt on 
Dunkirk), is recollected, I conceive it will doubly prove the folly 
of such experiments. To that want of Judgement, Generalship, 
and everything that a Soldier ought to possess, is attributed every 
Calamity that has since happened; whether that is a right and 
impartial Method of Judging, as to the fact there can be no doubt ; 
and it is likewise as incontrovertible how very prosperously 
everything had been carried on untill that unfortunate Separation 
took place. Untill that manceuvre, we drove everything before us, 
and since which, everything has drove us. . . After the Lesson 
of last Year (by which we saw what the French Nation really 
could do when they were determined upon any single object), it 
must seem wonderfull to most people that it was not sufficient 
Caution to us against falling into a Similar Error : but there is a 
Degree of Mystery and unaccountable Manner of conducting the 
Affairs in this Campaign, which saves one the trouble of 
endeavouring to comprehend the Reason of many Operations. 

The Emperor has the credit of being the Cause of our Separa- 
tion, for which I must say he had not the Just Sense of the Army, 
altho’ they act according to his Orders. . . It is, however, unfair 
to presume to judge about what we are not competent to decide, 
as it must be allowed to be a most critical Game, this being unlike 
every other War which has yet taken place. It must be repeated, 
moreover, how very numerous the French are and how extreamly 
weak our Force was compared to theirs’. . . I am therefore 
inclined to believe that our Generals were very much embarrassed 
in knowing how to dispose of a few Troops, forced to expose them 
to Swarms in all quarters ; and, having once successfully began in 
this Quarter where we had placed our chief Dependence, it was 
very hard to contemplate leaving such a Country where we could 
not return to make any Stroke relative to penetrating into their 
Interior. .. . 

There is not a doubt but the main object of the Cabinet at 
Vienna was similar to ours; altho’ they might chuse to set about 
the same thing in different ways. The Principal aim of the Allied 
Powers must be to overthrow the infernal doctrine of the French, 
from the conviction of its otherwise running like wildfire over all 
the world. At the same time it might be more advantageous, 
from the particular Situation of each Country, to make their 
efforts differently. 

For example, the Austrians might wish to push forward from 
the chance of routing the Convention, which might be willingly 
agreed to by the British had not the French made a lodgement in 
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Flanders, but as that alone protected Holland, which is the next 
place to England, it became incumbent upon our Government to 
look to the protection of the Dutch people. 

When the British Cabinet agreed to act offensively, and 
penetrate into France, it was from the conviction that a Sufficient 
force was left to prevent an Invasion of W. Flanders; and con- 
sequently that Holland was safe; but the moment the enemy 
attacked our Frontier to Holland, the whole arrangement of the 
Campaign was altered: and it grew our interest to look to our 
own Concerns, and the Austrians to keep their point in View, 
tho’ at a very respectable distance. 

This shows that Allies never can act with that efficacy which 
one nation could, as their objects must always vary, as what may 
be good for one nation may benefit the other very little, and 
perhaps obviate the moment of doing something more Serviceable 
to their Cause. 

This I consider as something similar to our Situation, where 
each Party pulled different ways ; The Austrians would have been 
very happy to have persuaded us to give up the idea of marching 
to the relief of Flanders, and to have remained with them, playing 
their Game, which in a degree was ours, tho’ we could not leave 
sight of Flanders ; and we should have been equally glad to have 
induced them to Join us in our Plan. 

During the Time we were in winter Quarters and Canton- 
ments, we heard universally, and indeed could plainly perceive 
from the complexion of the Country that the young Emperor 
Francis, who had been born and bred in Tuscany, was not the 
least beloved by his Flemish subjects, that he never came near 
them, and had always been supplied with all the money he wished 
&c &c. ; In Short they were more attached to the French Govern- 
ment, (altho’ they did not know what it was), than the 
Emperor; which it was said he was well aware of; and never 
meant to contend seriously for his Flemish dominion should it be 
attacked, as he knew it could not be kept without a greater 
Expence than he could allot, particularly being, at the best, an 
uncertain Tenure ; 

Should this be the case, (of which, to say the truth, I have 
little or no doubt,) the whole is explained in a moment, as their 
plan of making the Seat of the War lie towards Landrecy, was 
exceeding good policy, as it left Flanders to occupy and employ 
the French, which they did not regard, and drew away great 
part of the force, which would probably have been opposed to 
them; at the same time it appears that our Cabinet has been 
very much in the basket respecting intelligence to be depended 
upon, as we concluded the Cordon was sufficiently strong to 
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prevent the French from interrupting our measures with the 
Austrian Army. 

It must & ever will be a Matter of the greatest astonish- 
ment and inconceivable Conduct, that we could leave our winter 
Quarters at Courtrai before the Fortifications at Menin were in 
a State to resist any force, as the Platforms were not laid, the 
Guns not in the Town, except a few light Pieces, which had 
defended the Gate during the Time we were all in the neigh- 
bourhood, (& when anything would do, as they dared not 
venture to attack it), and the Embrasures were not even made. 
There was not an officer in the army who could imagine what 
could be the madness of leaving Courtrai before the works at 
Menin were complete, particularly as a considerable Detachment 
had been sent from Ghent to enable the Garrison of Courtrai to 
spare some additional Troops to Menin. 

The Intelligence which is received thro’ Spies was not at all 
necessary [in order] to know the progress of the works at Menin, 
as it is within half an hour’s ride of Courtrai; consequently every 
man saw the absolute State of the works when we left the Town 
to march to our Cantonments; but we certainly were very defi- 
cient in Information respecting the force of the French in the 
Quarter of Lille, otherwise we should not have quitted the neigh- 
bourhood so hastily. 

It was a general Complaint during the last Campaign that 
our Intelligence was never to be relied on, and indeed there 
cannot be a greater proof of its continuation than what I have 
mentioned. 

The Preparing the works at Menin was not begun until Col. 
Mack returned from England, when the plan of the Campaign 
was arranged, and we heard that it was agreed upon that we 
should advance with the Austrians, for which purpose Menin 
was to be strengthened to protect the Frontier; It was very late 
in the winter Quarter when Gen. Mack returned, consequently 
the more impossible that the Fortifications could be compleated, 
as nobody who has not seen something of the Sort can imagine 
that 5000 men (which there were regularly at work) should not 
be more expeditious than in fact they are. 

[In the dilemma in which the Allies of 1794 thus found them- 
selves placed, it is of interest to learn the proceeding advocated 
by General Mack, and -the reason given then for the rejection 
of a measure to which the Allied Forces of 1914 unhesitatingly 
had recourse. | 

If the original plan which General Mack proposed had been 
adhered to, we should have made a better appearance than at 


present. 
When we took the Field, the Austrians were deficient of the 
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number they had promised our Government to furnish, and 
Mack, perceiving before we left our Winter Quarters that it 
would prove so, at once devised a plan to supply the deficiency 
of ‘Troops. He advised, as the French were so numerous and 
we so very much otherwise, to innundate a great part of West 
Flanders—which may be done to a certainty—in order to leave 
us a more coniracted frontier to defend, which we could have 
done with fewer Troops; but from the fear of spoiling so much 
land by destroying the crops, as well as for some other reasons 
of which we were totally ignorant, the plan was not approved of ; 
otherwise we should have been able to have made a better defence, 
whereas the enemy marched into Courtrai from Lille without 
any impediment of works, as the town was not regularly fortified, 
and had only a Wet Ditch which hardly deserves such an appella- 
tion, as it is very shallow and narrow in Parts. 

From the situation of the Place it cannot be fortified, as 
the Ground in front commands it, consequently it must depend 
upon its advanced Posts and the town of Menin for its protection. 

It was thought wrong by the generality of people not to innun- 
date the country for these reasons. . . . We ought to have made 
a point of obliging the Emperor of Austria to lay the country 
under water, both for the protection of Holland, and to favour 
our attempt, by not obliging us to return and abandon other 
operations so material to the Grand Cause. 

. . . The Innundation not being consented to, it seemed 
rather imprudent to venture upon offensive Operations, which 
could not be followed up, as it is a well known fact from one 
of Dumouriez’s Aide-de-Camps, who is an Engineer in our Pay, 
that the Barracks at Lille had been lately so much increased as 
to contain near 50,000, should it be found necessary ; which made 
everybody conscious how requisite it was to be well protected 
against so formidable a Fortress 

[After giving minute details of the various positions taken up 
by the Allied Forces on the 5th of May, in order effectually to 
cover Tournai, Hotham continues : ] 

Our Position before Tournai was thought an exceedingly bad 
one, as the Village of Biandin, which was in our Front, was 
so near, and there was so much Wood and enclosed Ground close 
to it, that the enemy could approach our line very advantageously 
under the Cover of the Village : but as the French had no Force 
in our front, not having an intention of attacking, as we sup- 
posed, we seemed to be very well contented with our Ground; 
as we were only collecting to attack them, it was not material 
to take up a regular Position, being only a Temporary Camp. 

The Hungarian Grenadiers, & the Bohemian Regt. of Badie 
were left, who are considered the Elite of the Imperial Troops, 
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and, without-any exception, must be allowed to be the finest men 
in the world. 

There are none under 6 feet, and [they are] generally two 
or three inches taller; they are remarkably upright, well made 
and broad chested, without any fat or Gum [i.e. puffiness] ; they 
are famous for thick long black hair, on which they pride them- 
selves very much, and are particularly attentive in combing it 
perpetually ; their Complexions are the colour of Dark Mahogany, 
and each man, (even of the lowest Degree,) has a degree of 
character in his Countenance, which is peculiar to their Nation, 
such as must Strike every man very forcibly. From their natural 
make and Size, with the Addition of their moustaches, which 
they twist very neatly, (and being remarkably well dressed, with 
grey Pantaloons worked with worsted Lace, and half Boots, a 
Short White Jacket, and a very handsome Grenadier’s Cap with 
a clean polished brass Plate in front,) they make a military as 
well as a Beautiful appearance, as they stand so well under Arms, 
and do everything in a gracefull Sort of manner, which no other 
People possess. 

The Austrian Hussars are of the same description, but the 
Infantry are neither Hungarians or Bohemians; they are much 
shorter and more set men, without any thing remarkably charac- 
teristick in their appearance, and are natives of Austria; They 
don’t wear Pantaloons, and don’t in any respect look so well 
under arms, being neither so upright or well made, altho’, from 
the natural neatness of the Dress, they have a very uniform 
appearance. The Emperor’s Troops excell any others in dress, 
yet the Strictest economy is preserved, as they have so many 
employed that it. is indispensably necessary to consult the 
expence. 

For Example. When they have worn their Jackets a Year, 
they are made into Waistcoats, which does very well for Soldiers, 
as the upper part of the Jacket is always buttoned, tho’ indeed 
with them they button the Jacket to the bottom of their belly. 

Any man may have a new Pair of Shoes by producing his old ones, 

which are boiled all together & dressed in some particular way, 

and make very good Caps. Each has a small Peak (like a Jockey 

cap) to protect their eyes from the Sun, which is absolutely 

necessary on service. 
These Caps, with a well polished brass Plate look as well as 

if the leather was new, and have a most Soldier-like appearance. 
They turn every thing that is possible to some account, which 

decreases the expence considerably, without being the smallest 

detriment tothe Troops, as every one knows that a thick 

Leather Cap can scarcely ever wear out, and with respect to their 

getting new Shoes by the easy method of producing their old 
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ones, I think it the best thing that ever was suggested, as there 
is nothing equal to the comfort of good Shoes to a Soldier, being 
the most necessary Article in their dress. 

There is a most extensive View from Mont Trinité about 
3 miles from Tournai, from whence I saw with a Glass the three 
French Camps near Lille ; They appeared to be very large, which 
‘ was supposed to be a feint on their Part, as they frequently leave 
the Tents of a Camp Standing (when they can be seen by the 
Enemy) as a deception, altho’ there is not a man in the neigh- 
bourhood. This is a very good finesse, and may frequently de- 
ceive an Enemy, as it is impossible to make out, even With a 
Glass, whether the whole Camp is complete, as a very few men 
Stirring about would make any body suppose their entire force 
was actually there; but in this instance, as they had so many 
men in Flanders, it was presumed there could not remain such 
force as they shewed by their Tents; but that, as they well knew 
we should endeavour to find out their force from that hill, I am 
led to believe they left more Tents standing than were occupied, 
in order to keep our Army in check, and prevent our detaching 
any men, from the apprehension that they would surprize Tournai 
at the same time. 

These are things wherein the whole must turn upon the in- 
telligence received by Spies, and as we are most notoriously 
deficient in that respect, it seemed never to be in any degree 
ascertained whether there were men in the Tents, or not. 

This is the highest Hill that I have seen in Flanders, the 
View is extremely beautifull and extensive, the Country very 
much wooded, and the corn in the highest perfection. From this 
Point may be seen distinctly all the Abbies, and Principal Towns 
I have mentioned in this Book. Nothing is wanting to render 
this View perfectly complete, except water, and, in that Part, 
the Scheld (sic) is so narrow as not to make the least feature in 
the Scenery. 

Each Side of this Hill is covered with rich wood, and there 
is a Chapel on the Top which is seen all over the Country. 

May 7th. The Right of the Encampment where the Brigade 
of Guards lay. being thought very weak, (owing to the country 
being so much inclosed that the French might get round our 
right in the Night, and divide us from the Communication towards 
the Scheld, and consequently from the Hanoverians,) it was 
thought advisable that we should throw up a Strong redoubt on 
the right of the Grenadiers; which, however, was more a Bug- 
bear than any absolute impediment, as they could aproach it 
through a hollow road or a lane with extreme high banks, which 
winded so much, and was so immediately under the work, as to 
render it exceedingly difficult to point a Gun into it. 
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Considering how thoroughly well every inch of this Ground 
ought to be known from there having been so many Camps in this 
Part, it seemed very odd that Positions of security were not 
taken up, as it appeared to manifest a degree of want of know- 
ledge in taking up Ground which a regular Engineer would 
immediately perceive to be weak, and particularly in so essen- 
tial a Point as the Right Flank; but as: we did not think there 
was a probability of our being attacked, and as we were only 
collecting our force to attack the enemy, the Principal and neces- 
sary Precautions were not attended to as they would have been 
in a Camp where we expected to be attacked. 

May 8th. Hearing that the Magistrates of Raismes had some 
horses similar to those I lost at Cateau during the action on the 
26th, which were found in the Woods near St. Amand, and as 
several Officers had recovered theirs under the same circum- 
stances, I rode over to see if mine happened to be among the 
number, tho’ I own it was a forlorn hope, and such it proved, 
from every horse having been claimed by real or feigned Proprie- 
tors. However, I had a most beautifull ride, which in some mea- 
sure repaid for the Trouble I had taken, as I was enabled (having 
a very good horse) to go across the Country without continuing 
along the main Road or passing thro’ any Villages. This renders 
the Views in a Country very different, even altho’ it may be 
well known to one from another aspect. 

It was thought very singular that no motion was made 
towards our driving the French out of W. Flanders, where they 
were gaining ground every day, and establishing themselves. 
We heard daily of their advancing to Ostend, without any pro- 
bability of any Measures being taken on our Part to prevent them. 
I own this began to give me a bad idea of our Situation, as it 
proved they were so much more numerous than we had imagined, 
that we, in comparison, must be extremely weak and were even 
afraid of uncovering Tournai; consequently those Camps which 
we had seen before Lille must be full of Men. 

We heard that Clairfeyt had thought fit to change his Position 
(which is a delicate way of confessing him to be beat,) and this 
augmented our Disasters. It is truly ridiculous how much the 
majority of the Army were in the Dark respecting the Event of 
our operations. There was scarcely an Officer when we left 
Cateau who did not regret the trouble we should have in going 
towards West Flanders for nothing, as it was believed we should 
return immediately. 

It was considered by everyone that the French had only broke 
into Flanders to pillage the country, taking advantage of our 
absence, and that the moment they heard we were coming they 
would slip back. 
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In this manner some thought we should pass the Campaign 
watching them, while others were perfectly convinced that we 
should find them all at Lille before we got to Tournai, and con- 
sequently have our labour for our Reward and return immediately 
to the Austrians. This shows how very deficient we were in 
information respecting the practicability of our being able to act 
efficaciously against such Swarms. 

It may appear presumptuous and impertinent to imagine that 
we were deliberately deceived with regard to our information 
because it was really known how inferior we were and that the 
only thing to be done was to return to West Flanders in order to 
check the progress of the French (let it be ever so little) in the 
hope of gaining time, as we could do nothing better. However, 
the Sense of the Army was what I have mentioned. 

[While the Allied Army was in this condition of uncertainty, 
the French had formulated a bold scheme which they immediately 
proceeded to put into execution. They determined to send 
General Jourdain to reinforce the army of the Moselle with fifteen 
thousand men drawn from the Rhine, and, after leaving a corps 
of observation at Luxembourg, he was to march with forty-five 
thousand men upon the Ardenne forest and join the army on the ~ 
Sambre. This bold manceuvre of bringing an overwhelming force 
to bear upon the decisive point in the long line of the enemy’s 
operations was to be furthered by throwing ninety thousand men 
on its extreme left on the Sambre; and meanwhile such tactics 
again presented a remarkable contrast to the attitude adopted by 
the Allies who, even while contemplating an offensive movement 
on a great scale, considered themselves insecure unless the 
country which they occupied was guarded at all points by detached 
troops. Thus they again dissipated their forces which, united, 
would have ensured victory, and their movements were weak and 
unworthy of the fine army actually at their disposal. 

For a time, various indecisive skirmishes took place on the 
banks of the Sambre, while events of great Sajetiones were 
materialising in Flanders. 

The Allies, on their part, had collected ninety thousand men, 
including 135 squadrons under the immediate command of the 
Austrian Emperor. They believed, from the position of the left 
wing of the French army, that they would be able to cut it off from 
the main body and force it back upon the sea, which would ensure 
its surrender. 

They, however, again committed the fatal error of dividing 
their army into six columns, which were to move by concentric 
lines on the French corps posted at Turcoing. But these 
columns, some of which were separated from each other by no 
less than twenty leagues, failed to arrive simultaneously at the 
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point of attack, and the lack of unity wrecked the design. Mean- 
while the Republican Army was able to fall with overwhelming 
force on the isolated columns; and the result is best told in the 
words of Hotham. ] 

May 10th. I may say, to our great Surprize and astonish- 
ment, we were called up at Day-break by a great deal of Firing 
at the advanced Posts of Bassieux, & towards the Plain of 
Cysotng, and finding the Cannonade approach very much, we were 
ordered under Arms. Owing to the Country in our front being so 
much inclosed, they were enabled to bring their Cannon actually 
to the Village of Blandin, not half a mile in the Front of our 
Encampment, and at the same time they were endeavouring to 
bring the Guns towards the heights which commanded a Pass by 
which they intended to send Troops round our left to cross the high 
road to Douay, & thereby turn our Flank. This Manoeuvre being 
perceived, Col. Congreve placed some very heavy Guns upon the 
most elevated Situation he could find, in order to frustrate their 
attempt. The Cannonade was kept up with great Vigor on both 
sides for some considerable time, & the Enemy was frustrated in 
great Measure, as they could not, under such a Fire, get entirely 
round uur left, altho’ a certain force had passed before we could 
actually prevent them. In this Situation, as they were pressing 
very much on our front all the Time, (with an incredible Train 
of Artillery) to prevent our detaching to the Support of our left, 
it was thought advisable, to send all our Cavalry to endeavour 
to cross the Chaussée to Orchies by a considerable Détour, and 
thereby to oblige them to fall back, thro’ fear of finding a large 
body of Cavalry in their Rear on a small Plain over which they 
must pass in the event of not succeeding. 

I believe, owing to a very good Manceuvre of our Cavalry being 
drawn up on the Brow of a Hill so as to prevent their discovering 
how many Squadrons we had, the French were rather doubtfull 
how far it might be prudent to advance, at the risque of their 
Infantry suffering; and by the most gallant & unexampled 
behavior of our Light Dragoons, who rode in among them, they 
were obliged to fall back, and so precipitately that our Cavalry 
seized the moment of rushing upon their Battalions of Infantry, 
which suffered amazingly as their Cavalry abandoned them in a 
Short time. Thus far their attempt on our left was effectually 
prevented, and in a manner a very considerable Victory obtained, 
as we had killed & taken a great many, with a very inconsiderable 
loss comparatively to what might have been expected, and we had 
taken several Pieces of Cannon, some few of which, however, we 
were obliged to leave on the Ground, owing to their having cut 
away their Horses & having brought up a great many fresh Troops 


to rescue them, which was done beyond a possibility of preventing 
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it, as we had only a very few men with each Gun, and had been 
obliged to send to Camp for horses, to bring them away, wai 
took up some time. 

The Coldstreams had been sent with the two Battalions of 
Bohemian Grenadiers on our left, with orders ‘to advance thro’ 
the Village of Blandin & Heslain bearing in a line with these 
Batt™, who were to extend themselves in order to cover more 
ground ; that we were to keep close to them, & follow their instruc- 
tions, so as to be ready to assist them; and that when we all 
assembled on the open Corn fields in front of Bassieux, we were 
to wait there for orders.’ 

We found the French had left these Villages, and we only 
picked up a great many wounded men, and some few men that 
were concealing themselves in the Corn. 

After waiting a short time we were sent to occupy a Redoubt 
thrown up upon the High Road leading to Lille, as information 
was received that some additional Batt™ were advancing from 
Lille ; The two other Batt were ordered to remain on the Plain 
in the front of Bassieux, to observe their motions, as it was appre- 
hended they would evacuate our Post at Bassieux (which had 
been forced), in case the other attacks did not succeed, otherwise, 
upon their Friends falling back, they would find themselves very 
much at the Mercy of our light Troops who were on the Right of 
Bouvines. We found some Austrian artillery in this work ; where 
we remained untill 3 in the afternoon, at which Time we returned 
to our Camp, as the French had fallen back on all Sides, and 
every thing was over. The Loss of the French on the whole was 
not near so great as we had supposed, and I fear that ours was 
much greater than we had supposed in the Cavalry only, from the 
number of Horses that were so badly wounded as to be rendered 
totally unserviceable, and were therefore Shot the next day. 

I am inclined to believe, that we might have done a great deal 
more than we did, had we known or thought there was a proba- 
bility of their attacking us; but we conceived that to be impos- 
sible, as we supposed their force was in Flanders, and therefore 
our Position had not been thoroughly reconnoitred, as several 
points were very vulnerable. We were only assembling our Force 
to attack them, and had not taken up a regular Position capable of 
defending itself. 

In Short we were very much [astonished] at their having such 
a Force to attack us; and, considering all things, it ended ‘vastly 
well. 

What leads me to suppose that our Position was very bad & 
most unsafe, (independent of every creature being able to observe 
that we were in an absolute bottom, with several Villages so near, 
& so much woody Country, that they could actually bring their 
artillery, under Cover, to the Front of our Camp,) is, that we 
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changed our Ground the next morn*, encamping upon a fine Rise, 
about a Mile in the Rear, nearer to Tournai with a considerable 
expanse of open Corn Country in our front, where we were 
& Portée to the Communication with the Scheld, and to the Town 
of Tournai. 

A Piquet of a Batt® was thrown forward to the Village of 
Lamcien, where two Guns were placed, and many of the out- 
Posts were Strengthened, with other common Precautions. 

From the appearance of the Present Camp, I am confident 
that it has been an old Position to cover Tournai. 

May 1lth. This Attack changed the Face of things very 
much with regard to our driving the French out of Flanders, as 
it shewed us what a very considerable Army they had in their 
Camps before Lille, which would keep us in check, and, if we 
moved, would certainly surprize Tournat. 

Every Day produced some additional Proof of the inconceiv- 
able numbers of the French, and exposed our deficiency. We 
heard, however, that a reinforcement of 4000 Austrians had passed 
thro’ St. Amand, to join Gen. Clairfeyt, who had been obliged to 
give way by degrees, day after day, before their numbers ; con- 
sequently, the Prospect of cutting off their Retreat became every 
hour less probable, as the French had now established themselves 
at Thorout in great Force, which shewed they had no apprehen- 
sion of the Possibility of our doing any thing serious against 
them. 

The attack of yesterday might have been foreseen, as the 
French had attacked, & drove in all our out-Posts, two days before 
with a strong Party, in order to reconnoitre our force & Position ; 
which generally happens a few days previous to a General attack, 
and may always be effected to a certainty by bringing a Superior 
Force against the advanced Posts, which must fall back, as they 
are not sufficiently Strong to be expected to resist 1 regular force ; 
being intended only as a Protection to the Army, and by these 
means the enemy can get forward enough to discover the Position 
&, in great measure, the Strength of an Army. As no measures 
or Precautions were taken in consequence of this hint, it appears 
that we thought they had no intention of making a general attack ; 
&, in fact, I believe we had not the least conception of their 
having such a force in our front, considering their Army in 
Flanders. 

Our Present Camp had been occupied last Year, and we found 
redoubts & Batteries ready made. 

May 12th. The Coldstream Batt® received orders to march 
at 11 o’clock to Heslain, 3 miles in front of our Camp; where we 
were to put ourselves under the orders of Gen. Otto, who was 
going with a Corps of Cavalry to reconnoitre in front, in con- 
sequence of some information received that morn*, & our Batt® 
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was to support him. When we got to the Village, we were 
ordered to wait there, untill he sent for us, and in a short time, 
we were Joined by a Batt® of Austrians and one of Hessian 
Grenadiers. 

We waited his orders untill it grew dark, when we all laid 
down on the Ground, & unfortunately it rained prodigiously hard 
most part of the Night. In the morn® at 4 o’clock, he sent an 
Aide-de-Camp of the Hussars, to order us to move forward to 
the Village of Templeneuve, where he should send for us if 
necessary. ’ 

We remained there untill the Even* when we were relieved by 
another Batt*, as it was thought necessary to have some Infantry 
at that Post. Two men of the 14th Regt were brought in very 
much wounded ; but from every appearance, (as they had not any 
Post that way,) I believe they were detected in plundering the 
Inhabitants. There is nothing at Templeneuve worth seeing, 
except an old Chateau with large Gardens in the Flanders Taste ; 
but having been constantly inhabited by some advanced Corps, the 
House was very much out of order. 

May 13th. The Emperor & Prince Cobourg arrived at Tour- 
nai, and were followed the next day by the Arch Duke Charles & 
Gen. Mack, who were all assembled to arrange the Plan of our 
long intended Scheme of cutting off the French from Lille. 

From the Delay on our Part, and the daily progress of the 
French, the arrival of these Great men made the Army quite 
alive, altho’ it was thought to have been deferred rather too long. 

The next Day they rode along the whole Line to see the 
Army, which is our usual compliment. 

It was said that we should not make our Grand attack sooner 
than a week, as a Column which the Arch Duke was to command 
was by then expected to Join us, consisting of 9 Squadrons of 
Cavalry, & 8 Battns of Infantry, and it was also said they 
could not come up in less Time, as they were Part of the Austrian 
army from the Sambre. 

This was a very considerable addition to our present force, 
and it was only to be lamented they could not Join us sooner, 
as every day was of the utmost consequence to us. 

May 14th. Our Battn went on Piquet to Lamain, a Village 
upon a very commanding Situation, with a considerable plain in 
front. We were very quiet all the Day; but there was some 
alarm in the Night of the French having made a very strong 
patrole of Cavalry from Ascq. We were under arms at 3 in the 
morn® but nothing happened. 

May 15th. A few more Austrian Battalions came upon the 
left of the whole line, tho’ chiefly recruits. 

May 16th. Orders were received for the Men to be provided 
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with two days meat and Biscuit in advance, and for an addition 
of Forage to be issued, which convinced us that we were to 
march on this long intended expedition in a day or two ; however, 
as every movement should be executed without delay to prevent 
the Enemy receiving any information of our intention, we were 
ordered to march at ten the same night. The Army marched in 
five Columns of 10,000 men each, and with such a force we 
flattered ourselves with almost a certainty of Success. 

The Plan was to cut off Pichegru’s army from Lille, and at 
the same time to invest that fortress preparatory to the Siege, 
altho’ that was not by all allowed to be part of the intention, 
yet I believe it to be perfectly true that the Battering artillery 
were absolutely shipped from England for the Purpose, as we 
were to be at the Expence of the Siege. It was a very great 
idea, and, had we succeeded, nothing could have been better, as 
it seldom happens that two such very grand and principal 
manoeuvres can be executed at the same time. 

From the Columns being very much apart, I don’t exactly 
know what Troops were attached to each, or what Artillery, 
but as they were all equally strong, it will tend to show what 
the others were by the force of our own. Ours was preceeded 
by the Austrian Free Corps of O’Donnels Riflemen followed by 
the Brigade of Guards with 2 British 12 Pounders, & 2 Austrian 
large Howitzers, after which by the 14th, 37th, & 53 Regts with 
2 Austrian 12 Pounders and 2 small Howitzers, 2 Squadrons 
of the 7th & 11th L* Dragoons, the Austrian Batt™ of Wenzel 
& Joseph Colloreds with 2 twelve Pounders and 2 Howitzers, 
and the Hussars of Prince Leopold & Prince Ferdinand. The 
Hessian Batt of Devay & Lengthein with 2 12 Pounders and 
2 Howitzers, & the Hussars of Esterhazy; & the Rear was 
brought up by 3 Austrian Batt™®, 2 more 12 Pounders, and the 
15th & 16th Light Dragoons. 

May 17th. We marched at 10 at night, and found ourselves 
before Templeneuve at 3 in the morn®, where we were obliged to 
halt in the Corn as the Fog was too thick to proceed, but upon 
its clearing away about 6 we marched forwards to Lannoy, 
which the French evacuated after a short Cannonade, in which 
we did not suffer materially. Having left the Hessian Batt™, 
we proceeded to Roubaix, where the Enemy were found to be 
in great force, both of men & Cannon, as the Troops from 
Lannoy had fallen back upon this Town. The Brigade of Guards 
were drawn up on an open plain of Corn to Storm the Town, 
and, upon our advancing, we perceived them to evacuate the place, 
tho’ the resistance was proportionably Stronger. 

No intelligence being obtained respecting the Success of the 
other Columns it was thought prudent not to advance any 
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further, and we were drawn up on the left of the Town to lay 
upon our arms untill some intelligence was received, while the 
remainder of the Column had taken a Position in front of Lannoy, 
as ours was only the advanced Guard. 

Within an hour an Express order was sent to the Duke from 
the Emperor to order the Fort & works of Mouveau to be attacked 
& carried cotite que cotite, from the necessity of co-operating 
with Gen. Clairfeyt’s Column. As the Sun was very near setting 
it was very fortunate that we had not more than two short miles 
to march, and we appeared before the entrenchments in a most 
incessant and tremendous Cannonade of Heavy Guns a very 
little before it was dark. The Troops from each of the Places 
we had carried in the morn® having fallen back with all the 
Cannon &c. behind these intrenchments, we found the works 
to be very strong and difficult of access owing to the Country 
being particularly inclosed, which prevented our forming a 
regular Line; after a great deal of Cannonade, the Grenadiers 
advanced and Stormed the works supported by the rest of the 
Brigade, but the French did not defend themselves much, but 
got away on the Side towards Lille as well as they could, and 
before the other Batt™ came up they were driven almost away. 
We took one twelve P* in the works, which they had not been 
able to get away. The Light Dragoons had in the mean time 
been sent round to the other Side of the Village to intercept and 
cut up those who might endeavour to escape, in which they 
succeeded vastly well, following. them quite to Bouderes, & 
taking 3 Pieces of Cannon. 

The Brigade of Guards layd on their arms that night with 
the intrenchments at Mouveaux. Four Austrian Batt” were left 
to cover Roubaix, and the Second Brigade remained on the High 
Road to Lille. The Cavalry were divided with these Corps for 
the Purpose of patroling, the Nature of the Country not admit- 
ting of any other use. Our advanced Posts communicated with 
those of Gen. Otto on our right, who had (as it was said, tho’ 
never thoroughly ascertained) got possession of Turcoing. 

[So the fatal 18th of May dawned on which the English and 
Austrians had planned to effect their junction, but which was 
destined to prove so different from their design. History relates 
that ‘ at three on the morning of the 18th the French general, 
Souham, with forty-five thousand men, attacked the detached 
corps of General Otto and the Duke of York, while another corps 
of fifteen thousand men advanced upon them from Lisle’ ; and in 
the disastrous engagement which followed, ‘such was the defect 
of the combinations of Prince Cobourg that at the time when his 
central columns were thus overwhelmed by an enormous mass 
of sixty thousand men, the two columns in his rear, amounting 
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to not less than thirty thousand under the Arch-Duke Charles 
and Kinsky, remained in a state of absolute inactivity.’ * Hotham, 
however, gives a more detailed and singularly graphic account of 
what actually took place on that memorable day. | 

Before day-break the next Morn* we were ordered under 
Arms, from there being a great deal of firing towards the Side 
of Lille, supposed to be an attack upon Gen. Otto’s Column near 
Turcoing. 

The Case appeared to be so, and upon the attack increasing 
very much, Col. Devay, who commanded in that Part, finding 
himself very much pressed, sent to request the Duke to make 
a Diversion in his Favor. Two Austrian Batt™ were sent. 
These Batt™ being much pressed by some fresh Batt™ of 
Infantry who came from Lille, fell back by mistake (probably 
of not knowing the Country) upon Col. Devay, instead of returning 
to us, consequently an opening was made upon our right, of 
which the French instantly availed themselves by attacking our 
Corps very strongly. At this Period a Column of 15,000 Men 
were seen from an eminence advancing towards us from the Side 
of Lille, while another Column having forced its way thro’ Gen. 
Otto’s Position to the left of Waterloo attacked us in the Rear, 
consequently we were in the most awkward of Situations 
between two Fires. Surrounded in this manner on all sides by 
such Superior numbers, who were closing in very fast upon us, 
we were soon obliged to give way in as good order as we could 
considering the nature of the Business. Just at this time some 
advanced Corps forced their way absolutely upon the Road 
between Mouveaux and Roubaix, by which the Duke was entirely 
cut off from the British, and was obliged to Join and remain the 
rest of the Day with Gen. Otto’s Column. The officers of the 
Staff with a few orderly L* Dragoons only were with him, and 
he had several very narrow escapes of being taken, as the Hussars 
were more than once so near surrounding him as to get within 
Pistol Shot, which obliged him to get over the Ditches and Hedges 
with all expedition. 

Our Column under General Abercrombie by these means 
remained for some time in a very awkward Situation without 
any orders, and not certain whether the Duke was cut off or 
not, by which he did not know how to act. We continued to 
retreat by slow degrees towards Roubaix, shewing the best Front 
we could by forming up repeatedly and thereby keeping the 
French Hussars at some distance, who were endeavouring to press 
very hard upon our Batt™. In this we were assisted by the 
Eleventh and Sixteenth L* Dragoons, and the Esterhazy Hussars, 

1 History of Europe, 1789-1815, by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., vol. iii. 
pp. 415-416. 
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who continued to keep on our Flanks to prevent their breaking in 
upon us. Upon our Brigade assembling on the High Road, the 
other Batt™ were ordered to retreat thro’ Roubaix towards 
Lannoy, and our own Batt" was left to cover the communication 
untill this was effected, which took some time as we had so many 
Guns, Waggons &c. to get off in such a short time. 

This was for us a very unpleasant thing, left single without 
any assistance, and pledged to keep this Communication open ; 
while the French Cavalry, seeing our Situation, were endeavour- 
ing to bear down upon us. 

We had not the Security of a Single Gun, as every thing was 
sent to the Rear. They were so near breaking in upon us, (which 
I am confident they might have done with the greatest ease had 
they pushed on boldly, but the good countenance which we pre- 
served checked them), that as we fell back into Roubaix after 
every thing was safe through, Two of our Companies were left 
to Shut the Gate in order to gain Time but literally were 
prevented by the Hussars who were so close up with us, and 
they sent Grape Shot up the Street after us, which unfortunately 
happened to be perfectly Straight without any Turning from one 
end of the Town to the other, consequently we had no Shelter 
and the Shot met with no Impediment. 

When we got to the other Side of the Town coming upon a 
large Common and Field of Corn, we found the Hussars had got 
round before us by another way, and were drawn up in the Field 
to wait for us. They had Cannon in all directions, & we were 
cannonaded from the Rear as well as in Front & upon both 
Flanks. However the Guards formed a very good Line waiting 
to receive them. In a few minutes, upon their Hussars & 
Cavalry advancing towards us, the Austrian Hussars, who were 
drawn up on our flanks to Support us, rode thro’ our, Men 
screaming and crying to us to get away as fast as we could. 

This entirely broke our line and naturally dismayed our Men 
very much, who had been taught to consider these Hussars to be 
the best troops in the world, but the fact was, that they were not 
in their usual Service, not having Strength or weight enough to 
Stand against a regular body of Cavalry and being only accus- 
tomed to, & calculated for, Skirmishing and out-post Duty. 
They were therefore quite out of their Element, & were seized 
with this Panick. 

Notwithstanding our Men being broke we formed again, & 
remained in our former Position, but upon the French Cavalry 
appearing to have much greater numbers than we had been aware 
of, we were ordered to retreat, while some artillery who were 
placed on an Eminence covered us in some degree from the Fire 
of the Enemy. Ina very few moments, by their Cavalry coming 
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up with us, the confusion became general. Austrians, Hessians, 
English Hussars, Cavalry, French &c. &c. were all mixed, and 
the Scene exceeded any debcription. 

The Guns, Tumbrils, Waggons, &c. were overturned in the 
Ditches. 

The Country was so much inclosed and the Ditches so wide 
that our Men could scarcely get over them, and several French 
Hussars fell into the Ditches at the same moment with our Men 
in endeavouring to cut them down. 

In Short, the Scene of Confusion far surpassed any idea that 
can be formed, and in this manner we were pursued, surrounded 
on all Sides (without any possibility of assembling a Corps) to 
Lannoy, which unfortunately we found in the possession of the 
Enemy ; but we avoided it in great measure by marching round the 
Town under a very heavy Fire, and made our Point towards 
Templeneuve over the Country in the best manner we could, which 
was, of course, most irregularly done. The French being sure of 
their Success had placed Cannon in every direction to annoy us in 
our Retreat, as there was but one line of Country left thro’ which 
we could get back, surrounded as we were on all Sides. Our Loss 
was very considerable in every particular [it is said to have been 
three thousand men and sixty pieces of cannon], all our Artillery 
was left behind and a great many Horses killed and taken, with an 
immense proportion of Men, officers &. &c. In Short, no 
defeat could be more complete, and greater loss in every Part of 
the army could not well be Sustained. 

The 2nd British Brigade under the Command of Maj. Gen. 
Fox was still more unfortunate than we were, in point of loss of 
Men, who sustained a very vigorous attack from the Principal 
Column from Lille, and was entirely cut off from all communi- 
cation with us by not receiving the Information of our having 
begun to retreat untill two hours after we had retired, conse- 
quently (by conceiving we were in the same Position upon his 
left) he found himself compleatly surrounded when he began to 
retire, and fell into the same Error by marching upon Lannoy 
which the Enemy had occupied, and he was obliged by a very 
considerable Détour to direct his March upon Leers, where he 
Joined Gen, Otto’s Column. 

When the Nature of the action is considered, and that it was 
conducted in a Country the most favourable to the Views of the 
Enemy, as their perfect knowledge of the Roads and Lanes 
enabled them to take every advantage of the Country and of our 
Situation, the Loss we sustained is in some degree accounted 
for. 

The Total Miscarriage of this Day was attributed to various 
Causes. 
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A Column of 16,000 Men under the Command of the Arch 
Duke Charles was to arrive at 12 o’Clock according to their 
Calculation, instead of which as they had so much further to 
march in order to reach us than it appears was allowed for, the 
Column did not arrive untill 7 Hours afterwards, by which time 
the whole was over. Some attributed this delay to bribery, which 
might be the Case. Others say that we never should have 
advanced so far forward as Mouveaugz untill we were sure that 
Gen. Otto was absolutely in possession of Turcoing, as we were 
too much exposed and layed ourselves open to be surrounded from 
Lille by not having that Post to cover our right. As I before 
mentioned, it never was thoroughly ascertained that the Austrians 
were actually in Turcoing so as to maintain & consider the 
Post as belonging to us, altho’ they might have it for a Short 
time; and unless they were thoroughly established there, it 
was useless for us (not to say more) to proceed further than 
Lannoy without being too much exposed and consequently un- 
supported. 

May 20th. We returned to our Ground before Tournat, but 
as all our baggage had been previously sent to Antoing on the 
other Side of the Scheld, we remained without our Tents, or 
indeed without any thing. 

Some of the Men returned that had been missing, and most 
of the officers’ Servants who had been Prisoners were set at 
liberty, some without even losing their Horses or Portmanteaus 
which was very singular, and a great many women were sent to 
our advanced Posts, who reported that they had been particularly 
well treated, but from several things they mentioned which so 
very far exceeded what could be expected or required for Common 
Soldiers wives, I am led to believe it was done thro’ Policy in 
order that it might be reported how well all Prisoners were 
received and treated, as a Temptation to our Men to desert, as 
they gave them wine in abundance for several days, a Room 
apiece with a good bed, Sheets &c. &c. 

May 21st. From the loss we had sustained in our Cavalry and 
artillery particularly it became necessary to take up our Pcsition 
on a more contracted Scale,.as we could not spread our Camp so 
much. We however occupied the same Posts (as the French 
had not encroached upon us) in a smaller Scale. 

[But the troubles of the Allies were not at an end. Pichegru, 
who had now resumed command of the French forces, determined 
to renew the attack with greater vigour. His army was increased 
to one hundred thousand men, and he determined to force the 
passage of the Scheldt and besiege Tournay. A desperate and 
bloody conflict ensued which raged from five in the morning till 
nine at night, during which time the Emperor Francis was on 
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horseback for twelve hours, and behaved with unexampled 
courage. He rode incessantly along the ranks urging the soldiers 
to greater efforts. ‘Courage, my friends!’ he cried when they 
appeared to flag, ‘yet a few more exertions, and the victory is 
ours!’ He was a true prophet ; and Hotham relates the issue as 
follows : | 

May 23rd. At 5 o’clock in the morning the French attacked 
the Hanoverian Corps under Gen. Busche which was posted at 
Espiennes, and obliged them to fall back upon the Main Army, 
but upon assistance being sent, Gen. Walmoden, who has taken 
the Command of the whole, was enabled to maintain his Position. 
About 9 o’clock it appeared to be very serious, as the whole of the 
Enemy, consisting of nearly 100,000 Men, was brought against 
the right wing, with the intention of forcing the Passage of the 
Scheld, and in order to invest Tournai. 

The French, by constantly bringing up fresh Troops, were 
enabled to continue the attack with the utmost perseverance and 
vigor, without a moment’s interruption untill nine at Night, & 
during these hours the perpetual rattle of Musquetry and Cannon 
exceeded any thing that could be imagined, indeed many old 
Austrian officers said they never heard any thing kept up for so 
many Hours without a moment’s intermission. About 7 in the 
Even® the Troops in the right wing being greatly fatigued it 
became necessary to support them from the left wing, for which 
purpose Seven Austrian Batt™ with the 14th, 37th, and 53rd 
Regts were detached under Gen. Fox, who literally saved the 
Battle and won the Day, as they rushed on at once with the 
Bayonet which compleatly routed the French and surprized them 
so much after having been firing all day at the Austrians that 
they did not advance any more, and there is no doubt in the world 
but that Tournai was saved by this wonderfull Dash of Gallantry, 
as the French at the time of their going down had absolutely 
worked their way inch by inch by the constant supplies of fresh 
Batt™ to the water’s Edge, and had so far succeeded as to 
have crossed some of their Men, and to have sunk several craft 
of Forage belonging to us, which blocked up the River for 8 Days 
before we could raise them, or make the River navigable. I saw 
a great many Men killed on the other side of the River who could 
not get back. 

Having heard that some of the French had crossed the River, 
and supposing it to be their Plan to pass a Column towards 
Oudenarde to get in our rear, Sir Robert Laurie was sent to 
patrole along the River as far as Oudenarde with all the Light 
Dragoons, but he did not find that any considerable body had 
crossed, only a few of their advanced Corps. He reported having 
seen a great many French Batt™ on the opposite heights drawn 
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up behind each other, who never had an opportunity of being 
brought into action during the whole day. Our Baggage having 
been sent early in the Day with our Tents, we lay on the Ground 
all night expecting the French to renew their attack at day break, 
as they had brought up such an immense force apparently for 
the purpose, & the Night closing the Combat, we expected they 
would follow up their Plan in the Morn. 

We were all under arms at 3 in the morn*, and to our 
great surprize we found they had fallen back in the Night, conse- 
quently we heard no more of them. 

I rode over all the Country the next Day where this continued 
engagement had happened, which presented such a Scene of 
Devastation as I never saw before. 

[So great was the fatigue of the victors after this battle that 
they were unable to follow up the advantage they had gained. 
The loss sustained that day by both sides totalled twenty thousand 
men ; yet no decisive advantage was gained, and hardly one foot 
of ground had been acquired by either party. Pichegru, seeing 
the futility of further attack, determined to carry the theatre of 
war into West Flanders where the country was less favourable to 
cavalry, and he proceeded to lay siege to Ypres. | 
_ May 24th. During these last eight or ten Days the French 
had made astonishing progress on our right and left, both at 
Charleroi against the Austrian Army, and at Ypres where the 
Siege was being carried on with most astonishing vigor, and from 
their having so very large a Covering army, added to a particular 
quantity of heavy battering Artillery, the alarm for the Town was 
very genere!, and the relief not very probable (altho’ much 
talked of as a certain thing), but after the loss we had so lately 
sustained I never conceived we were in a State to relieve such a 
place against such an immense force. 

The French had indeed made very considerable Progress 
against Charleroi, and from their repeated attacks it was conceived 
they could not defend the Place, in which event (should they 
take Ypres) both our flanks were turned. 

May 25th. The Emperor, P. Cobourg, Gen. Mack, Arch 
Duke Charles, and General Alvintz came to hold a Council of 
war at Tournai, when it was determined that, as we could not 
expect to succeed in both Places, we should attempt codte que 
cotite to relieve Ypres, which might draw some of the force from 
Charleroi, and thereby operate successfully ; and Gen. Beaulieu, 
who command’d at Charleroi, having been rather fortunate in an 
affair of the preceding Day, promised to send 10,000 men to 
cover Tournai, while we marched in. the night to endeavour to 

relieve Ypres in the morning by attacking their covering army 
at several Points. 
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[As has already been pointed out by Hotham, the Emperor 
Francis was not strongly affected towards his Flemish dominions. 
At this Council, therefore, Mack urged upon him the inadviss- 
bility of his continuing a campaign which, if unsuccessful, might 
engulf half the forces of the monarchy. If Flanders was of such 
value to the cause of European independence, Mack pointed out, 
let England, Prussia, and Holland provide measures for its 
defence ; the real interests of Austria lay nearer home. The 
Emperor lent a willing ear to these representations. It was 
resolved, that he should forthwith depart for Vienna, but that his 
resolution of withdrawing his forces should, for the present, be 
kept a profound secret ; and that first, to cover the honour of the 
Imperial army, a general battle should be hazarded. No sooner, 
however, was the departure of the Emperor with reitforcements 
for the Sambre known to Pichegru, than he resolved to take 
advantage of the weakness and the dissensions of his opponents by 
more vigorously prosecuting the siege of Ypres. Meanwhile the 
Austrians had moved their forces towards their left wing in an 
attempt to succour Charleroi, which was being severely pressed 
by Jourdain ; but though the united forces of the Prince of Coburg 
were seventy-five thousand strong, that Commander delayed till 
the 26th of May to attack the French. The result was that Char- 
leroi capitulated on the evening of the 25th, and hardly had the 
garrison left its gates than the discharge of artillery announced the 
belated movement of the troops for its relief. The battle which 
took place the next day upon the plains of Fleurus was actually a 
drawn engagement which might have easily been converted into 
a brilliant victory for the Allies; but at the most crucial moment 
of the conflict, when the French were falling back, news reached 
Coburg that Charleroi had fallen the evening before. The 
principal object for which the Prince was combating being thus 
at an end, and being fettered by the secret instructions which he 
had received that he was to risk as little as possible before retiring 
from Flanders, he weakly ordered a retreat at all points. The 
losses on both sides were nearly equal, between four and five 
thousand men a side—one account states eight thousand on our 
side ; but the contest was attended with results far-reaching and 
disastrous for the Allies, and led ultimately to their evacuation of 
Flanders. | 

May 26th. At 8 in the Evening the Army marched in two 
Columns, in the Expectation of Gen. Beaulieu’s 10,000 Men 
arriving to take up our position during the Night. The Left 
Column, consisting of Austrians, marched along the Chaussée by 
Dottignies towards Courtray, and were to attack their left at 
Reckem, while the Right Column of English and Hessians 
crossed the Scheld, and coasted along the opposite Bank unseen 
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to Potte, where we were to re-cross and thereby get round the 
right Flank unsuspected. 

We arrived at Potte about one in the Morn’, and were 
ordered to lay upon our arms untill Day break, as it was not 
prudent to cross in the Night, there being a very Strong Cavalry 
Patrole of the Enemy on the other side of the water, probably 
from having suspected something, as they always have intelli- 
gence of all our manoeuvres. 

At 3 an Aide-de-Camp arrived from the Army of the Sambre 
with a Letter from Gen. Beaulieu, to say that the French had 
made a second attack upon his Column, in consequence of which 
he could not spare any Troops to cover Tournai as he had 
promised, and we were obliged (instead of pursuing our own 
Plan) to return immediately to our Camp before Tournai in the 
Night, as that Country was left totally uncovered. The Fact was, 
the French had made a serious attack upon Gen. Beaulieu the 
day before, and as he had rather been successfull (that is, so far 
as to have been enabled to keep his Position,) he presumed they 
would not attack him the very next day, by which he thought it 
would be in his Power to send us 10,000 men while we went on 
this expedition, but unfortunately by their following up their 
attack the second day it became impossible for him to spare the 
Men, and thus our Scheme ended. 

May 27th. The Accounts we received of the great loss of the 
Austrians on the Sambre, and the very great Progress of the 
French in the Siege of Ypres, made me begin to believe very 
seriously that our flanks would be compleatly turned, & that 
we must evacuate Tournai and fall back. In this I was led to 
believe that measures were about to be taken for this purpose, from 
there being very few Cannon in the Citadel & nothing in the 
smallest State of defence equal to the exigency of the moment; 
and I knew that measures were taken for transporting some of 
our Magazines down the River in Boats. 

May 28th. It now became no longer a Secret of the intention 
and absolute necessity of falling back and leaving the Town, 
owing to the Strength of the Enemy on both Flanks. A Council 
of War sat the whole morning consisting of the same Generals, 
which broke up rather abruptly, & we heard there had been 
some difference respecting that plan ; Prince Cobourg had pressed 
very strongly that our Troops should remain there a few days 
longer to take the chance of a favourable Turn of affairs on the 
Sambre, which was not assented to by us, & the consequence 
of which was that all the Austrians marched that very Night & 
left us entirely. 

The whole of this Manceuvre was, that in the Case of the 
Austrians succeeding, which was all but an impossibility, we 
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should certainly be more situated to take advantage of their 
Success than being a march in the Rear, but in the Event of their 
not being fortunate, we should be, almost to a certainty, entirely 
cut off, being so very much exposed & advanced. It certainly 
was a very unconscionable request, as they would not have left 
their own Troops in our Position at so great an uncertainty and it 
ought not to have been done, as proper connections & Com- 
munications should be preserved between armies to avoid either 
Party being abandoned. But if we could have been prevailed 
upon to have been foolish enough to have remained there, it 
would have been better for the Austrians, and at all Events they 
risqued nothing. 

We heard that the French had compleated their Second 
Parallel before Ypres, that the Garrison had made an unfortunate 
Sortie, & that, as we could not raise the Siege, there was every 
probability of its falling very soon. At the same moment we 
heard that the Austrians had been very successful in their action 
near Jossigny and Charleroi, obliging the French to repass the 
River, which was attended with the usual Loss which every 
army must sustain in being obliged to fall back over a River in 
the face of an Enemy. I must own the first of these Reports was 
most credited, and every one knew that Ypres must be very much 
distressed, & they likewise saw from the determined Persever- 
ance of the French, that they were resolved to have Charleroi 
cotite que cotte, without any regard to men. 

The Preparations of sending away all our Baggage, & heavy 
cannon, all the Magazines, the Hospital, and every thing that 
encumbers an army, clearly proved their apprehensions for the 
Place, and gave much reason to believe the accounts from the 
Sambre or from Ypres were not of the most favorable Nature. 

These things were Shipped the next Morn® for Antwerp 
which let every man thoroughly into the Secret. 

Our force still becoming more diminished, our Encampment 
was very much contracted, and we occupied a very small half 
circle in front of the Town with our Right towards the Citadel, 
still preserving the same communication with Pont-d-Tressin, 
down to the Scheld. The Town of Tournai was in the greatest 
confusion from the assurance of the Place being evacuated & 
abandoned to the French. The Inhabitants were packing up 
their affairs & leaving their Houses, and together with our 
Preparations for the Evacuation of the Place, transporting every 
thing to the Rear that could possibly be moved,.I never saw or 
could conceive such a Scene of Confusion and consternation in 
so great a body of People. The Town abused and blamed the 
Austrian Emperor openly and without any disguise, because they 
said that the Town had been happy to furnish him with every 
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demand for money, however exorbitant, at the same time he 
promised never to abandon them, which in fact he was absolutely 
doing without having taken any measures due to the Town for the 
Preservation of this District. 

May 29th. The French pushed a Strong Patrole of Cavalry 
towards our Camp in order to see what we were about, but find- 
ing our Position considerably altered, and drawn nearer the Town 
they were not enabled to do any thing. Working Parties of 300 
men from our Brigade alone, with a very Strong Party from the 
Dutch Division which consisted of 10,000 Men, & Certain 
Proportions from the Hessians were ordered to throw down all 
_the works & Batteries we had erected in our front, to render 

our Camp entrenched. This was a work of time, and required at 
least Six or Seven hundred Men Night and Day to level them, as 
they were very compleat & had been made with every attention. 
The Picquet from Willem (sic) & Salle, & the Camp from the 
Plains of Cysoing were withdrawn, & one old Picquet at Lamain, 
which had been the nearest to our Camp, was now left the most 
advanced. 

_ In short, the whole Business was very much contracted, 
preparatory to the Evacuation of the Place. The Dutch Struck 
their Camp, and marched in the Night towards the Defence of 
their own Frontier. 

From all the Troops being gone except a very few Hessians, 
we were left extremely weak and great apprehensions were 
entertained respecting our safety, but as we were so very near the 
Town, I own it appeared to me perfectly safe, as long as the 
French did not push a Column over the River above Oudenarde, 
& thereby harrass us very much in our Retreat, or probably cut 
off part of our force. 

May 30th. We heard that Ypres had actually surrendered 
9 Days ago, which was only just known to our Head Quarters. 

This may seem very extraordinary but so the fact was, beyond 
a doubt. 

The cruel treatment of the Emigrés taken in the Town was 
dreadfull ; they were all drawn up on the Ramparts, and Shot 
without the least ceremony, which is an act of unknown barbarity 
that could not have happened, or would not have been credited in 
any times except the Present. The Loss of this Place with every 
probability of Charleroi? falling in a very few days, rendered both 

our flanks uncovered, and we were obliged to fall back imme- 
diately, as the French were getting forward towards Ghent, and 
we knew how much Clairfeyt’s army had suffered, & how weak 
they were become, that we might by very great Exertions on the 


? Hotham does not appear to have heard that Charleroi had fallen on 
May 25. 
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Part of the French be compleatly cut off. Accordingly, the Heavy 
Cannon and Baggage crossed the River on the 31st, and we 
marched thro’ Tournai the next Morn’. 


[Thus the Allies evacuated Flanders. Their position at this 
juncture, Hotham points out, was fraught with considerable 
danger. The French were before Oudenarde with a force of 
twenty-five thousand men, and had the enemy secured an entrance 
to that town during the night and pushed forward with their 
cavalry along the road behind the Allies, they could have cut off 
the possible retreat of the latter to Brussels. ‘Our force was 
extremely divided,’ relates Hotham, ‘being obliged to line the 
whole river from Tournai to Oudenarde in order to watch the 
French who swarmed on the other side of the Scheld, and from 
this being extremely narrow and fordable in many places, it 
caused our Duty to be so much more severe, requiring a far 
greater force.’ 

On July 2nd Hotham rode into Oudenarde and, climbing to 
the top of a church, gazed down on the French forces which 
surrounded the town. 

‘They were in very great numbers,’ he relates, ‘and without 
tents, which they seldom use, being always in huts. The 
Riflemen were concealed in the Corn so near the Town that two 
men were shot in the works during the half hour I was there. The 
Town is garrisoned by the Hanoverians and two Batt™ of the 
English, and most of the Artillery in the Works is our’s.’ | 

A few days later, on the 10th of July, the retreat of the Allied 
Forces had enabled the victorious armies of Pichegru and Jourdain 
to unite at Brussels. Thus, by a series of energetic movements, 
ably planned, these two contingents, which only a short time 
before had left the extremities of the vast line extending from 
Philippeville to Dunkirk, were able to join their triumphant forces 
for the occupation of the capital of Flanders. 

The inference appears obvious that the non-success of the 
Allies during this campaign must be attributed to two causes— 
the general lack of unity, and the want of concentration in their 
tactics. From the first, the Austrians and Prussians were 
bitterly jealous of each other ; their troops would not amalgamate, 
their generals could not agree ; while the Dutch, though brave on 
occasions, were essentially independable, so that the English 
were left to recognise and face the fact that each country was bent 
on its individual advantage rather than on the furtherance of the 
campaign as a whole. Not only did the Austrians, as we have 
seen, desert that cause directly it suited their convenience to do 
so, but, from the start, the apathy and disaffection of the 
Prussians, who failed to provide the forces which they had 
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guaranteed, constituted a more serious handicap. The success of 
the French was due not only to their undoubted bravery and 
initiative, but to the dissensions among their opponents; yet 
even these difficulties might have been rendered less fatal ha 
not the Prince of Coburg deliberately divided the fine army which 
remained at his disposal and systematically dissipated its strength. 

And we, at this date, who are prosecuting a campaign under 
conditions such as young Hotham never dreamed, might none the 
less do well to lay his strictures to heart. We have, in truth, 
been splendidly immune from the first danger which blighted 
our efforts in that bygone warfare, and to-day have been sup- 
ported by the wholehearted unity and energy of our Allies; yet 
some maintain that, in certain instances, we have shown ourselves 
guilty of the very failing which that young officer of 1793-4 
laments in his contemporaries. ‘Slowness in preparation and 
utter ignorance of the value of time in war,’ corroborates Alison, 
“blasted all the English endeavours at this period and caused 
them repeatedly to throw away the fairest chances of bringing the 
contest to a successful issue at its very onset. . . . The Rulers of 
England would do well to reflect on this on the next occasion when 
they are involved in hostilities. Previous foresight and prepara- 
tion, vigilance and punctuality in execution, are the soul of war, 
and generally bring early and decisive success to the party which 
exerts them.’ 

In conclusion, what of the young diarist who has left us the 
story of his experiences in that campaign of long ago? Of his 
movements subsequently to leaving Flanders there is no record. 
Possibly he was wounded, as his diary ends abruptly; possibly 
another volume in which he preserved his later adventures is 
irretrievably lost. He was in England in 1795 when he succeeded 
to the family estates ; but though spared from death on the battle- 
field, his existence was not destined to be a long one. He died 
in Gloucestershire, in the prime of life, in 1811, and was buried 
in Gloucester Cathedral, where to-day a monument may be seen 
commemorative of his short but gallant career : 


‘ Sacrep to the memory of Sir Charles Hotham, Bart., 
who departed this life July 18th, 1811, aged 45. 
Humanity, benevolence, and generosity adorned his life. 
In his death he was perfectly resigned to the will of God. 
Having lived in the most steadfast Faith, he died in the 
hope of Eternal Bliss.’ 


A. M. W. Strretina. 





WILSON OR HUGHES? 
‘ PREPAREDNESS’ AS THE GREAT ELECTION ISSUE 


HE would be a bold man who tried to explain to British readers 
the tortuous working of the huge political machine which lands 
a national candidate in the White House, as the nominal head of 
a hundred millions of people drawn from every race, and sparsely 
inhabiting a continent almost as large as Europe. I doubt if the 
newly-elected President, facing the crowd weary and dazed as 
any victorious ringster, has any idea what wires of them all were 
pulled to win over ‘ pivotal ’ States like Ohio and New York, West 
Virginia, Kansas, and Maine. 

Let me note in passing that the last-named State has 
returned to the Republican fold after only one Presidential 
aberration—that of 1912, when the party was divided. Maine is 
the first State to poll, and is regarded as the election barometer 
(by no means consistently accurate) of the entire Union. This 
initial sweep put new heart into the Hughes campaign, which 
started rather lamely. And when the figures were known, ‘ the 
whiskered sphinx ’ was promptly posted in Wall Street as true 
‘ presidential timber,’ the odds being ten to seven. 

I regret the seeming levity of this, but 1 am bound to present 
the electoral ‘ machine’ as it really is, without over-insistence 
upon details which would seem preposterous, if also perfectly 
true. It is a mysterious, all-powerful machine, autocratic as the 
German Generalstabler, and equally remote from any ideal of 
democracy. In a certain excited city, elected electors fore- 
gather, only to find themselves swayed by furtive tides of feeling 
and State intrigues directed by ‘ the men higher up.’ 

One was amazed to find sheer violence represented at the 
Republican National Convention of 1912. Here were ‘ plug- 
uglies ’ and hired bullies, forbidding State envoys to walk at will 
among the marshalled delegations. Senator Sherman, of Illinois, 
was removed by main force when he attempted to show, by 
Congressional precedents, how flagrant was the position assumed 
by the National Committee. There is no arguing with the 
American General Staff when the supreme issue hangs in the 
balance. 

It was this same Convention which prevented Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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nomination and re-election. It also broke up the Republican 
party, and made Dr. Wilson Chief Executive of the United 
States. And now the President, desirous of another term—which 
must cover the most critical period of America’s history—points 
to the ‘ Prosperity and Peace’ of his régime, at the same time 
soliciting a continuance of electoral favour. Organised labour is 
divided in its allegiance. The working men of New York State 
(a country as large as England) incline to Wilson, because he has 
kept America out of the War. 

But elsewhere the President’s veto of the Immigration Bill, 
on account of the literacy test clause, has undoubtedly damaged 
Democratic prospects. American labour is very nervous over 
the renewal of immigration after the War, fearing an unprece- 
dented flood from all nations as a result of the universal 
Kriegsmiidigkett which will supervene when the flames of hate 
die down. Impressive evidence of this war-fatigue has been 
placed by labour leaders before the American public. It comes 
from highly-placed native hyphenates, from European homes in 
poignant private letters to relatives and friends, as well as direct 
from German, Austro-Hungarian, and other trenches in all the 
fields of war. 

Another election factor is the new Woman’s Party, which 
claims the political place left vacant by the Progressives. For 
three years the Woman’s Party has been at work, and now its 
‘bosses ’ offer 4,000,000 votes from the twelve Suffrage States to 
the candidate who makes the most attractive bid. These women 
demand the vote by Federal constitutional amendment. They 
appear to favour Mr. Hughes. At any rate, the Women’s 
National Committee opened an active campaign on the Republican 
candidate’s behalf. The names of Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney are 
evidence of powerful support in New York, whilst in Chicago Mrs. 
J. Ogden Armour and Mrs. Marshall Field lead the militant 
ladies of the so-called Hughes Alliance. And the women may 
well have the casting vote in certain doubtful States, where 
election results so often stagger the Old Guard. 

Both candidates are for the time little more than passive 
incarnations of the political machine. They need (and actually 
undergo) physical training for the strenuous fight. Speeches and 
handclasps; many weeks in a railway car; hob-nobbing with 
cow-boys out West, with Indians in the reservations, with negroes 
down South, and with babies for three thousand miles—how shall 
I convey the whirlwind finish of a Presidential campaign, with all 
its genial fury and oratorical flights, which promise a new heaven 
and a new earth in which—as the cynics say—‘ baked apples 
are to grow upon the prairie bushes’? This mob-commerce all 
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but broke down Roosevelt, toughest of American chiefs, who 
often retired from the White House ‘ receiving-line’ with his 
voice gone, his right hand bruised and swollen with democracy’s 
determined greeting. 

‘It costs too much to be a white man,’ sighed the Sioux 
chief as he left Washington for the wilds, with sad eyes and 
sighs of pent relief. 

Certainly America was never so joy-ridden as now, never so 
monstrously rich as at this anxious hour of plain speaking and 
open confession of military weakness. ‘Our national wealth,’ 
says Mr. Wilson’s election agent (Mr. Henry Morgenthau, late 
U.S. Ambassador in Constantinople), ‘has increased in- two 
years by $41,000,000,000—or nearly twenty times our foreign 
trade!’ Itis through Mr. Morgenthau that the President states 
his case as steersman and custodian of prosperity and peace during 
his four years of office. 

No sectional high-tide this, it seems, but a continental wave 
of big money, blessing every caste in every- State with lavish 
impartial distribution—farmers and working men, merchants, 
manufacturers, railroads, and public service corporations. 
Deduct the munitions output, and there is still an increase of 
$8,920,000,000 in manufactured products. Exports from the 
Port of New York alone are 800 per cent. greater than those 
of 1914. ‘America fairly wallows in the good time,’ Mr. 
Morgenthau claims, lauding the ‘safe’ Wilson administration. 
So much so, indeed, that New York City—the joy-centre of 
the continent—is hard put to it to devise new ways and means of 
spending. In the first half of this year the number of motors 
sold was 754,902-—a figure approaching the total output of 1915. 
So the Democratic Party set Prosperity and Peace in the fore- 
front of their programme. The Republicans, too, praise these 
conditions, but bewail the loss of national prestige which now 
clouds the American name as a result of ‘ flintlock statecraft in the 
machine-gun age.’ 

For a brief uncertain while, Colonel Roosevelt was an elusive 
free-lance figure, obscuring the chances of both candidates— 
cautious Wilson and silent Hughes—so that Republican rebels 
were moved to awkward outbursts : ‘ Shall we exchange a Presi- 
dent who’s too proud to fight for one who’s too proud to speak?’ 
Meanwhile the Man of Peace who now retires points to domestic 
victory as the crown of crowns during the past four years: how 
capital was encouraged, business ethics raised, industrial welfare 
shown to be a paying course, apart from its humanitarian aspect. 

All this and more does Mr. Morgenthau claim for Dr. Wilson’s 
régime—‘ the most trying time the world has ever known, with 
the President beset and perplexed on every side.’ Abroad, there 
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was German assassination at sea, and at home the now notorious 
“hyphenate ’ whose reckless methods of dynamite and torch 
Dr. Wilson was obliged to bring to the bar of Congress, confessing 
the inability of the -Federal Government to deal with alien ele- 
ments so ‘infinitely malignant’ and now seeking to make of the 
United States ‘a hot-bed of European passion.’ 

Peace was maintained throughout, however, and sound 
economic reforms wrought at home. Thus the Rural Credit Bill 
put the farmer (for the first time) on a level with the business 
man, and rescued him from chaotic conditions. A new Income 
Tax despoiled the over-rich in generous measure. The Good 
Roads Law and Child Labour Bill tackled clamant scandals of 
the South and West; whilst the Smith-Lever Agricultural Act 
lent the farmer expert aid in securing intensive culture of the 
soil. 

For these and many other benefits the retiring President 
claims the good will of his people. ‘We must keep this proven 
man,’ his advertisements remind all America. ‘His proven 
motives, his wisdom, foresight, unselfishness, and caution Let 
us ensure these good times and their happy, contented workers, 
with useful work to do and plenty of it.’ Such is the suasive, 
buoyant note from Democratic Headquarters,, where Senator 
Walsh runs the Wilson machine with all the assurance of a man 
in possession. 

I cannot deal here with the more dramatic publicity efforts of 
an electoral arena so enormous, as well as highly original and 
strange. But I may say that both parties make elaborate use of 
the cinema to lay before a naive, expectant people the phases 
and issues of the momentous fight. Mr. Everett Colby, of the 
Hughes campaign, ordered a ‘ photo-play ’ of Mr. Hal Reid, who 
contracted for a film of a thousand feet showing the Republican 
candidate in a star part with Colonel Roosevelt in tempestuous 
support, brandishing the new national banner of Preparedness. 
‘Carry the big stick and speak softly’ is the ancient Roosevelt 
faith—once ignored, or whittled down as to programmes by a 
heedless populace and a Congress of jarring claims and aims. 

The Republicans scathe the Wilson administration for its feeble 
readiness ‘ to accept suave words ’—of course from Berlin—‘ as an 
offset to shabby deeds.’ Lesser lights and local candidates like 
Senator Root have taken the same line. Says that able ex-Foreign 
Minister : ‘A Government which shakes first its fist-—-and then 
its finger—soon falls into contempt.’ ‘Our diplomacy abroad,’ 
Mr. Root is sorry to say, ‘ lost all authority because we were brave 
in words and fatally irresolute in action.’ Even Mr. Hughes 
broke a silence that piqued the entire nation. ‘ We should have 
left no doubt,’ he told his nomination supporters in Carnegie Hall, 
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New York, ‘that when we said ‘“‘ strict accountability ’’ we meant 
it, and would vindicate that position. Had this impression gone 
abroad, I am confident there would have been no destruction of 
American lives in the Lusitania.’ 

Now it is by no means clear what these champions would have 
done had they been in Dr. Wilson’s place. For America’s mili- 
tary feebleness, as I shall show in her own words, was serenely 
perceived by warring Germany, both in the Wilhelmstrasse and 
in Connecticut Avenue, Washington, where Count-Bernstorff and 
the Embassy Staff directed the forces of mischief and murder, all 
the way from Montreal to Mexico City. 

A world in arms gradually elbowed America till she ached 
with humiliation—even in far-off Turkey, which she has so often 
fed and healed through her many civil and religious missions. 
Mr. Cumberbatch, our Consul-General in Beirut, handed over the 
archives of his office to his American colleague, who sealed them 
up and confronted the Vali with all the sovereignty of the United 
States, when that angry Pasha demanded those British papers. 
It soon dawned on the Turkish Governor that no military force 
backed the United States Consul. Therefore he appeared one day 
with troops, seized the British archives and broke the seals before 
outraged American eyes. There followed scourgings and torture 
of the best Syrian families. A dozen dead bodies swung at one 
time in the great square at Beirut, and the might of America was 
known at last for a vain thing, too long imagined.* And so also 
in the United States to-day, where Foreign Office officials file 
rueful hints from diplomatic agents about the reign of force 
abroad: The old order has passed; the American way is now 
caustically compared with the prairie preacher, ‘ who would handle 
a string of freight steers with moral suasion !’ 

‘ Whether we wish it or not,’ Dr. Wilson tells his awakened 
people, ‘we must play a leading part in the world drama. We 
can no longer indulge our traditional provincialism.’ Note that 
impatient phrase for the continental aloofness which was 
America’s proud policy from Washington’s day down to Grover 
Cleveland’s. It is indeed a time of home truths, with Universal 
Peace and the Brotherhood of Man definitively put away. ‘We 
are undisciplined,’ Mr. Hughes says bluntly. ‘We are loosely 
knit, defective in organisation and industrially unprepared.’ 

This world war, America fears, will leave Europe lean, hungry 
and desperate, with a debt of 25,000,000,000/., an industrial life 
broken or destroyed, and tens of millions of veteran warriors avail- 
able for new adventure in rich and paying fields. And where 
shall these madmen find a prey like this Helpless Land overseas, 
whose national wealth of $200,000,000,000 has been actually 
increased by the deluge of blood and tears which drowns the 
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older nations? The needy man is tempted—to continue the 
American argument. Nations not needy at all have shown a 
monstrous lust for brigand enterprise. Hence, therefore, the 
new campaign of Preparedness and the loud Peccavi! of a long 
pacific people, now facing reality and putting Bryanism away as 1 
national menace in a ruthless day. 

America’s new humility contrasts strangely with the eagle- 
screech of yesteryear, and Roosevelt’s minatory tone to Von 
Holleben in the Venezuela affair. ‘I'll wait twenty-four hours 
for Berlin’s answer. Then Dewey shall go south with the Fleet.’ 
And the Kaiser’s ambassador gave way! It was his cue, and that 
of his successor also, to go to extremes indeed with the United 
States, but to avoid open rupture in the Two Americas, where 
Deutschtum has, by silent worming, won enormous power all the 
way from Chicago to the Chilean coast. 

It is now the task of Washington’s bureaucracy to break up 
the sprawling indifference of continental States which are all 
too apt to be engrossed with their own affairs. 


America [mourns the new Security League] is an undefended gold-mine. 
In fifteen years fourteen out of Europe’s twenty nations have been at war— 
some of them twice. Most wars are started by greed, and any excuse will 
do. Is our country to be the next? We are disliked, having made money 
out of Europe’s needs. All that an angry, aggressive Power has to do 
is to send over a big fleet and half a million veterans to take whatever 
indemnity it wants. Our Monroe Doctrine—our ‘‘ Hands off! ’’ policy in 
South America—-would set any grab-war ablaze. Our navy is weak, our 
big ships slow, our guns inferior, our submarines few and poor; our 
ammunition so short that the Fleet couldn’t fight for three hours. As for 
the Army, our regulars are but three times greater than New York’s 
police. The Militia is untrained; we’re short of officers and aircraft, so 
our little Army would be wiped out at the start. Therefore there is but 
one patriotism—just one real pacificism. And that is—Prepare! So write 
to your Congressman to-day. 


It is a scared, if also a money-ridden America that watches 
the culminating act of Europe’s tragedy—an America of dis- 
cordant tunes, and many nostrums for the unwieldy body politic, 
now struggling to rise in confused alarm to defend its new place 
in an evil world. The masses are slow to believe they must break 
with non-military traditions which wrung Washington himself, 
wher in 1775 he tried heroic measures to assemble an army of 
20,000 men-around Boston. ‘Such a dearth of public spirit,’ 
wailed the Deliverer, ‘ . . . such stock-jobbing and fertility in 
the low arts to obtain advantage, I never saw before, and pray 
God’s mercy I may never be witness to again ! ’ 

Then in the Civil War one out of every five men who joined the 
Union forces was a deserter. In the recent Mexican crisis twenty- 
two Eastern States could only muster 20,000 men, though their 
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militia strength on paper was 128,000. There is, therefore, press- 
ing need to kindle a really national—as distinguished from a 
merely State—spirit and patriotism from ocean to ocean—Hoc 
opus, hic labor est! Here is the Hercules’ task, one that must 
break the political machines and make of America one country, 
and not forty-eight. 

The inherent difficulties are truly enormous—the distances, 
climates and clashing ideals and claims of all the races which 
make up the United States. Preparedness is not yet a continental 
issue, although the soothing orations of peace have lost much of 
their appeal. In 1914 Mr. Bryan found ‘our sturdy unwhipped 
citizenry ’ rather silent and glum when he addressed them. ‘If 
this nation,’ rolled off the silver tongue, ‘ needed a million men 
to-day, the call could go out at dawn, and sundown would see a 
million men under arms.’ Whereat America laughed in a new 
and joyless way. Some who heard blasphemed, whilst others 
mourned reflectively. The same man with the same words— how 
he would have made the Eagle scream in 1913! 

“We should have waved our hats and cheered,’ the wistful 
American told his neighbour. ‘We should have melted away, 
warmed with the grand old feeling : ‘‘It’s a great old country,” 
you remember. ‘‘It’s a great old Flag—and a great old Bill 
Bryan!’’’ To-day America is not to be drugged with familiar 
pipe-dreams of effortless ease. ‘Can our undefended gold-mine 
be fenced about in time?’ is the question that moves responsible 
men on watch in Washington. 

International hatred, America fears, will not die away with 
the clash of arms. Victor and vanquished are alike to be dreaded. 
So is that instinct for ‘expansion ’ which Prince Bilow tells the 
world is characteristic of ‘every nation of sound reason and robust 
constitution.’ The same ex-Chancellor expounds the ‘ Interessen- 
politik ’ of Bismarck ; and America sees German colonies scattered 
up and down the Empty Continent, whose guardian President 
Monroe’s Message to Congress made the United States so long 
ago as 1823. England alone upheld the famous Doctrine against 
the Holy Alliance of despotic Powers ; and it is worth while noting 
that to-day the ablest American opinion favours a defensive 
alliance with Great Britain. Professor Roland G. Usher, who 
occupies the Chair of History in Washington University, 
deliberately selects this course for ‘the most completely vulner- 
able country of any large Power in the world.’ 

America, Professor Usher concludes, cannot maintain by any 
exertion of force an isolation which does not exist. So he would 
drop the Monroe tradition and seek alliance at once, so as to cover 
the long period of ‘preparation.’ The foremost historian of the 
United States passes in review Anglo-American relations, showing 
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how his country has thriven mainly by the protection of British 
sea-power. Here, then, is ‘the only force in the world we have 
any probable chance of enlisting permanently in our service.’ 

Such an alliance would render unnecessary the new merchant 
marine of Dr. Wilson’s dreams. It closes every gap in American 
defence, including those opened by the Monroe Doctrine, which 
Professor Usher considers a standing challenge to the world that 
America is powerless to maintain. The horrible welter of Mexico, 
the abiding ‘ bogey ’ of Japan, together with Japan’s fast growing 
influence in China, and the Asiatic exclusion laws passed by the 
Pacific States—these are high matters upon which the next 
President must have a clear mind and a sane, sagacious trend. . 

Dr. Wilson’s election in 1912, and the Democratic majority in 
Senate and House, took government control from the Eastern 
States and handed it over to the South, for whom it has unques- 
tionably been a fat thing, pouring millions of dollars into a 
‘hungry’ land. National defence, Republicans will tell you, was 
stripped to furnish the usual ‘ political tribute ’ to the victors, who 
will, of course, support President Wilson in spite of his Mexican 
policy and the British embargo on cotton. 

The North-Eastern States have long been sore over this 
Southern control ; and, as I have shown, Maine led the way for 
Mr. Hughes in sweeping style. It should be borne in mind that 
Wilson is a ‘ minority’ President, and was on that account in a 
delicate and difficult position throughout his term. He had first 
of all to conciliate Southern leaders who boss the Democratic 
party, but arrangement with the North was also necessary if he 
was to have any chance of re-election in 1916. He therefore com- 
promised on his foreign policy, both Mexican and European ; and 
now he runs real danger of falling between the two uncomfortable 
stools of his stormy term of office. 

Dr. Wilson has in private confessed anguish and perplexity 
at the problems which beset him, both at home and abroad. The 
rich and cultured East was largely indifferent to the Mexican 
chaos, whereas the Southern States were moved to fury as broken 
Americans crossed the Texan border and trickled into Gulf ports 
with tales of murder, outrage and torture, such as the United 
States would never have suffered in its earliest and feeblest days. 
But if the East—which is the only ‘ American’ voice that reaches 
Europe—pays little heed to happenings west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, it is certainly moved by the Great European War. 
For in these Atlantic States the aristocratic tradition lingers. 
Self-interest, close personal intercourse with the Old World, as 
well as conscience and conviction soon ranged the East on the 
side of the Allies—or at any rate a powerful section of its press, 
pulpits and platforms. 
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Then came the historic crime of the Lusitania, and Dr. 
Wilson had to recast his ‘ Keep-out’ theories, and the warnings 
he addressed to the nation at large and to travelling Americans 
who claimed immunity from outrage on the high seas. Citizens 
lost in Mexican anarchy might be ignored and a deaf ear turned 
to protest from the Border States. But that ‘real America’ of 
the East raised a storm calling for speedy and drastic change of 
policy on the President’s part—~he was already ‘President Will- 
soon’ of bitter pictorial jesters in New York, uncovering his 
typewriter, which was marked ‘The Usual Remedy’ ! 

It is difficult to see how he could have done more than he did, 
with little or no armed force behind him, and Count Bernstorff 
pulling Berlin (and native hyphenate) strings which baffled and 
harried the Washington Administration into vicious circles of 
humiliation and derision. The fatal weakness of the United 
States is that ‘merely Federal government’ whose impotence the 
President himself pleaded in Congress over the ‘ incredible’ flame 
of German-American disloyalty and violence. More than a 
century ago Lord Durham pointed out the danger inhering in 
that ‘sovereignty’ of each individual State, which makes national 
feeling and national effort little more than a vague ideal of mob- 
orators and flag-waving school-children. 

Each State has its own Legislature, and so diverse are the laws 
that a man may be a bachelor in Nevada and a bigamist in South 
Carolina! The ‘shotgun quarantine’ is not unknown between 
State borders when yellow fever is raging: The recent epidemic 
of infantile paralysis brought to mind those ruthless patrols. New 
Jersey and Connecticut established a ‘panic quarantine’ against 
New York, whose Press glowed with angry stories from excur- 
sionists, season-ticket holders and business men. Boats and trains 
were held up or barred, and the Federal Health Service was sorely 
tried in the task of reconciling hostile States that meet around 
New York City. Fugitives from justice like the notorious Harry 
‘Thaw must needs be ‘extradited,’ as though from foreign lands. 
Public holidays, labour and marriage laws all differ startlingly as 
between State and State. It should be remembered that there 
are forty-eight of these sovereignties, many of them twice 
the size of England, yet with less than Bradford’s or Bristol’s 
population. 

Unless the enormous size of America is considered, as well as 
the multiplicity of her climates and State problems, it is impos- 
sible to convey a clear idea of the President’s thorny position. He 
is titular head of an entire continent, with a hundred millions of 
population drawn from Europe, Asia, and Africa. Federal 
Washington is never allowed to forget the rights of these 
Sovereign States. They vetoed Secretary Garrison’s plan for a 
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Continental Army, and substituted for it the Federalised Militia 
Bill, which sent the politician home from Congress with the 
inevitable ‘ pork-barrel,’ to be cracked open in local centres and 
shared out on time-dishonoured lines. 

‘Pork’ is America’s ugly name for political spoils distributed 
after a coup. And the most urgent reform confronting the next 
President is assuredly the abolition of this crude system, and the 
rearrangement of national and State ideals so as to admit of all- 
American patriotism, from New York to San Francisco and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. ‘ State’ feeling has again and again 
clashed with national interests. In the darkest, most chaotic 
hour of the Civil War, it was Ohio that blocked an urgent scheme 
for raising really national troops with Federal officers. ‘I would 
rather have no regiments raised,’ declared Secretary Chase of the 
Treasury at that time, ‘than that they should not be known as 
Ohio regiments.’ 

‘A Continental Army,’ said General Critchfield, of Ohio, quite 
recently, ‘ would have pretty rough sledding without local support.’ 
As a matter of fact, resolute lobbying in Congress killed it, leaving 
only the Federalised Militia—a political feat which makes far- 
seeing Americans despair of their State system and its latest raid 
on the national Treasury. ‘It is Prussian discipline,’ you hear 
anxious thinkers say, ‘ which is crowding the world so hard. The 
question to-day is whether democracy can produce a discipline to 
match and overcome it.’ 

The nation’s inertness now afflicts Washington with lively con- 
cern ; and the doctrine of ‘States’ rights is plainly perceived to 
be incompatible with national safety. This was glaringly shown 
in ‘the paid and political militarism’ of the Hay-Chamberlain 
Reorganisation Bill. This notorious measure has chilled the best 
American elements and rejoiced the ‘ squatter sovereignty’ which 
the State politician has too long considered his inalienable right. 
Until the Dick Bill was passed by Congress in 1903, the Washing- 
ton Administration had little or no control over the State ‘ armies,’ 
or so-called National Guard. These volunteers were expected to 
put in twenty-four drills of an hour and a half each during the 
year, and one week’s field training. Even these requirements 
were unfulfilled, and the National Guard degenerated into a 
politico-social organisation, swearing allegiance to its own State 
only and not to the nation at all. 

The Dick Law provided for service outside the State, but the 
men still loomed as ‘votes’ in the machine rather than as 
defenders of the American nation. §o they do to-day, to the 
chagrin of real American patriots. Lobbying on an unprece- 
dented scale secured the passage of the Hay Bill, which re-shuffles 
the local forces of each State—and for the first time pays officers 
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and men out of the United States Treasury, on condition that 
' they fuse on demand with the Federal Army. 

Secretary Garrison’s non-political, all-American levy was 
abandoned, and the State Militias, with their welter of controlling 
laws, their military looseness and many masters, put forward as 
‘the linch-pin of preparedness’ in the most critical moment of 
America’s history. This measure hands over a ‘pork-barrel ’ 
worth $50,000,000 a year to various State politicians. The money 
will be distributed locally, not only for equipment but also in pay 
for officers and men, ranging from $500 for captains to $45 or so 
for militia privates. Congressional districts are to apportion this 
pay in the ratio of 200 guardsmen for each Congressman. 

Such is the Hay Bill, which increases the Regulars to 140,000 
and perpetuates the confusion of the clash with Spain, so that the 
American Army will need complete reorganisation on the outbreak 
of war. Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill in the Senate in- 
creased the Federal Army and cut down the ill-trained militias. 
This measure was based upon expert advice, but after a stormy 
session of Congress the national appetite for ‘pork’ won the day, 
and the State Militias became the new ‘ Federal Army Reserve.’ 

In vain did Senator Borah of Idaho set out the record of these 
local forces—their preposterous inefficiency, with flagrant cases of 
patronage, misappropriation of funds and downright fraud. Of 
this attempt to federalise the parochial ‘armies’ of the States, 
Senator Borah said ‘It is wrong in theory and wrong in prin- 
ciple. It will be vicious in practice, and futile in supplying any 
real defence to the country in her hour of need.’ The Senator 
spoke for the best official and professional opinions, but the State 
machines were intent upon getting a militia pay-roll on the 
Federal statute-book. The President wavered in this momentous 
matter, first siding with Hay and then declaring his neutrality, as 
one ‘ wedded to no particular Bill.’ 

It is thought that the Plattsburg Camp idea was Dr. Wilson’s 
—a system of civilian training at present rather primitive and 
easy-going. Other timorous concessions to rising feeling were 
the spectacular bomb and machine-gun drills of the New York 
police, and the three-weeks’ cruise of likely laymen, with a view 
to furnishing a Naval Reserve. Such were the sop-and-circus 
methods adopted pending the November election. 

The summer and autumn of 1916 were no seasons in which to 
force to a head the new ‘civil war’ between the State cliques and 
the Federal Government in Washington, which has no illusions 
about the notorious National Guard of the various States. In his 
last report upon these local militias, General Mills showed a 
shortage of arms and munitions amounting to $1,352,761! There 
is no legal machinery for the collection of this deficit. The militia 
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system has been bitterly described as ‘a sprawling, joyous body, 
without heart or head, and with forty-eight tightly-closed and 
jealously-guarded pockets.’ On paper the force musters 130,000 
men. Of these 44,000 took no rifie practice last year, and only 
20 per cent. went through the gallery course. Thirty-two per 
cent. ignored the minimum training of twenty-four brief drills in 
the year. Thirty-four thousand guardsmen shirked the annual 
week in camp, and 23,000 excused themselves from the yearly 
inspection. Finally, General Mills, as Militia Supervisor in 
Washington, declared the whole body to be unfit for even man- 
ceuvre duty. No wonder, then, that when the President called 
out the National Guard for duty with the Federal Army along the 
Mexican Border, not a single unit of these volunteers responded 
from Texas, Arizona or New Mexico! 

Where the paper record shows 27 regiments of cavalry, only 
eight were found. Instead of 144 batteries of artillery, only 
70 were counted. The militia were also short of 29 companies 
of engineers, 29 ambulances and 84 machine-gun sections. Half 
a dozen Atlantic States furnished no coast artillery at all. These 
included Florida and New Jersey, the home of redoubtable lobby 
leaders of the National Guard. 

It is all a question of loot and parochial power. 


Our failure to have a good (defence) system [the American patriot 
rues] is partly a reflection upon our intelligence, but chiefly a reflection 
on our national character. We squander enough public money to train 
every lad in the United States as a good citizen and a defender of this 
land. But blockheads, local politicians, and selfish lobbyists have great 
sway in this huge country of party machines and self-seeking intrigues. 


The issue before the new President is to make one nation out 
of these forty-eight, and to set American patriotism before the 
narrower ‘State’ variety, which is natural enough in so vast a 
continent of widely differing races, colours, climes, and problems. 
Preparedness comes first—the restoration of moral prestige and 
the establishment of a striking force commensurate with the 
enormous wealth and population of the United States. Energetic 
steps are therefore being taken to break down the traditional 
apathy of a mixed and over-prosperous people. 

Thus the Naval Consulting Board are busy with industrial 
preparedness. Thirty thousand engineers, under Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin, are registering factories, mills, and mines for service in 
time of war. Slowly and reluctantly America swings round to 
Roosevelt views which dismiss Hague prattlings as ‘the diluted 
mush of a make-believe morality.’ From Canada to Argentina 
the Two Americas ring with recruits, cold steel and bomb-practice 
on the latest lines. Peace postage stamps, all pink piety and 
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doves, are sadly withdrawn, and the peace rally rated senseless 
as the anti-vaccination parade. 

Even the American Navy is now belittled by those who once 
sang its praise as ‘ the second in the world.’ Mr. Roosevelt points 
out that it has had no battle-practice for two years. ‘There is not 
enough powder, not enough torpedoes. The ships’ bottoms are 
foul; under-enlistments show a deficiency of ten to twenty 
thousand men, and the whole service suffers in fitness and moral.’ 
Whereupon the ex-President calls upon Congress to summon the 
experts and provide all things from capital ships to naval bases, 
as well as remodelling the United States Army upon Australian 
or Swiss Federal lines. But who knows better than Roosevelt the 
distracting tides and currents of Congress, which sweep away or 
reduce the best ‘program’ ever drawn up by the experts? 

These professionals give America the rough edge of their 
tongue and scarify the politicians, who care more for ‘ pork’ than 
powder and consistently set State prosperity before a national 
preparedness for defence. ‘The only international law,’ says the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, ‘ upon which a people may rely in this 
iron time is written by gun-flame on the night skies.’ That lurid 
lesson shows a vaguer reflex in disturbed America, where national 
security is the dominant key-note of the Presidential campaign. 

‘Nothing permanent is ever accomplished by force,’ declared 
President Wilson when he was playing for peace in the early days 
of the War. And he was promptly countered with ‘How was 
Britain expelled from her American Colonies? How was this 
continent won from the Indians? What of the crushing of 
Secession in the ’sixties?’ So America looks for The Man—a 
genius in emergency like Moltke ; a man of action like Grant, or 
one sharing the qualities of both like Robert E. Lee. 

Prosperity and peace must be maintained, but Preparedness is 
on all men’s lips, with curious prescience of imminent danger 
both East and West. Admiral Peary asks for an aerial coast 
patrol of ten thousand planes—‘ a continuous picket-line of flying- 
boats around our shores, all the way from Eastport (Me.) to 
Brownsville (Tex.) and from San Diego (Cal.) to Cape Flattery 
(Wash.).’ 

Well, the Republican machine tells America she has the Man 
in Mr. Charles E. Hughes; the Democratic Party point to the 
proven Man in Woodrow Wilson, who in a second term may steer 
the unwieldy ship of state into complete security. Both candi- 
dates insist on the urgency of national problems and flaunt Crom- 
wellian banners of burning zeal : ‘Our motion must be exceeding 
speedy, or it will do no good at all. . . . If we could intend our 
own ends less and our own ease too, our business would go on 
wheels for expedition.’ There is little sympathy with the National 
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Guardsmen who complained to General Funston they were not 
sent to the Mexican-Texan border in Pullman cars. There is 
call for sacrifice now—for love of country, such as reaches the 
sublimest height in stricken France. 

The best opinion in America inclines to Mr. Hughes as the 
Man for the fateful Presidential term, 1916-1920. Berlin and 
Hamburg, too, forecast the Republican candidate’s election, and 
they have important sources of information. The Republicans 
claim that the prosperity wave is largely artificial. Moreover, 
assuming Progressive allegiance to the party to be a political fact, 
the Wilson machine is a million votes to the bad at the very 
start. For at the last election Roosevelt and Taft together polled 
1,311,454 votes more than the ‘minority’ President, who now 
retires. Massachusetts, like Maine, went Democratic once and 
once only—in 1912, the year of the Republican split. 

In New York State, in Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois—that Middle Western ‘ power ’—the Taft-Roosevelt 
vote of 1912 far exceeded that cast for President Wilson. Iowa, 
Michigan, Oregon, Kansas, Vermont, and Minnesota wandered 
off the Republican reservation in 1912, but are strongly inclined 
to return a vote for Hughes in this gravely critical year. 

New York is the most important ‘ pivotal’ State, and a signi- 
ficant sign is the political apathy of Tammany Hall this year, 
leaving the independent element free to support Mr. Hughes, the 
proven enemy of all ‘bossism’ and graft. Many of the Western 
States are fair battle-grounds, of whom no man can foresee the 
decision. But the healing of the Republican cleavage has left 
that party more powerful than ever, and it faces the entire conti- 
nent with solid promise of America as a Power, and not as the 
prey of ‘expansive’ nations, whether in Europe or in Asia. 

Of course, pacificism is far from dead in the United States 
and has weird ways of propaganda. Witness the infernal machine 
which wrought such fearsome havoc recently in the San Francisco 
‘preparedness’ parade. But, broadly speaking, this loose, enor- 
mous land is at last awake and alarmed, its responsible leaders 
reminding all parties of the Japanese military maxim: ‘ After 
the victory strap on your helmet more securely.’ 

‘And we’ (says America in penitential mood)—‘ we’re bare- 
headed, if not absolutely bald!’ ‘Can we cover up in time?’ is 
the grim query already put to the President-elect by the ablest 
naval and military advisers of this nation-continent. To this 
America replies with many voices, but the clearest of them all 
calls for the suppression of the ‘ State’ patriot—a reckless con- 
spirator, even now fumbling with destructive (‘ Pork’) barrels 


down deep in the Capitol vaults. 
W. G. FirzGgRaLp 


(Ignatius Phayre). 
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THE ECONOMICS OF JAMES J. AILL 


In the railway history of the United States during the past half 
century three remarkable personalities stand out, dwarfing all 
others, Huntington, Harriman, Hill. With the passing, a few 
weeks since, of the last survivor, James J. Hill, a volume of 
transcendent interest closes. Carlyle once wrote of Caesar, Crom- 
well, Bonaparte, that these three men only were capable of an 
‘individual existence’ ; alone of all created men they needed no 
colleagues. But if we bear in mind the preparation of a vast 
desert portion of a vast continent by these three American 
Railway ‘ Kings,’ and that they have in a few years made provi- 
sion for the needs and have shaped the lives of probably twenty 
million people, while building up the wealthiest group of States 
in the world, the elemental greatness of these three American 
master-builders, which is likely to grow exceedingly on the pages 
of history—architects all three of their own fortunes—may com- 
pare not unworthily with Carlyle’s mighty triumvirate. 

The keynote to Huntington’s nature was in his boundless self- 
confidence. While yet a mortal, he put on immortality! I once 
heard him outline a general plan of the railroads he had in view 
for his inter-mountain and Pacific coast connexions. In blank 
amazement Sir Rivers Wilson, who was present, said ‘ But you 
will need to live full fifty years to complete such constructions as 
those!’ Said the exarch of the Southern Pacific, already over 
seventy, ‘ And I intend, Sir Rivers, to live fifty years.’ I was 
privileged to meet Huntington once or twice at Washington. 
His splendid head and imposing presence seemed to fill the 
Capitol, leaving no room for smaller men, while his contempt 
for the machinery and procedure of Congress was hardly tempered 
by the necessity of conciliating its committees. 

It would be difficult to discover a greater physical contrast 
for Huntington than the almost fragile organism which ‘ cabined 
and confined ’ the meteoric genius of Edward Harriman, a man 
whose ambit brooked no boundaries, and who planned not ‘ conti- 
nentally’’ but for whole hemispheres. On Mexico and ‘far 
Cathay’ Harriman had vast designs. Indeed, in view of the 
China trade and the great Pacific developments which he foresaw 
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after visiting China, the last project he had under consideration 
before his untimely death was the acquisition of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railroad. I once said to Harriman apropos a certain public 
matter which interested us both ‘But I shall never live to see 
it.’ Harriman replied ‘ Why do you say that—how old are you?’ 
‘Fifty-six,’ I said. ‘ Fifty-six,’ he rejoined; ‘why, when I was 
your age I had done nothing!’ This man who at fifty-six had 
‘done nothing’ died seven years later in control of nearly fifty 
thousand miles of railroad. The day after President Roosevelt, 
who is not infrequently the victim of his internal fires, had stigma- 
tised Harriman as an ‘ undesirable citizen,’ I met Harriman on 
Fifth Avenue and said ‘ How is the ‘‘ undesirable citizen ’’ feeling 
this morning?’ ‘Fine,’ he said; ‘fine, and though I may be 
undesirable at the White House, have I not shaved down my rail- 
road grades? The West will always remember me for those 
grades.” As indeed the West will! The ‘shaving’ of those 
grades and the reduction of freights resulting may well have paid 
off every dollar of mortgage debt for a quarter of a million farmers. 
It has made just the difference between a penny per ton per mile 
and a halfpenny ! 

But tempting though the field of reminiscence, I leave those 
mighty protagonists for South-Western Empire, Huntington and 
Harriman, to pass on to the subject of this brief memoir. 

Not so many years since I was dining at a great house in 
Berkeley Square, and became at once immersed in the conversa- 
tion of my neighbour, who had seen, even as I had, the great 
Northern herd df buffaloes, nearly forty years ago, and to whom 
the whole North-West Pacific littoral was evidently not less 
familiar than his kitchen garden. But this stranger with the 
massive, grizzled head walked also as easily within the ways 
of great finance as might Mr. Morgan himself; his statistical 
abstractions would have satisfied Giffen, while his knowledge 
of agricultural technique and soil-chemistry would have delighted 
Sir John Lawes. Truly an amazing stranger to bump up against 
at a smart London dinner! At the first pause I whispered to my 
other neighbour ‘Who on earth is this?’ ‘Oh! Jim Hill!’ 
Such was my introduction to the ‘boss’ of the North-West 
systems. Long before dinner was over I had discovered a very 
great economist indeed, spoiled in a ‘ Railway King.’ My mind 
reeled beneath the weight of a score of wonderful and novel deduc- 
tions. I had learned that he was putting three-thousand-ton 
trains behind a single locomotive and that on a perfect, modern 
roadbed an ounce of coal would propel a ton of freight a mile and 
some fraction of a furlong. Now there happened to be near us 
after dinner a noble lord from the Border, one who gaudet equis 
sanibusque, but for all that a wide traveller with wide-open eyes, 
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and the introduction of such an one to Mr. Hill promised results 
of much psychic humour. I pulled the old gentleman’s leg dex- 
terously ; may his posterity forgive me, but I said ‘ My friend 
Lord X is an authority on English railways, even as you are on 
American ; he too is a large colliery proprietor, and a comparison 
of notes with yourself would interest us all.’ Great was the 
reward of my enterprise ; fresh volumes of statistics were at once 
under examination; the comparative resiliency of metal or of 
timber ‘ sleepers ’ ; State ownership of railways or company owner- 
ship, all passed in brilliant review, my noble countryman holding 
up his end as one to the manner born, prompt, versatile, quite 
undetected. I walked Mr. Hill home afterwards to Brown’s 
Hotel, where he was staying; on the way he said with much 
emphasis ‘ Sir, it is very encouraging to observe the ability and 
thoroughness with which your aristocracy approaches these com- 
mercial problems.’ 

Some years later I found myself Mr. Hill’s guest on that 
wonderful St. John River, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 
Salmon fishing was his one recreation. What a river! It is, of 
course, the water power, its volume and its fall, and not any 
virtue in the fish which makes these St. John salmon such 
fighters. A delightful trait in Mr. Hill’s character was his 
domesticity. His son Mr. Louis Hill was of our party, and held 
the ‘record’ for the river—twenty-six fish in a single day. His 
father came in early one evening with twenty-five. He had 
stopped at twenty-five, so his*fisherman told me, for fear of 
upsetting ‘Mr. Louis’ record.’ A Sunday intervened and, as 
much to my grief no fishing was permitted, we talked every sort 
of problem, of course for the most part those great structural 
economics in which our host revelled, and which I will set out in 
due course in this paper. But I had remarked to the railway 
builder that the great danger ahead of the United States was 
perhaps in the uncounted millions at the disposal here and there 
of a single citizen. Given a malevolent possessor, what a danger 
to the State! He disagreed at once. He said ‘ Unlike you in 
England, we here divide our property at our death equally. I 
have a considerable fortune,’ the annual income from which he 
set out just as simply and indifferently as though he were a 
finance minister computing the kingdom’s revenue. ‘But,’ he 
said, ‘I have ten children; by the time his portion reaches each 
it will not be excessive.” He followed this up with a short homily 
on American wealth, which he considered, in a community where 
all worked and none idled, carried with it probably more responsi- 
bility than enjoyment. To point the moral he concluded with 
this tale: A conversation between two of his engine-drivers at 
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St. Paul was overheard; one of the men drove the engine of a 
fast train, winter and summer, from St. Paul into the West, the 
train leaving the Central Station at four in the morning. A 
friend of theirs, the lift-man at the Ryan House, had recently 
succeeded by the death of an unknown relative to a fortune of a 
million dollars, and the subject-matter which the two discussed 
was how their friend should spend his million. George, who 
piloted a freight train and had little imagination, said ‘ Were it 
me, I should buy a nice little apple ranch at Spokane and a light 
buggy, @ couple of cows, and hire a “‘ Chink ’’ to do my cooking. 
But what would you do with a million, Henry?’ This to the 
driver of the Western flyer. Said Henry, very thoughtfully, 
‘What would I do? Well! I would hire the very same boy 
still to call me at the very same hour—three o’clock—and when 
the boy came I would throw my boots at him and say ‘‘ Oh! you 
can go to Hell, I don’t have to get up.’’’ That, said Hill, is 
about the value of a million dollars to one who has no real plan 
of life which can fit in to a million-dollar frame. 

Every point which bore on freight rates whether on land or 
water seemed to him vital. In a speech at Kansas City in 1907 
he asked how could the Republic survive if the Federal and State 
legislatures tied such knots in railway finance that it became 
impossible to provide new funds for new constructions? ‘ With 
trackage increasing at an average rate of less than 3 per cent. 
per year, when business was pressing fiercely on the roads, and 
traffic growing at the rate of over 12 per cent. per year for the 
past decade, the wonder is that the business of the country is 
not paralysed.” He pointed out that the average freight rate for 
the United States had been reduced, by more powerful engines 
operating on more perfect grades, to less than three fourths of a 
halfpenny per ton per mile, the rate in Germany being three 
farthings, in the United Kingdom nearly five farthings. He 
summed up the services of the railroads to the nation in these 
words : ‘ They have cost from one fifth to one half as much per 
tnile as the systems of other countries ; the freight and passenger 
rates are one third to one half as much; we carry nearly double 
the business per mile and pay twice the rate of wages.’ 

Sir Rivers Wilson, who had a profound admiration for Hill, 
once told me this very characteristic story : 

We chanced to go west on the same train, and I sat with him in his 
private car for two hours soaking in his statistics until I was mentally 
prostrate. I left him for my own car, giving the excuse that I had letters 
to write, but really in order to sleep off the debauch. An hour later I was 
awakened by a knock at my door. It was Hill’s Secretary with four long 
foolscap sheets closely packed with figures and commencing ‘ Dear Sir 
Rivers, pursuant to our recent discussion ’ ! 
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But I pass on to one, and that, it seems to me, the most 
important phase of his economics, a phase which was at the base 
of his whole structure of thought. Born into the vast West at 
a time when it was largely desert, he had watched during a long 
life the relation between the settler and the land. The ‘ only 
social uplift,’ he would say, ‘is the uplift of the Prairie.’ In 
creating, as he had seen the prairie create, a vast and as yet 
amorphous human society, he really found in this the clue to the 
future problems of communities such as the United States and 
above all the British Empire, communities which enjoy endless 
fertile unfilled spaces. Himself born in Canada of Canadian 
parents, Hill had migrated south in time to see the very cradle 
stages of civilisation and settlement in regions now great and 
prosperous States—in the Dakotas and Wisconsin, in Minnesota, 
in Montana, Washington, and Oregon. The great problem ahead 
of America is her food supply. How are a hundred millions of 
people who must be inevitably two hundred millions before men 
now approaching middle age are really old—how are they to be 
fed? The American rate of wages is the highest in the world; 
their wheat consumption, now seven bushels per capita, will 
require in 1950 fourteen hundred million bushels of wheat. From 
what part of the earth’s surface is America to secure about 
eight hundred million bushels of wheat more than she produces 
to-day? The problem of her future meat supply he considered 
more inscrutable still. For the decade 1897-1907 the average 
United States wheat product per acre was fourteen bushels only. 
In Great Britain it was thirty-two bushels. The famine he 
descried could best be relieved, he thought, through more skilful 
and intensive farming, by seed selection and science, in this way 
to increase the yield per acre by several bushels. His conviction 
was that the mere market situation—the increase of white-bread- 
eaters ; the enormous shortage at hand, in conjunction with the 
reduction in freight rates and the improvement of railway grades, 
all pointed to permanent ‘dollar wheat’—wheat at thirty-two 
shillings a quarter on the farms of the North-West. In speeches 
he made in 1908 at Madison in the State of Wisconsin and at 
Crookstown in Minnesota he appealed to the farmers by better 
methods to save the Republic from what threatened a dangerous 
social upheaval. When he was a boy, he reminded his hearers, 
70 per cent. of Americans lived on the farm, and 30 per cent. 
in the city; now these proportions had been about reversed. 
How then were the fast multiplying city folk to be supplied? If 
the railroads were not worried to death by legislative restrictions 
they would at least do their best, but the great factor of safety 
was still the farmer. Hill quoted from the reports of the United 
States Agricultural Department which had to guide them the 
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results on hundreds of State, or Federal, experimental farms. 
The cost of cultivating, harvesting, and threshing an acre of 
wheat land is thirty-two shillings ; a fixed charge this of thirteen 
bushels at the then price, half-a-crown a bushel. 


Ten bushels per acre, which has been @ not uncommon yield in the 
Red River Valley in recent years, gives $6.38, or a positive loss of $1.51 
per acre;.but suppose you raise 24 bushels to the acre? Twenty-four 
bushels at 75 cents will give you $18—the profit is $10 per acre... . In 
other words, there is as much profit from one acre raising 24 bushels as 
from ten acres yielding 12 bushels. A good farm of 80 acres well tilled 
is better than 320 acres half cropped.? 


Hill pointed out to his auditors who but a few years since had 
taken up a free homestead (160 acres) on the unbroken prairie, 
which cost them nothing but a two-dollar registration fee, 
that this land was even now changing hands at from 151. to 20I. 
per acre. What, he asked, was the capital value of an acre which 
produced twenty-four bushels of ‘ dollar wheat’ at a cost of eight 
dollars? If the profit was, one year with another, sixteen dollars 
he capitalised the land at ten years’ purchase on the profit and 
thus as saleable for 160 dollars an acre (321.). This view, advanced 
in a score of speeches by one who had seen two generations of 
men pass by in splendid procession to prosperity, goes very far to 
establish the Hill maxim that the only social uplift is from the 
prairie. 

The world’s new economics, Hill once said, will have relation 
not so much to the high cost of living as to ‘the cost of high 
living.’ No community is going to be turned away without fight- 
ing and dying from a standard of living which has crystallised 
into habit. The mighty beast Demos we must feed not worse but 
always better, and how is it to be done? We must search the 
prairie for the answer to that question. This brought him to 
consider the whole theory of value. What is the unit of value? 
An acre of prairie land. But what sort of prairie land? Good 
land. But what do you mean by ‘ good’? What is your valuator? 
The bushel basket, he would say. Eight-bushel land has no 
economic value ; twelve-bushel land has value, but twenty-four- 
bushel land—‘ now, sir, you’re talking’! The communities with 
the twenty-four-bushel lands in vast area, the United States, 
Canada, Russia, far Australia, these are they who, like the saints, 
‘ shall inherit the earth.’ But what more is needed to declare and 
to compare value? Propinquity to market! Thus he worked it 
out that his twenty-four-bushel land to be worth 321. an acre must 
be within a freight distance of 36 cents a bushel from its consum- 
ing market, say Liverpool. To put a ton of wheat from twenty- 
four-bushe! land into Liverpool at a freight rate of fifty shillings, 


? Crookstown, Sept. 17, 1908. 
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it was that which established a value of 32I/., which value again 
would be increased by every mechanical improvement in engines, 
or in fuel combustion, in better railway grades, or cheap water 
links. If he could be induced to believe, and he could not be, 
that wheat in Liverpool would ever again settle down for a long 
period at a lower price than five shillings a bushel (40s. per 
quarter), Hill was still quite clear that ‘ twenty-four-bushel land’ 
would for meat raising and the general purposes of mixed farming 
maintain its value. Land is stationary, population and its pres- 
sure on space is increasing prodigiously ; because of the cost of 
high living, high food prices have come to stay. Such was Hill’s 
extremely simple theory of values. It will be interesting to see 
whether his confident forecast is established by the history of the 
next half-century. The new Canadian prairie, probably more 
fertile than Dakota and certainly the recipient of more solar heat, 
will best test the Hill theory of land values. 

The last time I met Hill was at Washington in 1914, when 
I had breakfast with him at the Shoreham. A short digression 
is necessary. In the Presidential campaign of 1896 in the month 
of August, Hill had met Mark Hanna, the manager of the 
McKinley campaign, and at a time when it seemed probable that 
Bryan and ‘ Free Silver’ would sweep the country. Hanna him- 
self was much discouraged. Several years after 1896 Hanna had 
told me this interesting story. He said to Hill ‘ You have to 
reckon with the probable election of Bryan. This is the most 
expensive campaign ever fought, and by far the most important 
since the War, and yet our campaign fund is the smallest in 
years.’ Hill at once gave him his personal guarantee for five 
millions, and he said ‘ Should you need more look in on me at 
St. Paul.’ I had more than once talked this episode over with 
Hill. He of all men was painfully alive to the importance of the 
silver problem. He had great steamships to the Orient running 
from Portland and Seattle in connexion with his Pacific Coast 
railways and he knew that because of ‘ cheap silver’ these ships 
could get no freights. With exchange down some 60 per cent., 
exports to Asia had about dried up. ‘ Why then,’ I said, ‘did 
you more than any other man assist to kill “‘silver’’?’ His 
reply was that the Silver movement of 1896 was in the hands of 
men almost wholly ignorant of the question as a problem of 
exchange with Asia; that it was with Bryan merely the old Ben 
Butler ‘ greenback’ craze revived. Hill’s belief was that if Bryan 
reached the White House with his ‘ crowd’ in attendance great 
disasters would result from their handling of an issue so extremely 
delicate and complicated as the nation’s currency. It is proper 
to add that from the host of the ‘Silver cranks’ Hill was 
always careful to except Senators Jones of Nevada and Teller. 
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Such being Hill’s silver record, he rose very freely to the story 
I told him near twenty years later at breakfast at the Shoreham. 
I must explain that some of us were at that time in the United 
States on Lord Weardale’s mission to celebrate the Ghent Peace 
centenary. The Pilgrims Association had given our Commission 
a vast banquet in New York, Mr. Joseph Choate in the chair. 
Bryan, Secretary of State, had come up from Washington to 
make a welcoming speech. Holding radical views on temperance, 
he, it was said, regaled his guests at Washington with ‘ unfer- 
mented grape juice,’ whatever that may be! There was much 
good-natured chaff in the Press about this. Now Mr. Choate con- 
fided to me before dinner that his own speech would convey, under 
cover of an epitaph he had discovered, a friendly warning to Bryan 
as to the perils of these criticised concoctions : 

Here lie the bones of Eliza Crowder, 

Who died while taking a seidlitz powder. 


Now Eliza has gone to her heavenly rest 
For she couldn’t wait till it effervesced. 


Mr. Choate, however, much to my sorrow, either relented or 
forgot his lines and the Crowder gem appears now in print for the 
first time. Hill laughed heartily over the lines and said the 
epitaph should be engraved on Bryan’s tombstone, for he said 
‘It sets out exactly the grounds of my opposition to him in ’96. 
*‘ Silver ’’—the great problem of our exchanges with Asia is a vast 
philosophic issue, but Bryan ‘‘ would not wait till it effervesced.”’ 
Look at two more great and noble causes which he champions and 
yet drags down—Peace and Temperance. Yesterday he told 
your Commission there would be no war while he was at the 
State Department—an invitation to other nations to take liberties 
here. The same with Temperance through his strange and nasty 
beverages ; Bryan is indeed the Eliza Crowder of our politics! ’ 
The melancholy epitaph of Eliza recalls another epitaph I 
encountered in Washington and which should by no means be 
lost to the chronology of our-time. In the early summer of 1900 
I was staying in Washington with Edward Wolcott, the Senator 
from Colorado. That Senator, a Republican in politics, and repre- 
senting the leading silver State, had refused in 1896 to join the 
secessionists from his party, albeit his decision seemed certain to 
retire him from public life. By 1900 the sacred fires of the silver 
enthusiasts having damped down, there were two distinguished 
English ladies from Ottawa at Washington, and Wolcott took us 
all to the White House to see President McKinley. The call of 
his fate was near, and it was the last time, had I known it, I was 
destined to see McKinley. We found the President in the 
highest spirits, but indeed it was not easy to be serious with 
visitors who were accompanied by the Colorado Senator, and 
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McKinley contrived to sum up for us the situation of the currency 
conflict as he saw it, and in a very delightful way. There was at 
the time before the Senate some little ridiculous measure emanat- 
ing from Democratic quarters and ‘ squinting’ in the direction of 
silver. The Republicans, under the leadership of Aldrich Allison 
and Lodge, were to vote its rejection. But McKinley, who with all 
other good men entertained for Wolcott the affection due to one 
who had endeavoured to hold the State of Colorado in 1896 with 
hardly a corporal’s guard of supporters—McKinley wished Wolcott 
to vote for this trumpery measure because to do so would secure 
for him aresponse, however faint, in hisown State. The President 
said ‘Senator, you and I and your friend Mr. Frewen have all 
in our time been attracted by the glitter of this brilliant comet. 
But it will not return—you may be sure—to plague the politics of 
our time, therefore don’t fail to vote for the little silver solatium 
which will be conveyed to your home State in this Senate Resolu- 
tion. Your.relations with your good State over silver recall to 
me the epitaph which my predecessor Lincoln discovered on & 
tombstone in Maine : 
Here lies the body of my dear wife, 
Tears cannot bring her back to life, 
Therefore I weep. 

Wolcott laughed, and said ‘ All right, Mr. President, but I wish 
I dared to quote your lines to explain my vote in the Senate 
to-morrow ! ’ 

And the President was right ; of the three of us he and also the 
Colorado Senator had indeed bidden a fond farewell to the politics 
of ‘ this brilliant comet.’ Crowds and shouting had encompassed 
its demise. And yet no question is ever settled, as Mr. Blaine 
once said, ‘until it is settled right.’ 

Hill’s matured view on silver was shortly and admirably set 
out nine years later, in a cabled interview to The Times after the 
great collapse in the price of the white metal in 1909: 

The silver problem is full of difficulty, and I wish it were possible to 
ignore it. Our consuls in Asia warn us, however, that at the present rate 
of silver exchange Asia has ceased to import American wheat, lumber or 
flour, and that the Shanghai merchant who eighteen months since bought 
a sovereign, or five gold dollars with 5 taels, must now pay nearly 8 taels. 
The result is disaster. He no longer buys. 


The next year Hill writes as follows to his friend Lord Grey, 

then Governor-General of Canada : 
St. Paul, Jan. 17th, 1910. 

My Dear Lorp Grey,—Your letter expresses forcibly and accurately 
the practical effect of the fall in exchange with the Orient, and not only 
upon Oriental trade with the rest of the world, but upon domestic industrial 
conditions in those other countries as well. I have expressed very briefly 
my opinion of the importance of this matter in an article on Oriental 
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Trade, published in the January number of The World's Work, @ copy 
of which I take pleasure in sending you herewith. In addition to my own 
views, I have quoted from a letter from Mr. F., who has covered the 
subject exhaustively in a number of articles published within the last 
few years. Whatever one may think of Mr. F.’s general theory of mone- 
tary standards, his discussion of the fall in exchange and its economic 
consequence is quite valuable, being matter of fact and not theory at all. 

It seems to me that such facts as those you cite—facts which are now 
becoming familiar in the experience of every country and are affecting 
profoundly and permanently industrial conditions throughout the world, 
do call, as you say, for ‘a good deal of scientific thinking.’ Nor will 
it be easy to discover and agree upon the remedy. The adjustment to each 
other of two civilisations differing not only in monetary standards and in 
tariffs, but in wages, hours of labour, standards of living, in industrial 
methods, and in almost every physical and mental peculiarity which separate 
one race from another, must be at best a slow and difficult process. Nor 
will it be accomplished except at considerable cost to us. 

It appears certain that as long as the workers of the Orient are content 
to accept silver at par for their low wage, while their merchants and 
mx nufacturers can sell their products in our markets for gold, and turn 
that gold into silver at a depreciating rate of exchange, not only must 
our exports to the Orient decline, but, as I have said in the article referred 
to, it will presently become a question whether our markets in the outer 
world can be saved from a competition -stimulated by exchange conditions 
which we are powerless to control. 

Thus undoubtedly your subject needs as much attention as is being 
bestowed upon the general rise of prices with which it is connected. It is 
not understood nor even mentioned in the discussions of our time. But 
it will presently force itself unpleasantly upon the notice of this and other 
countries not only in our changing trade balances with the Orient, but in 
the appearance in our home markets of a competition with which we are 
unprepared to deal. The adoption of prohibitive tariffs against the Orient, 
which again may involve retaliation and the destruction of that trade— 
the reduction of standards of living and of wages in other countries until 
the difference between these and those of the Orient shall cover only the 
difference in comparative efficiency of labour, and some form of agreement 
upon monetary standards and ratios that will equalise exchange once 
more—these are some of the remedial measures which suggest themselves. 
The matter is becoming sufficiently urgent to call for earnest consideration. 

Faithfully yours, 
Jas. J. Hr. 


In 1907, before the great fall in exchange, Hill had declared 
that he hoped presently to put a barrel of flour into the cottage of 
every Chinaman, the export of American flour, aswell as of 
wheat and lumber, with exchange at five taels for five dollars, 
being at the time both large and expanding. T'wo years later, 
with exchange at eight taels for five dollars, the export of Ameri- 
can wheat to China was dead. Hill learned his economics not in 
hooks merely, but in the returns of his trains and ships. 

Of the passing of Hill his friend Mr. Clarence Barron wrote : 

To-day should be invested for all the Northwest with a freshly added 


flavour of sorrowful but grateful remembrance of the dead. A veteran 
soldier, a field marshal, is gone. His campaigns were not thces of war, 
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but of peace, not of destruction, but construction; yet James J. Hill was 
a fighter always—against the wilderness, against waste, against scepticism. 
And he was a strategist in terms of many millions of dollars, of empire 
areas, and also in the closest refinements of a railroad cost sheet. 


The breadth of the man—a native giant in mind as well as in muscle— 
was demonstrated in this dual capacity of appreciation and action, the 
extensive and the intensive, with the second so quickly following the first. 
Other minds might have dreamed the conquest of the wilderness; but few 
would so effectually have kept filling in the outlines. And it is to this 
second trait that the Northwest owes him a doubled debt. He hastened 
its intensification, just as he had pioneered its opening. 


With a big mind went also a lion heart, that never could contemplate 
either surrender or compromise. Hence, since ‘two stars keep not their 
motion in one sphere,’ the inevitableness of the clash with Harriman over 
the fate of the Burlington. The only adversary that Hill could not down 
was the shackling influence of restrictive legislation. The narrowness of 
that put a quietus upon at least two of his largest conceptions—the full 
scope of north-western railroad development through the Northern Securi- 
ties Co., and the ambition to link up north-western railroads with the 
Orient through the medium of magnificent marine carriers. 


A passage in Frederic List’s preface to his great work, which 
was destined, though after his death, to revolutionise the economic 
thought of Germany, turns a searchlight too on Hill’s economics 
and where and how Hill attained to wisdom, not in any arm- 
chair, but in the great school of life and of things. List writes : 


I travelled through Austria, North Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, 
France, and England, everywhere seeking instruction from observation of 
the actual condition of those countries, as well as from written works. 
When afterwards I visited the United States I cast aside all books; they 
would only have tended to mislead me. The best work on political economy 
which one can read in that modern land is actual life. There one may 
see wildernesses grow into rich and mighty States, and progress which 
requires centuries in Europe goes on there before one’s eyes—viz., that 
from the condition of the mere hunter to the rearing of cattle; from that 
to agriculture; from the latter to manufactures and commerce. There one 
may see how rents increase by degrees from nothing to important revenues. 
There the simple peasant knows practically far better than the most 
acute savants of the Old World how agriculture and rents can be improved ; 
he endeavours to attract manufacturers and artificers to his vicinity. 
Nowhere so well as there can one learn the importance of means of trans- 
port, and their effect on the mental and material life of the people. That 
book of actual life I have earnestly and diligently studied, and compared 
with the results of my previous studies, experience, and reflections. And 
the result has been the propounding of a system which, however defective 
it may as yet appear, is not founded on bottomless cosmopolitanism, but 
on the nature of things, on the lessons of history, and on the requirements 
of the nations. It offers the means of placing theory in accord with 
practice, and makes political economy comprehensible by every educated 
mind, by which before, owing to its scholastic bombast, its contradictions, 
and its utterly false terminology, the sound sense of mankind had been 
bewildered. 
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I would indicate as the distinguishing characteristic of my system, 
Natronatity. On the nature of nationality as the intermediate interest 
between those of individualism and of entire humanity my whole structure 
is based. 


And read once more and to-day List’s wonderful ode to the 
ocean, which in the boding vision of its concluding line seems 
destined to be no ode, but a threnody of sadness, a very 
‘ Pentecost of Calamity’ for every German everywhere. 


The Sea is the High Street of the Earth. The Sea is the parade-ground 
of the Nations. The Sea is the arena for the display of the strength and 
enterprise of all the Nations of the Earth, and is the cradle of their 
freedom. The Sea is, so to say, the rich village common on which all the 
economic peoples of the world may turn their herds to grass. The man 
who has no share in the Sea is thereby excluded from a share in the good 
things and honours of the world. He is the step-child of our dear Lord 
God. 


Whether indeed Hill had ever read List I do not know. But 
their minds enjoyed much the same polarity. Hill’s mind was 
the more pragmatist, but List’s the more analytical. Hill would 
have used, had Congress permitted him, vast but corporate wealth 
indefinitely to enrich and organise the trans-Mississippi area. 
List, on the other hand, did, through State agency—through a 
Zollverein, State railways, a State bank, and credit institutions 
which had the State behind them, project a system of political 
finance which, a little later accepted by Bismarck, has enabled a 
country of poor resources to create, and in a very few years, 
wealth after a fashion and with a velocity the world has never 
before known. And yet during the last thirty years Germany 
has merely experimented with the financial alchemies of Frederic 
List, and the experiments—the boundless success of these experi- 
ments—appear to have utterly deprived Germans of not their 
judgment merely, but of their reason. ‘When Germans think,’ 
said Madame de Staél, ‘they go mad.’ And, lest Madame de 
Staél should be accused of an exaggeration, let me put on record 
a statement made in July last by Professor von Stengel, who is 
vouched for by Doctor E. J. Dillon as ‘Germany’s most eminent 
authority in international law, and a close friend of the Kaiser.’ 
The Professor, in what can best be described as sheer psychopathic 
elation, breaks out as follows : 

The German Peace will be in a World-State where the Teuton race will 
maintain order by force. Then the one condition of prosperous existence 
especially for the neutrals is submission to our supreme direction. Under 
eur over-lordship all International Law will have become superfluous, for 
wo ourselves and instinctively give to each one his right. 


Bagehot once declared of the House of Commons ‘ the House 
is: wiser than its members,’ and it has remained for us in this 
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twentieth century to discover a Germany which is far worse than 
Germans. But had Germany won, and had she out of this War 
gained Africa or South America or China, vast areas at prairie 
values and large enough for the application of List’s prodigious 
objectives, and had she backed List’s theories of finance, as was 
her avowed intention, by native labour worked under the lash 
of her soldiery, it is likely that the next generation would have 
witnessed such an enthronement of wealth and such a victory of 
sheer materialism as would have made our planet infamous. For 
Germans, and not wholesome Americans, would then have found 
themselves in the position of Hill’s two engine-drivers ; the only 
outlet for their worthless wealth some ‘Sadisme Allemande’ 
they might exultantly discover. 

There remains for our Empire and for the men who have 
conducted themselves. with chivalry and restraint in all the 
phases of this War to build afterwards soberly and securely on the 
Hill foundations, recognising with Hill that the ‘only social 
uplift’ is in the wholesome, vigorous, and moral atmosphere of 
the prairie.” ‘ Population,’ Hill once said to Lord Grey, ‘ Popu- 
lation without the Prairie, it is a mob; the Prairie without Popu- 
lation, it is a desert.’ But the financing of so considerable a_ 
portion of our globe can only be efficiently undertaken through the 
agency of the State. The financing of such a prairie civilisation 
as this, List teaches—a teaching which has quadrupled in a very 
few years the wealth and power of Germany—can only be through 
such State credit institutions as are not merely novel, but are 
utterly opposed to our economics. We find no clue in these 
economics to the problem, namely, how shall we finance the 
settler on our five hundred million waste and virgin acres? That 
is the real problem of the prairie, and it can only be solved through 
State agencies—a State bank, State railways, State-aided co- 
operative societies such as the Germany of yesterday organised, 
inspired thereto by the teaching of Frederic List. 

Already our dawn is breaking. On the 22nd of August there 
was a small gathering in the City of London to celebrate the 
fourth anniversary of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia and 
to present Mr. Andrew Fisher, now High Commissioner in 
London, but four years ago Prime Minister of Australia, with a 


? The wonderful fertility of the new Canadian North-West had not really 
broken on Hill’s vision. Had he lived, he might have radically changed his 
view as to the future sources of the food supply of the United States. The 
official circular issued weekly from the office of the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner reports (October 13) the wheat yield in Alberta this year: In Southern 
Alberta from 30 to 45 bushels per acre, and 20 to 30 for Central and Northern 
Alberta. The report proceeds to state that Mr. C. S. Noble, of Claresholm, 
Alberta, has a 1000-acre field of wheat which has produced this harvest an 
average of 52 bushels per acre graded No. 1 Manitoba hard. 
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gold key. Mr. Fisher had this to say and to a strangely perplexed 
audience, be sure, about the ‘First State Bank of the British 
Empire.’ Mr. Fisher said of the institution he had created ‘It 
was not at first received with loud applause ; it was not launched 
with national enthusiasm. I had to lend Mr. Denison Miller 
(the Governor) two sums of 50001. to get it started.’ But the 
Commonwealth Bank, with this humble and unobtrusive genesis, 
has in four years of its existence accumulated thirty-two millions 
sterling of assets ; the profits—the profits on ten thousand pounds 
of borrowed money—accumulate and form ‘a trust fund for the 
whole of the people, and the profits of the bank go in liquidation 
of the indebtedness of the country.’ 

The ghost of Frederic List, jailed by his king for his unortho- 
dox economics, was, we may be sure, present at that historic little 
gathering in New Broad Street on the 22nd of August 1916. 


MoRETON FREWEN. 





MITTELEUROPA AND 
THE MEANING OF THE PARIS PACT 


EVEN honest men, as Cromwell was fond of reminding corre- 
spondents, may occasionally be mistaken. After the experience 
of the last two years, no one, honest or dishonest, is likely to 
deny the possibility. If the War has done nothing else, it has at 
least re-enforced the lesson of human fallibility. Consequently 
even the most dogmatic are in chastened mood. In this plasticity 
of men’s minds there lies a unique opportunity, and it is the 
courageous of heart and the bold in action who will, in the 
immediate future, inherit the earth. Not least assuredly that 
portion of it which lies within the domain of Applied Economics. 

The lessons which the War has taught both to theoretical and 
practical Economists have been almost infinite alike in number 
and variety. Among them not the least significant is an appre- 
hension of the fact that commerce so far from being the ‘ fair 
white-winged peacemaker,’ as conceived by the prophets and 
poets of the Manchester School, may be and has been employed 
as one of the most potent and most deadly of lethal weapons. It 
is possible, of course, that under the stress and emotion of a great 
war people may be apt to exaggerate the significance of facts 
which to most of them are new; but it is more probable that 
the revelation is very far from being complete; that as yet we 
have ascertained only a small part of the truth as regards the 
economic penetration of Germany in friendly countries during 
the years preceding the outbreak of war. Be this as it may, the 
facts already revealed are sufficiently disquieting to compel every 
thinking man to reconsider his position as to the true relation 
between Economics and Politics. 

For the last hundred years we have been taught by the school 
which found in Richard Cobden its most influential prophet to 
believe that the dominating force and motive of the modern 
world is commercial ; that men are actuated mainly if not exclu- 
sively by considerations of economic gain and loss ; that patriotism 
is an outworn shibboleth and that the mass of mankind are no 
longer moved by national or indeed any other sentimental 
considerations. 

This attitude was in itself evidence of intellectual insularity. 
For while the Cobdenite taught that if we successfully pursued 
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wealth all else would be added unto us, the dominant economic 
school in Germany learnt from Friedrich List that the reverse 
order was the true one and that the attainment of national power 
would be followed by abounding national prosperity. The titles 
of the two representative text-books are in this connexion signi- 
ficant. While Adam Smith analysed the causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, List taught the lesson of National Economy. The 
disciples of the latter have, therefore, always conceived of 
Economics as a branch of the Science of Politics, and have sub- 
ordinated commercial enterprise to the preparation for war. 

It is the too tardy apprehension of this fact which has com- 
pelled Economists and men of affairs to reconsider their position, 
and has warned them that they must be prepared to jettison 
cherished opinions, if those opinions conflict with the hard facts 
of our unsentimental world. 

The reconstruction of opinion and of policy must start with 
the acceptance of two or three sufficiently obvious propositions. 
Few men will now be found to deny : 

i. That, as Adam Smith himself taught, economic advantage must be 
subordinated to national security, should the two interests be found to 
conflict ; 

ii. That in order to secure and maintain national independence—both 
economic and political—it is essential to control the great pivotal indus- 
tries and to command the supply of the raw materials upon which those 
industries depend; and 

iii. That great efforts, and if need be some sacrifices, must be made 
to render the country to a much larger extent self-sufficing as regards the 
actual necessaries of existence. 

That each country can, even in this respect, be really self- 
sufficing is almost unattainable, although Germany has gone a 
long way towards achieving this end by the application of science 
and organisation to agricultural industry. It is generally agreed 
that Great Britain could go much further than she has in this 
direction ; but it is useless to ignore the truth that absolute self- 
sufficiency could be attained only at an enormous cost. The last 
portion of wheat, for example, required for national subsistence 
could be grown, if at all, only at a prohibitive price, and according 
to the well-known economic law of ‘final utility’ the cost of 
producing the final instalment of the required supply determines 
the price of the whole. 

Complete independence being, for practical purposes, out of 
the question, the Allies of to-day have considered what can be 
done to minimise the dangers of dependence. The result of their 
deliberations has taken shape in the Paris Pact. 

The recommendations of the Economic Conference of the 
Allies! which met in Paris in June fall naturally into three divi- 
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sions; (1) measures for the War period ; (2) temporary measures 
to be adopted during the period of reconstruction, commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, and maritime, a period which in all the 
Allied countries is certain to ensue upon the conclusion of peace ; 
and (3) ‘ permanent measures of mutual assistance and collabora- 
tion among the Allies.’ 

The first category can hardly give rise to controversy, and if 
it could I should not think it proper to embark upon it. The 
Allied delegates prefaced their specific recommendations by one 
or two general and justificatory propositions. They affirmed 
that the Empires of Central Europe, having forced a military 
contest upon the world, are ‘to-day preparing, in concert with 
their allies, for a contest on the economic plane, which will not 
only survive the re-establishment of peace but will at that 
moment attain its full scope and intensity.’ They pointed to the 
fact that the enemy countries are concluding agreements with the 
obvious purpose of establishing their ‘domination over the pro- 
duction and markets of the whole world and of imposing on other 
countries an intolerable’ yoke, and they declared that ‘in face of 
so grave a peril’ it has become the duty of the Allies ‘on grounds 
of necessary and legitimate defence’ to adopt. forthwith the 
requisite measures ‘to secure for themselves and for the whole of 
the markets of neutral countries full economic independence and 
respect for sound commercial practice’ and ‘to facilitate the 
organisation on a permanent basis of their Economic alliance.’ 

The measures for the War period represent, for the most part, 
merely a unification and strengthening of the existing regulations 
in regard to trading with the enemy ; the position of the business 
undertakings and assets belonging to enemy subjects in the terri- 
tories of the Allies ; absolute or conditional contraband, and exports 
to neutral countries. There is and can be no question that uni- 
formity in such matters is desirable and that all possible loopholes 
should be stopped up. 

Much more significant are the measures to be taken during 
the period of reconstruction immediately after the War. Among 
these the foremost place is given, and none will question the 
priority of claim, to the economic restoration of those countries 
which have suffered and are suffering from ‘ acts of destruction, 
spoliation, and unjust requisition.’ Means are to be devised to 
restore to them ‘their raw materials, industrial and agricultural 
plant, stock and mercantile fleet,’ or where restoration is impos- 
sible ‘ to assist them to re-equip themselves in these respects.’ 

The benefit of the most-favoured-nation treatment is to be 
denied, for a period to be mutually agreed upon, to the Enemy 
Powers. It is recognised, however, that this denial may react 
detrimentally upon some of the Allies themselves, and in order 
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to minimise the resulting disadvantages the Allies undertake to 
“assure to each other so far as possible compensatory outlets for 
trade,’ and to give to the Allied countries a mutually preferential 
claim upon their ‘ natural resources.’ Measures are to be devised 
for preventing enemy subjects from exercising in the territories 
of the Allies ‘certain industries or professions which concern 
national defence or economic independence’ ; and, most important 
of all, the Allies, ‘in order to defend their commerce, their 
industry, and their navigation against economic aggression, 
resulting from dumping or any other mode of unfair competition,’ 
have decided ‘to fix by agreement a period of time during which 
the commerce of the enemy Powers shall be subjected either to 
prohibition or to a special regime of an effective character.’ 

It is obvious that this last recommendation raises questions 
of economic principle and practice of the highest moment, to the 
consideration of which we shall return. 

Finally, the Allied Delegates at Paris recommended certain 
‘permanent measures of mutual assistance and collaboration.’ 
As to these, all will agree that if the ‘transitory ’ measures 
demand close scrutiny, much more those which are intended to 
form an essential part of the economic and fiscal policy of the 
Allied nations for all time to come. 

The object to be aimed at is, in brief, the economic inde- 
pendence of the Allies, alike in regard to ‘their sources of supply ’ 
and ‘their financial, commercial, and maritime organisation.’ 
The methods to be adopted to secure this supreme end are to be 
left to the several Governments who may be expected to adopt 
varying devices, ‘according to the nature of the commodities 
[which they severally require] and having regard to the principles 
which govern their economic policy.’ Clearly, there must be no 
attempt to force Protectionist countries to adopt Free Trade or to 
impose, by outside pressure, a Protectionist Tariff upon com- 
munities which are wedded to Free Trade principles. The 
supreme end may, it is suggested, be attained here by custom 
duties or prohibitions ; there by subsidies or bounties ; elsewhere, 
again, by grants in aid of scientific or technical instruction ; 
by Governmental control or enterprise or by a combination of 
several or all of these various expedients. In any case, in order 
to facilitate exchange, transport, postal, and telegraphic services 
are to be developed, and a uniform code of law governing patents, 
trade marks, etc., is to be drawn up. The memorandum con- 
cludes with a clause of special significance. Action, in order to be 
effective, must, it is recognised, be prompt. If the Allies desire 
to pursue ‘ a common economic policy,’ the measures to give effect 
to their resolution must be taken forthwith. 

Such, in outline, is the substance of what may now be 
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accurately described as the ‘ Pact of Paris.’ For we have it on 
the Prime Minister’s authority that the recommendations of the 
Paris Conference have already been ‘formally and publicly 
adopted ’ both by the French and the British Government. Will 
the decision of the Government commend itself to the country 
and to the Empire? Is the Paris Pact intrinsically worthy of 
approval? It is the purpose of the pages that follow to attempt 
an answer to these questions. 

It may be noted in limine that the purists raise an obvious 
objection to the assumption that any arrangements or alliances 
can be regarded as ‘ permanent.’ Such words as ‘always’ and 
‘never’ must necessarily arouse qualms in the breast of any 
student of history. It is a commonplace that ‘naught is perma- 
nent among the human race,’ least of all, international agree- 
ments and alliances ; and in the Paris Pact the term ‘ permanent’ 
must, of course, be understood with the usual diplomatic limita- 
tions, and as signifying nothing more than an attempt to distin- 
guish between arrangements which are avowedly temporary and 
those which are not. Nevertheless, although ‘permanence’ in 
economic or political relations is unattainable, the distinction 
between the ‘ transitional ’ and ‘ permanent ’ provisions of a treaty 
is far from being without a difference; it expresses at least an 
aspiration, and the aspiration may translate itself into a fact, and 
accomplished facts are apt to transform themselves into economic 
forces ; for of all economic forces the strongest is the vis inertiae. 
A city, for example, which has once, for natural reasons, become 
a great emporium of trade is likely to retain much of its prosperity 
long after the conditions upon which its pre-eminence rested have 
passed away. The objection of the pedantic purist need not, 
therefore, seriously affect our judgment. 

There are other objections of which it is less easy to dispose. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, an acute and vigorous critic, in the course 
of the debate on the 2nd of August, described the recommendations 
of the Paris Conference as ‘ extraordinarily vague, general, and 
confusing’; in his opinion, indeed, they amount ‘on any strict 
construction to nothing at all.’ There is, it must be admitted, an 
element of truth in the indictment. The sum and substance of 
the recommendations is contained in the concluding paragraph, 
which announces the intention of the Allied Powers to ‘ adopt a 
common economic policy.” What precisely does that intention 
imply? Plainly, not the adoption of identical methods of indus- 
trial production ; nor the conclusion of a Zollverein ; nor, seem- 
ingly, the general acceptance either of Free Trade or of a 
Protective Tariff. What then? Some points are clear enough : 
as, for instance, the unanimous resolution of the Allies to emanci- 
pate themselves from the entanglements of all treaties with 
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Germany based upon the most-favoured-nation-treatment prin- 
ciple; or, again, their intention to develop transport and other 
facilities. Elsewhere, on the other hand, there is a suggestion 
of elasticity of method, almost of vagueness; and it may safely 
be assumed that the obscurity, so far as it exists, is not un- 
intentional. The feeling which pervaded and dominated the 
deliberations in Paris was admirably expressed, in the debate of 
the 2nd of August, by Mr. Bonar Law : 


We are standing by each other now in war, we are fighting together, we 
have suffered together, we have died together . . . as we have stood by each 
other in war so if possible we shall stand by each other during the period 
of reconstruction after the war. 


This, it may be objected, is not science, nor even business, but 
mere vague sentiment. But what, from the business point of 
view, would be the position of Belgium or of Serbia if, from the 
moment peace was signed, either was left to shift for herself? It 
may be admitted, it should indeed be emphasised, that the accept- 
ance of the recommendations of the Paris Conference involves 
some surrender of cherished opinions by every section of every 
political and economic school in this country. At the first blush 
the Protectionist may appear to have the best of the bargain. 
The Pact does at any rate involve the complete abandonment of 
the laissez-faire principle. If effect is to be given to the policy 
recommended by the Conference, the State must play a larger 
and larger part in the control and even in the organisation of 
industry. Thus far the Socialist may share the satisfaction of the 
Protectionist, but neither is likely to get all that he would like. 
The Pact, it is true, points unmistakably to a general tariff, and 
in the debate in the House of Commons, to which reference has 
already been made, the principle was virtually admitted by one 
Free Trader after another ; though some stalwarts, like Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, refused to bow the knee. But though the tariff must 
be general, the area of its operation as a protective measure would 
necessarily be restricted, while the underlying motive would be 
not primarily economic but political. The blessing of Adam 
Smith might indeed safely be invoked upon the whole arrange- 
ment. There is nothing in it to infringe the root principle of his 
teaching that in the last resort national security must be preferred 
to national opulence. 

Nor can the proposals be wholly satisfactory to that section 
of Tariff Reformers to whom Tariff Reform meant primarily the 
opportunity for Colonial preference, a means towards the achieve- 
ment of Imperial unity. There is, indeed, nothing in the Pact 
to prevent a scheme of mutual preferential rates between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions oversea. On the contrary, it 
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is tolerably certain that the principle of Imperial preference will 
be widely extended. But the scheme cannot be framed with 
exclusive regard to Imperial interests. France, Russia, Italy, 
Belgium, and other Allies will have to be considered, and such 
consideration must necessarily impair, in some degree, the 
cohesive force of any scheme that can be devised from the point 
of view of Imperial solidarity. 

Least of all, of course, can the project be acceptable to the 
disciples of the Manchester School. It is noticeable, however, 
that the closer the contact with affairs, the less the reluctance 
to abandon preconceived opinions. Contrast, for example, the 
attitude of two staunch Free Trade politicians like Mr. Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Runciman with that of an academic Cobdenite 
like Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

There is undoubtedly [said Mr. Samuel on the 15th of March] at this 
moment throughout the nation a wide-spread and intense feeling that after 
the War we shall not be able to enter again into friendly equal trade rela- 
tionships with those who are now our enemies, 


Peaceful preparations as a means to a military end can never again 
be tolerated by England, France, Russia, and Italy, nor can we submit 
to most-favoured-nations clauses in commercial treaties being utilised to 
the detriment of any one of the Allied countries. We must prevent Ger- 
many from again raising her helmet. 


So Mr. Runciman is reported to have said? to a Press 
representative, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Bonar Law 
that some of the most stringent and most criticised resolutions 
submitted to the Paris Conference were drafted by the President 
of the Board of Trade before the Colonial Secretary was consulted. 
Mr. Runciman has learnt much in the last two years. So far as 
one can judge from his recently published analysis of The New 
Protectionism* Mr. Hobson has learnt nothing. Mr. Hobson’s 
candour and good faith are unquestionable, but what can we think 
of the perspicacity of a publicist who can find in the ‘ New Protec- 
tionism’ of the Paris Pact nothing but ‘the evident desire of 
groups of business men to exploit the emotions of friendship and 
antagonism generated by the war and the immediate economic 
exigencies of the situation, in order to get a public policy which 
will yield them private profit’* (the italics are mine), or who, in 
the face of recent revelations, can still write : ‘the suggestion that 
German traders, bankers, colonists are merely advance agents 
of the German State is one of those impositions upon credulity 
which would not have been possible in any other atmosphere than 
that of war’*? That the recommendations of the Paris Conference 

? The Times, March 21. 


* The New Protectionism, by J. A. Hobson. Fisher Unwin, 1916. 
* is * P. 79. 
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should be highly distasteful to the consistent advocate of 
laissez-faire is intelligible enough. Mr. Hobson, however, is 
one of those who contrive to combine zealous advocacy of the 
extension of the domestic area of State activities with a stern 
refusal to allow the State to interfere in the regulation of external 
commerce, who imagine, in a word, that Collectivism can be 
reconciled with Cobdenism. Collectivism may be desirable, and 
Free Trade may be theoretically sound, but it is surely one of the 
most inexplicable of delusions to suppose that it is possible to cling 
to a single plank in the platform of laissez-faire when all the 
rest have been thrown on to the socialistic bonfire. 

To those who are still squeamish as to accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Paris Conference, whether they be collectivists 
or individualists, Free Traders or Protectionists, Little Eng- 
landers or Imperialists, I would venture respectfully to recommend 
a careful perusal of Dr. Friedrich Naumann’s remarkable work on 
Mitteleuropa. The book is now available in an admirable 
English translation,* and I do not hesitate to say that it deserves 
the close attention of everyone who desires to form an independent 
judgment as to the policy, economic and political, which in the 
immediate future this country ought to pursue. Dr. Naumann is 
no excitable Chauvinist ; no arrogant Pan-German. On the con- 
trary, he writes with the studied moderation, detachment, and 
candour of a scientific historian and economist. He makes no 
attempt to gloze over the faults and shortcomings of his fellow- 
countrymen. He admits, for example, that Austria-Hungary has 
been much more sympathetic and successful in handling the 
problem of ‘nationalities’ than has Germany; that both in 
Alsace-Lorraine and in Schleswig-Holstein ‘ a great deal that was 
mean and of which we are ashamed has been done in the name 
of Germanism’ (p. 78); that in Poland Prussian policy has only 
very partially succeeded. 


Prussia [he writes in a brilliant passage) took compulsion in one hand 
and material prosperity in the other, and demanded mental adhesion in 
exchange. She brought about much material good, but discovered no way 
to the heart of the Polish people. . . . The German schools have made 
[the Poles) useful and industrially capable bi-linguists but not Germans 
(pages 79-80). 

Again, he analyses with relentless accuracy the causes of the 
comparative failure of German colonies. 


The modern Germans [he writes] (page 91) almost everywhere in the 
world are unfortunately bad Germanisers. In my opinion [he adds with 








* Central Europe, by Friedrich Naumann, Member of the Reichstag, with 
an Introduction by Professor W. J. Ashley. Translated by Christabe] M. 
Atkinson. London: P. 8. King and Co. 
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some naiveté] this is a result of our best qualities. We are thinkers, men 
of understanding, engineers, organisers, successful prosaic people, perfect 
apparatus, invaluable voluntary parts of a machine; but just on this 
account strange to the children of nature and to average nations, . . . The 
same ability which opens the markets of the world to us and makes our 
armies victorious, closes to us the hearts of those who are climbing up out 
of the mist. Hence, in distant parts of the earth, too, we make only 


passably good colonists. 


He is frank, too, in his recognition of the causes which have 
made for the success of the British Empire, and fully admits the 
blunder which led Germans to anticipate its dissolution on the 
outbreak of war. 


The War has shown that loose threads, when they are properly put 
together, can hold fast. The [British] Empire geographically so varied . . . 
has remained a unity. There may be shocks in India or Egypt... . Buta 
flexible administrative skill reacts even on the entirely foreign races, the 
subjugated masses of the Asiatic and African territories, and always suc- 
cessfully postpones again the moment of danger (page 184). 


He deplores the absence of elasticity among Germans : of 


that flexible skill which we find in three different forms amongst Rus- 
sians, English, and Americans. We are somewhat hard, masterful, taci- 
turn, have but little patience for our slower fellow creatures, and demand 
that things shall be done precisely as we wish. All this has its good side, 
but in order to be a leading, directing, economic nation some sort of inter- 
national oil is needed, the art, the great art of managing men, sympathy 
with others, the power to enter into their nature and aims. Scientifically 
we can accomplish the thing irreproachably . . . but practically we have 
not seldom been schoolmasters of the old style, or non-commissioned officers 
with pencil and moustachios . . . hence often rude and insolent from want 


of self-confidence (page 196). 


Obversely, he makes the significant acknowledgment that the 
English were ‘not illiberal in the exercise of their power during 
the years of peace,’ and he pays a remarkable tribute to the 
solidarity of the British Empire. 

One of the facts that have become evident in the War is that Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada are English in will and feeling . . . after the 
War they will not demand separation from Great Britain, but an increas- 
ing co-operation in the management of the Empire. . . . Out of a colonising 
country will develop a State of incomparable self-sufficiency as regards 
agriculture and raw material, and with its own developing industries. 


If Dr. Naumann be, as Professor Ashley assures us, ‘ probably 
the most widely read political writer in Germany,’ the people of 
that country must by now be suffering cruel disillusionment. But 
the passages so far selected for quotation may be regarded as 
obiter dicta ; it is time to examine the capital thesis of the book. 

Like the late Sir John Seeley, Dr. Naumann holds that the day 
of the small State is over; that the world-contest of the future 
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will lie between a very few great Empires, such as those of Britain, 
Russia, and the United States of America. Can Germany hope 
to hold its own in such a contest? It is impossible. ‘Prussia 
is too small, and Germany is too small, and Austria too small, 
and Hungary too small. No single State of this kind can survive 
a world-war.’ In order to survive it is absolutely necessary that a 
Mitteleuropa should be evolved, or rather created. For it would 
be an artificial product, not a natural growth. On this point Dr. 
Naumann is under no illusions. Nor does he imagine that the 
task of creating it would be easy. On the contrary there are many 
obstacles to be overcome, even if the new super-State should 
include only Germany, Austria, and Hungary; much more if 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, or any of the Balkan 
States were to be included. Discussion as to the limits of the 
new Mitteleuropa is, however, declined by Dr. Naumann. He 
states the problem only in its simplest terms, and even so finds it 
sufficiently difficult of solution. For the formation of Mitieleuropa 
will be opposed from many quarters and by almost all parties : 
on the one hand by the old Prussian or Kleindeutsch party, who 
in the days of the Frankfort Parliament (1848-49) strongly 
resisted the inclusion of Austria in the proposed German Empire ; 
on the other by the ‘Great Germans’ who would favour the 
inclusion of ‘German’ Austria, but not the ‘ foreign’ provinces 
subject to the Hapsburg Emperor; and not least by middle-class 
Liberal capitalists who would regard an economic union with 
States relatively backward as likely to impose a drag upon the 
commercial and financial progress of Germany. 

But if the formation of Mitteleuropa is likely to evoke opposi- 
tion in Germany, still more certain is the hostility of Austria- 
Hungary. The Slavonic, Rouman, and Magyar subjects of the 
Austrian Emperor are united only in their dislike of the Teuton, 
and Naumann does not attempt to disguise the fact. Neverthe- 
less he holds that Mitteleuropa must, and will, come into exist- 
ence, simply because without it none of the constituent elements 
would have a chance of surviving in competition with the great 
world-Empires like Great Britain and Russia. 

Assuming, then, that Mitteleuropa is certain, because inevit- 
able, it is important to apprehend the form which it will assume. 
Dr. Naumann has nothing in common with the Pan-German party. 
There is to be no political absorption; none of the constituent 
States are to suffer any diminution of their sovereign authority ; 
Central Europe is to be built up by means of Treaties freely 
concluded between States which are absolutely sovereign ; it will 
have no concern with ecclesiastical affairs ; with education ; with 
language questions ; with electoral qualifications, or the rights of 
Kings or Parliaments respectively. It is to be a super-State, 
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organised as a unit for war and for commercial and fiscal purposes, 
but in all else consisting of several, perhaps many, independent 
sovereignties. On this point Dr. Naumann is explicit: ‘To 
what,’ he asks, ‘ shall these neighbouring States’ (which he care- 
fully refrains from enumerating) ‘join themselves?’ ‘To a 
military union and an economic union,’ he answers, ‘everything 
else is superfluous and hence harmful.’ 

It is impossible within the limits of a single article to examine 
iu detail the arguments with which Dr. Naumann defends and 
elaborates the main thesis of his profoundly interesting and sug- 
gestive work. Both his argument and his conclusion afford 
indirect testimony to the high estimate which Dr. Naumann has 
clearly formed of the forces to which Central Europe will find 
itself opposed. What neither he nor any other German can 
perceive, or at any rate admit, is that if the war-party could have 
been held in check for a few years longer Germany would have 
obtained by the process of peaceful penetration far more than she 
could ever have hoped to get by the most successful war. As 
things are, the case put forward by Naumann for an economic 
union of the Central Empires would appear to be unanswerable. 

It is, then, by Mitteleuropa that the Entente Allies must 
expect, after the War, to be confronted. The new super-State, 
or the predominant partner in the new firm, is already, by 
Naumann’s admission, accumulating munitions for the economic 
‘push.’ Every move in the strategical plan of campaign is being 
carefully considered and worked out. Nothing is to be left to 
chance. 

Are the Entente Allies to be taken unawares in the economic 
field, as they were taken unawares in the military contest? 
They have received a warning even more clear and emphatic 
than those which, in a military sense, were uttered between 
1911 and 1914. Nevertheless there are those who would have 
them ignore the former, as they ignored, to their cost, the 
latter. The men who denounced Lord Roberts as a scaremonger 
are quick to detect in the Paris Pact the cloven hoof of self- 
seeking commercial interests. ‘Protectionists,’ writes Mr. 
Hobson, ‘have found in the associations and divisions among 
nations imposed by war, and the necessities or expediencies of war 
economics, a new fund of hope and opportunity for the achieve- 
ment of their objects.’" By their guile Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Runciman, and the rest of the Free Trade majority in the Coalition 
Government have presumably been ensnared! With open eyes 
they have walked into the net spread before them by the 
* Protectionists.’ 

How has this miraculous conversion been effected? Is it that 
Naumann has proved more persuasive than Treitschke and 


” Op. cit. p. vii. 
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Bernhardi? Or is it that the seed has fallen into ground better 
prepared for its reception? Or are the facts themselves irre- 
sistibly conclusive? Are they in possession of overwhelming 
evidence to prove that Germany is contemplating a series of acts 
not less aggressive in the economic sphere than those which she 
has already committed in the arena of diplomacy and war? 

To those who remain unconvinced as to the commercial policy 
which Mitteleuropa is preparing to pursue it may not be super- 
fluous to recommend a perusal of Professor Henri Hauser’s re- 
cently published work Les méthodes allemandes d’ expansion 
économique.* M. Hauser, who is a professor at the University 
of Dijon, writes on this subject with an authority second to none. 
He is convinced that Germany has been, since the outbreak of war, 
accumulating large stocks of manufactured products, especially 
in the metallurgical industry, with which, directly peace is 
declared, she will flood the markets of the world, unless counter- 
vailing precautions have been already taken to prevent it. 

It is precisely against this danger that one of the most important 
provisions of the Paris Pact is directed. It is ‘in order to defend 
their commerce, their industry, their agriculture, and their navi- 
gation against economic aggression resulting from dumping or any 
other mode of unfair competition’ (the italics are mine) that the 
Allies have decided to submit the commerce of the enemy Powers 
to special treatment for a specified time after the conclusion of 
peace. The whole instrument is indeed defensive, designed to 
defeat acts of aggression and unfair competition. It is not pro- 
tective but precautionary. Its object is not to capture German 
trade, but to defend the trade of the Allies which Germany is 
unquestionably preparing to attack. The President of the Trade 
Union Congress, which met in the first week of September at 
Birmingham, showed himself somewhat supersensitive on this 
score. ‘Weare not going to let it be supposed,’ he said, ‘ that we 
countenanced our entry into this terrible War for the purpose of 
capturing German trade.’ The sentiment is a very proper one, 
and will command universal assent. But only malice could so 
pervert the obvious meaning and intention of the Paris Pact. 
That it may be so represented in Germany is a risk which we 
must be prepared to take. But attention to chronology should 
suffice to counteract malicious misrepresentation. The idea of 
Mitteleuropa was proclaimed from the housetops long before the 
delegates of the Allied Powers met in Paris, and long before the 
conception of a Commercial League had taken shape. On the 
fiscal question the world of labour is, like other worlds, divided, 
but, speaking generally, it may be said to have an open mind. 


* Paris: Armand Colin, 1916. Cf. also an illuminating article by the same 
writer in the Fortnightly Review for July 1916. 
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The annual report of the General Federation of Trade Unions 
declares authoritatively that the ‘Labour movement . . . is not 
wedded to theories or to machinery ; it will scrap either or both 
if such a course secures real and general advantages, but it is 
not out to chase shadows.’ Therein it may be said accurately 
to reflect the opinion of most sensible ‘ men in the street.’ They 
are not wedded to theories or to machinery, and with the same 
association they hold that ‘it is an axiom in trade as well as in 
war-that the best defence is attack.’ 

No words could express more succinctly the purpose of the 
Paris Pact. The Allies, warned in time, do not mean to allow 
the economic war to be fought out, as the military war has been, 
largely on their territory. Their object, as the Prime Minister 
has emphatically said, is defensive; not to ruin Germany or to 
‘capture German trade,’ but to protect that of the Allies against 
commercial methods which are obviously unfair. Among these 
methods two stand out conspicuous: economic penetration and 
the practice of systematic dumping. 

But in regard even to these methods it is desirable to clear our 
minds of cant. Two points should in this connexion be empha- 
sised. On the one hand it must frankly be admitted that Ger- 
many is not alone either in dumping her surplus products nor in 
attempts at economic penetration. The history of British trade 
for the last three hundred years has been the history of economic 
penetration. Nor, on the other hand, can it be denied that the 
methods pursued by the Germans have conferred considerable 
advantages upon other people as well as brought profit to them- 
selves. 

To take an obvious illustration. Does anyone pretend that 
we in England have been in the habit of employing German 
clerks or waiters in order to benefit or please or placate Germany ? 
We have done it simply and solely because, rightly or wrongly, 
we believed it to be to our own economic advantage; partly 
because the labour so obtained was ‘cheaper,’ and partly because 
our own educational authorities have not been sufficiently alive 
to the importance of teaching, and our youths have been too lazy 
to acquire, those foreign tongues a knowledge of which is indis- 
pensable to the conduct of foreign trade. Similarly it were sheer 
hypocrisy to suggest that the advantages of dumping have been 
all on one side. It is, of course, perfectly true that the advan- 
tages are in some cases only temporary, and that reliance upon 
dumped materials is apt to incur swift and appropriate retribution ; 
and it is true, again, that native labour is sometimes displaced 
and that the employment of native capital is rendered unprofitable 
by the importation of dumped goods. But it is important to 
remember that there is another side to the picture. If the 
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importation of dumped goods displaces labour and capital in one 
direction, it often leads to the more profitable employment of 
both in others. The fact is so notorious that illustration would 
be superfluous; but, though notorious, it is, in discussion, very 
commonly ignored. 

This being so, it may naturally be asked why it has been 
deemed necessary to devise elaborate precautions against the 
continuance of practices so advantageous to ourselves. The 
answer is twofold : on the one hand, it consists in a distinction 
between the temporary and the permanent; on the other, in an 
analysis of motive. The principle of dumping is common to all 
countries and most industries. The periodic ‘sales’ of retail 
shops afford a familiar illustration. As an occasional practice it 
is not merely legitimate, but, under the conditions of modern 
industry, inevitable. The offence consists in the deliberate reduc- 
tion of an exceptional device to a permanent method of trade. 
The danger lies in undue reliance upon advantages which are 
secured at a price which, though temporarily irresistible, is, con- 
sidered in terms of permanent trade prosperity, disastrously high. 
To clear surplus stock occasionally at ‘sacrificial’ prices is one 
thing ; deliberately to produce goods for the purpose of dumping 
is another and very different thing. The latter can have but one 
object : to secure control of a market by methods which are 
repudiated by the commercial conscience of mankind. 

No sane person wishes to bring permanent commercial ruin 
upon Germany. Apart from the immorality of the design, it 
would be sheer madness to attempt to ruin seventy million 
Germans, who are among the best educated, the most highly 
organised, and the most enterprising people on earth. But, in the 
deliberate judgment of the civilised world, Germany has committed 
a series of crimes against the law of nations and the law of God 
the heinousness of which it is impossible to exaggerate. For 
those crimes punishment must be inflicted, and reparation must 
be, as far as possible, exacted. 

There is every reason to believe that the lesson has not yet 
penetrated the mind of the German people as a whole; that, on 
the contrary, Germany is already preparing to renew in the 
economic sphere the contest which she deliberately provoked 
in the military field. That intention must be frustrated at 
all costs. Germany must be taught in the only way she can 
understand that her offence calls for exemplary punishment ; 
that the methods she has chosen to employ alike in peace 
and in war do not pay; and that she cannot be admitted 
again to the comity of nations until those methods are 
definitely and finally repudiated; until she has proved 
genuine repentance by adequate atonement, and has thus 
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purged a long series of atrocious crimes. For many a long year 
to come her people must hew wood and draw water for those to 
whom they have done foul wrong; they must toil, as we know 
they can toil, and must accumulate wealth not for their own profit 
and advantage, but to repair the havoc they have wrought upon 
the soil of unprepared and unsuspecting neighbours; they must 
learn to fight with clean hands; be content to employ legitimate 
commercial methods; to trade for trade’s sake without ulterior 
motives, military and political ; in a word, they must learn, if they 
can, to ‘play the game.’ Until the lesson is learnt, as we all, 
without affectation, hope that it may be, Germany cannot be 
admitted to open competition. 

That, as I understand it, is the whole meaning and purpose 
of the Paris Pact. It is not, as some have been quick to assume, 
a blatant announcement of aggression, but a warning against it ; 
a measure not of offence but of defence; a league of commercial 
friendship, not an alliance designed to bring permanent ruin upon 
Germany. When Bismarck witnessed the rapid recuperation of 
France he wondered ruefully at his own moderation and regretted 
the fact that he had not ‘bled France white.’ Neither Bismarck 
nor any other human being could have accomplished that feat. 
There is, of course, an element of paradox in the assertion that 
the payment of the huge indemnity imposed upon France by Ger- 
many really benefited France at the expense of Germany, but 
there is also a spice of truth in it. It stimulated the industry of 
@ hardworking people, and encouraged thrift among the thriftiest. 
But it was beyond even Bismarck’s power to have deprived the 
French of these innate characteristics. He might have still further 
mangled the body of France ; he could not have destroyed her soul. 

Nor can we ruin Germany even if we would. Many of the 
richest sources of her prosperity are indestructible, except by her 
‘own deliberate suicide. But we can prevent Germany from 
attempting in the future to ruin other people. The Paris Pact is 
one means to that end. At the first glance the prospect it holds 
out is not an alluring one. It has a revengeful and retaliatory 
aspect. It suggests economic and even ethical reaction. But the 
first impression is not, as I have attempted to show, the true one. 
Even the straitest sect of Cobdenites may take comfort in the 
reflection that, should the anticipations of the Allies be fulfilled, 
the area of commercial co-operation will be more widely extended 
than ever before in the history of the modern world. 

The conclusion of the ‘Cobden’ Treaty with France in 1860 
was acclaimed by most reasonable men as an important step 
towards the principle of free exchange of commodities. The Paris 
Pact does not predicate ‘ Free Trade’ any more than it necessarily 
involves ‘ Tariff Reform,’ but it does mean the extension to Russia 
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and Italy, to the smaller States and to the British Empire, of the 
principle accepted by England and France in the palmiest days 
of the Second Empire. 

Nor is there any reason why the advantages of friendly 
co-operation should not be extended more widely still. An 
economic combination so powerful as that of the Paris Pact may 
be expected to attract States which are at present neutral, and 
may even, in a more distant future, embrace others which are at 
present hostile. But it must not be pretended that this is the 
purpose with which it has been devised. 

It is primarily a measure of prudence dictated by revelations 
which have shocked and alarmed the adherents of every economic 
creed. We have at last awakened to the fact that for years past 
Germany, under the guise and pretence of commercial develop- 
ment, has been deliberately preparing for war. She has grossly 
abused hospitality too freely accorded to her. She has turned 
economic weapons to lethal purposes. Consequently she has 
forfeited the confidence of the duped customers, and she will not 
be lightly trusted again. In the meantime the determination or 
even the restriction of commercial intercourse with Germany must 
needs cause inconvenience and indeed serious loss to those neigh- 
bours who have had the largest dealings with her in the recent 
past. Upon Russia and Italy this inconvenience will press most 
hardly. It is reasonable that they—not to mention others—should 
look to the friends with whom they have made common cause in 
the War for assistance during the difficult transitional period 
which must follow it; and it is right that the assistance should 
be forthcoming. Under the Paris Pact it is assured. Germany, 
and even Mitteleuropa, may do their worst. The Powers included 
in an ever-expanding alliance are forewarned and forearmed. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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